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^  PREFACE 

fT) 

It  has  been  my  object  to  compress  into  this  book  the 

minimum  of  what  every  young  person  should  know  of 
the  literature  of  our  own  country  and  England,  even 
if  his  education  is  strictly  scientific.  I  believe  that 
specializing  in  any  one  period  is  more  likely  to  prove 
fruitful  and  of  benefit  to  the  student  if  preceded  by  a 
general  review  of  the  development  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

The  book  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  a  course  of 
three  hours  a  week  for  a  school  year  of  thirty-three 
weeks.  As  a  rule  I  have  aimed  at  keeping  the  biographi- 
cal matter  and  the  critical  matter  in  separate  paragraphs, 
in  order  that  the  teacher  may  use  his  discretion  in  requir- 
ing biographical  matter  to  be  memorized  (for  there  must 
be  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  insisted  on  in  the  study 
of  literature)  and  critical  matter  merely  to  be  .read.  I 
have,  however,  endeavored  to  keep  in  view  the  needs  and 
limitations  of  a  text-book,  and  have  omitted  many  names 
that  would  find  a  place  in  a  manual  or  pocket  encyclo- 
pedia. American  literature  is  treated  on  a  fuller  plan 
than  is  English  literature,  the  object  being  to  make  one 
book  and  one  course  suffice  for  an  introduction  to  both 
subjects. 

Literature,  especially  poetry,  may  be  appreciated  simply 
as  art,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  human  society  in 
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6  PREFACE 

which  it  is  produced.  But  in  that  case  much  of  its  sig- 
nificance and  interest  is  lost,  for  everything  that  is  written 
is  addressed  to  contemporaries,  and  the  author  himself,  if 
not  entirely  the  product  of  social  conditions,  is  at  least 
molded  by  them.  The  historic  method  of  study  is  the 
true  one,  unless  in  a  blind  study  of  surroundings  the  fact 
that  literary  productions  are  primarily  creations  of  the 
art  impulse  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  in  which  case,  indeed, 
the  study  of  literature  might  be  reduced  to  barren  classifi- 
cations of  facts.  Therefore,  although  this  book  is  strictly 
elementary,  I  have  referred  briefly  in  each  chapter  to 
events  bearing  on  social  development,  to  changes  in 
religious  and  political  theory,  and  even  to  advances  in 
the  industrial  arts,  which  underlie  all  social  progress  and 
are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  political  amelioration. 

It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  compression 
and  due  proportion  with  personal  preference  for  certain 
authors  or  certain  subjects,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  omissions  are  not  those  that  others  would 
have  made.  It  was  necessary  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where and  sometimes  arbitrarily. 

The  examples  have  been  chosen  as  a  rule  from  poems 
which  are  generally  familiar,  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
those  which  have  an  illustrative  character. 

The  selections  from  the  poems  of  Emerson,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  and  Longfellow  are  used  by  permission  of  and 
by  special  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Co.,  publishers  of  the  works  of  the  authors  named, 
to  whom  my  acknowledgments  are  due. 

CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON. 

Hartford, 

February  14, 1900. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  love  of  song  and  the  love  of  listening  to  stories 
are  among  the  primitive  instincts  of  the  human  race.  A 
group  of  people  acknowledging  the  tie  of  race  always  feels 
the  desire  of  recording  the  events  of  its  own  history, 
especially  the  deeds  of  popular  heroes.  A  few  individuals 
appear  in  every  generation  who  have  the  power  of  re- 
sponding to  these  instincts  in  a  manner  so  acceptable  that 
their  words  are  transmitted  to  posterity  in  a  more  or  less 
fixed  form.  Such  persons  are  called  literary  artists,  and 
the  body  of  their  records  is  called  a  national  literature. 
Naturally,  it  is  affected  by  the  religion  and  ethics  of  the 
time,  by  the  prevalent  views  of  life  and  nature,  by  the  cur- 
rent speculations  on  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world 
and  by  the  character  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  em- 
bodied. In  its  production  imagination  and  reality  play 
important  parts,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
having  the  most  influence,  so  that  it  is  frequently  difficult 
to  distinguish  their  relative  importance. 

In  the  very  earliest  ages,  and  in  undeveloped  communi- 
ties in  later  times,  the  medium  of  transmission  is  memory, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  old  Eng- 
lish ballads.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  the  metrical 
or  rhythmical  form,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  poetic 
literature  is  older  than  prose  literature,  since  meter  and 
rhythm  are  very  great  aids  to  the  memory.  When  letters 
were  invented,  the  written  document  gradually  displaced 
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memory,  until  at  present  everything  that  is  composed  is 
committed  to  writing,  and  even  the  word  "  literature  "  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  meaning  letters. 

Since  society  is  continually  subjected  to  various  experi- 
ences, war,  peace,  and  political  and  industrial  revolutions, 
it  is  continually  developing,  and  its  tone  or  what  may  be 
called  the  spirit  of  the  age  changes  as  time  passes  on.  As 
literature  is  the  expression  of  the  prevalent  views  and 
character  of  the  nation,  it  also  passes  through  phases 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  changes  as  civilization 
changes.  The  time  during  which  literary  expression 
remains  substantially  the  same  in  form,  following  it  may 
be  also  certain  lines  of  thought,  is  called  a  literary  period. 

Literary  periods  will  be  found  to  correspond  roughly  to 
political  periods,  for  the  development  of  free  institutions 
has  very  great  influence  on  natipnal  character.  The  char- 
acter of  religious  and  philosophic  thought  is  closely  con- 
nected with  literary  tone  and  political  growth,  and  tends 
to  bring  about  marked  changes  ia  both  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  The  triumph  of  Puritanism  in  1645  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  in  1660  affected  the  literature  of  the 
time  profoundly.  But  further,  the  literature  of  one  nation 
is  affected  by  that  of  another  without  much  reference  to 
historical  events.  Latin  literature  has  always  been  studied 
in  England,  and  its  great  masterpieces  have  always  been 
regarded  as  models,  but  Greek  was  not  read  in  the  uni- 
versities till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  France  and  Italy 
have  twice  been  sources  of  inspiration  to  English  writers. 
Literature  is  therefore  subject  to  influences  quite  inde- 
pendent of  historical  or  political  events,  and  its  periods 
correspond  only  approximately  to  periods  of  historical  or 
political  development. 

A  consideration  of  literary  periods  is  not  only  justifiable 
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as  calling  our  attention  to  the  life  and  movement  of  his- 
tory, but  it  is  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  memory.  It 
enables  us  to  associate  writers  with  important  changes 
in  society  and  with  phases  of  culture  and  thought.  By 
grouping  them,  it  enables  us  to  understand  their  rela- 
tions to  other  men  and  to  their  times.  It  gives  us  a  sort 
of  scaffolding  about  which  we  can  erect  in  our  minds  a 
structure  in  which  dates  and  names  have  their  places.  It 
is  difficult  to  remember  dates  and  names  unless  associated 
with  characters  and  events,  or  to  remember  characters  and 
events  unless  they  are  paragraphed  into  periods.  Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  try  to  remember  them  at  all 
unless  they  are  grouped  and  arranged  with  reference  to 
some  principle.  For  these  reasons  the  history  of  litera- 
ture is  almost  invariably  divided  into  periods.  Indeed,  it 
divides  itself  naturally. 

But  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  these  periods  are 
detached  and  independent.  Each  grows  out  of  the  past 
and  sends  its  influence  into  the  future.  Nor  can  we  say 
that  they  begin  at  a  certain  definite  date  and  terminate  at 
another.  The  dates  must  always  be  approximate  and 
uncertain,  for  literary  periods  are  not  sharply  defined.  In 
one  period  may  exist  a  group  of  influential  writers  whose 
roots  are  in  the  past,  who  in  reality  belong  to  the  past, 
and  with  them  others  who  belong  to  their  own  time,  and 
possibly  even  others  who  in  some  regards  seem  to  antici- 
pate the  future.  It  is  only  in  a  general  and  broad  way 
that  we  can  say  that  the  spirit  of  an  age  is  reflected  in 
the  writings  of  that  age.  The  "  spirit  of  the  age  "  is  some- 
times very  complex  and,  even  in  a  well-defined  period,  is 
probably  changing.  The  period,  marking  an  evolution  in 
the  history  of  thought  and  art,  is  itself  an  evolution,  and 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.    All  these  modify- 
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ing  conceptions  must  form  part  of  our  general  conception 
of  a  literary  period. 

The  greatest  literature  possesses  what  may  be  called 
a  general  human  interest,  because  the  greatest  writers 
take  a  serious  view  of  life  and  are  profoundly  conscious 
of  the  great  questions  of  duty,  destiny,  fate,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  human  character,  which  are  the  same  in  all 
periods.  Furthermore,  the  aesthetic  element  or  the  rela- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  principles  of  the  beautiful  is 
found  in  all  great  literature  and  is  not  affected  by  time. 
We  can  enjoy  Homer  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
heroic  age  of  Greek  civilization,  and  Shakespeare  is 
properly  said  to  be  not  "of  an  age,  but  for  all  time."  It 
might  be  concluded  from  this  that  some  historical  study 
is  necessary  only  to  the  comprehension  of  the  smaller 
men  who  are  molded  by  their  time  and  embody  the 
faiths  and  sentiments  of  their  own  social  environments. 
But  this  would  not  be  true,  because  the  great  men  are 
also  conditioned  by  their  surroundings,  although  not 
entirely  subject  to  them.  The  more  we  know  about  the 
Elizabethan  period,  for  example,  the  better  we  understand 
Shakespeare  ;  nor  is  our  admiration  of  his  works  dimin- 
ished ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  increased  because  it  is  more 
intelligent.  Unless  we  are  devoid  of  the  imaginative 
power  to  form  a  general  comprehension  of  a  period,  some 
knowledge  of  history,  especially  of  the  history  of  manners 
and  social  development,  aids  greatly  in  appreciation  of 
literature,  even  of  literature  of  the  highest  form. 

Note.  —  Many  definitions  of  literature  have  been  made,  as,  "A 
criticism  of  life,"  "  Expression  of  the  thought  and  emotion  of  a  nation," 
"The  recorded  thought  of  men  of  genius,"  etc.  Professor  Mark 
Liddell,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1899,  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
definition :  "  Literature  is  that  part  of  recorded  human  thought  which 
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possesses  or  has  possessed  a  more  or  less  general  and  abiding  human 
interest."  Literature  is  evidently  produced  to  be  read  (or  listened 
to).  That  which  is  read  with  interest  and  delight  justifies  its  claim 
to  be  considered  literature.  The  general  intelligence  and  culture  of 
the  body  of  readers  determines  its  grade.  That  which  is  lead  once 
and  cast  aside  is  ephemeral  literature;  that  which  is  read  often  be- 
comes permanent  literature ;  that  which  is  read  by  successive  genera- 
tions becomes  universal  literature ;  that  which  is  not  read  with  delight 
and  interest  is  not  literature  at  all,  at  least  for  the  reader.  Criticism 
or  judgment,  which  may  be  based  either  on  questions  of  thought  or 
on  questions  of  form  or  on  the  relation  of  matter  to  form,  seeks  to 
discover  why  a  given  production  is  read  with  pleasure.  Literature  in 
this  view  is  one  of  the  social  forces  of  the  world,  molding  character 
and  manners  in  common  with  the  other  great  social  forces,  and  not 
merely  an  art  product,  though  its  appeal  is  largely  to  the  aesthetic 
dense.    Hence  its  connection  with  historical  and  social  study. 

In  this  book  English  Literature  will  be  regarded  as 
divided  into  the  following  periods  :  — 

Sovereigns 

L    The  Anglo-Saxon  The   Livaders.     Saxon  and  An- 

Period.  glian   chieftains  or  provincial 

449  to  1066.  kings.  Saxon  and  Danish  kings. 

II.    The  Norman-French  William   the  Conqueror  to   Ed- 

Period.  ward  IIL,  thirty-third  year. 

1066  to  1360. 

III.  The  First  English  Thirty-third  year  of  Edward  III. 

Period.  Reigns  of   Richard  II.,  Henry 

1360  to  1525.  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VL,  Ed- 

ward IV.,  Richard  IH.,  Henry 

VII.,  Henry  VIH.  to  sixteenth 
year. 

IV.  The  Renaissance  Sixteenth  year  of    Henry  VHL 

Period.  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 

1525  to  1634.  Elizabeth,  James  L,  Charles  I. 

to  ninth  year. 

V.    The  Puritan  Period.         Ninth  year  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
1634  to  1660.  Commonwealth. 
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VI.    The  Restoration 
Period. 
1660  to  1702. 

Vn.    The  Queen  Anne  or 
Augustan  Period. 
1702  to  1744. 

VIII.    The  Georgian  Period. 
1744  to  1800. 


IX.    The  Revolutionary 
Period. 
1800  to  1837. 


Charles  II.    James  11.    William 
and  Mary. 


Anne.     George  I.    George  II.  to 
seventeenth  year  of  reign. 


From  seventeenth  year  of  George 
II.  Reign  of  George  III.  to 
fortieth  year. 

From  fortieth  year  of  George  III. 
Reigns  of  George  IV.  and  Wil- 
liam IV. 


X.    The  Victorian  Period.     Accession  of  Victoria  to  1900. 

1837- 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON   PERIOD    (449  to  1066) 

Hiatorical  References 
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In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  island  of 
Britain  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  inhab- 
itants, "  Brythons  "  and  Gaels  (or  Goils),  branches  of  the 
Hiatorioal  Celtic  stock  with  some  admixture  of  the  blood 
Sketch.  of  still  earlier  prehistoric  races,  had  not  become 

Romanized  as  the  Gauls  of  the  continent  had.  Chris- 
tianity had  been  introduced,  but  neither  in  language  nor 
in  institutions  can  much  trace  of  the  Roman  occupation 
be  found  among  the  Celtic  people  of  Britain.  The  neces- 
sity of  defending  the  heart  of  the  Empire  compelled  the 
withdrawal  of  the  legions,  a.d.  411.  The  great  Roman 
roads,  Roman  villas,  and  the  names  of  some  Roman  mili- 

15 
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tary  camps,  like  Winchester  or  Lancaster  (Lanchester), 
were  about  all  that  remained  to  mark  the  fact  that  the 
island  had  once  been  a  Roman  province. 

Before  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  soldiers  Britain  had 
been  subject  to  incursions  by  piratical  bands  of  the  Low- 
Germanic  people  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danish  peninsula.  It  had 
been  the  duty  of  a  special  officer,  comes  limitis  Saxonid^  — 
count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  —  to  guard  against  the  raids  of 
the  Saxon  sea-rovers.  Afterwards  the  people  of  Britain 
were  subjected  to  attacks  from  Saxon  pirates,  from  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  north  (Picts),  and  from  marauders  from 
Ireland  (Scots).  The  Celts  were  not  united,  and  in 
despair  called  on  the  Jutes,  one  of  the  Germanic  tribes, 
for  aid.  These  last  made  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
soon  a  great  body  of  the  German  tribes.  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons, invaded  the  south  and  east  coasts.  The  Celts  were 
gradually  forced  westward.  The  conquest  of  the  island 
was  gradual,  and  several  centuries  elapsed  before  the 
various  bodies  of  Angles  and  Saxons,  after  much  fighting 
among  themselves  and  with  Danish  invaders,  coalesced  to 
form  the  germ  of  a  nation.  The  language  of  the  Germanic 
conquerors  was  called  "  Englisc,"  and  they,  known  in  his- 
tory as  Anglo-Saxons,  gave  to  the  southern  and  main  part 
of  the  island  the  name  of  England.  This  language,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  dialects  more  or  less  markedly  dif- 
ferent, gave  rise,  chiefly  through  literary  influence,  to  the 
standard  language  called  English,  the  medium  of  English 
literature.  A  northern  dialect  of  it,  separated  by  the 
political  division  of  Scotland  from  England  so  that  it 
developed  independently,  became  the  medium  of  early 
Scottish  literature  and  of  later  writers  in  the  Scottish 
vernacular. 
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Although  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  were 
exterminated.  They  maintained  for  centuries  a  waning 
independence  in  Wales,  where  they  called  themselves 
Cymri.  Their  blood  was  mixed  with  that  of  the  con- 
querors in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  given 
very  little  to  the  English  language  or  to  the  slowly  devel- 
oping institutions  of  the  English  nation.  But  they  have 
contributed  valuable  qualities  to  the  national  character, 
especially  when  regarded  from  the  literary  side. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  proportion  of  each  of 
the  original  elements  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  cer- 
Elements  of  ^^^^  districts,  such  as  Cornwall  and  Wales,  the 
the  English  population  is  Still  of  nearly  pure  Celtic  blood  of 
Natwn.  ^Yie  Cymric  branch  ;  in  parts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  it  is  still  of  nearly  pure  Celtic  blood  of  the 
Gaelic  branch.  In  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  southeastern 
Scotland  it  is  of  nearly  pure  Anglian  and  Norse  descent. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  island  the  original 
races  have  blended  in  varying  and  uncertain  proportions. 
The  blend  has  produced  a  people  of  great  energy,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  and  of  great  range  of  mental  power,  from 
sturdy  common  sense  to  pure  idealism.  All  great  nations 
are  made  up  in  this  way,  of  races  of  widely  different  char- 
acter, but  in  England  tlie  mixture  has  been  especially 
fortunate.  It  has  produced  a  distinct  national  type,  and 
yet  individuals  of  widely  different  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  appear  in  about  the  proportions  demanded 
for  the  healthy  development  of  a  varied  civilization. 

The  other  element  of  the  English  nation  —  the  Norman- 
French  —  will  be  discussed  when  we  speak  of  the  next 
period.  It  must  be  understood  that  England  has  received 
contributions   from   other  races,  —  notably   the    Flemish 

Johnson's  lit.  — 2 
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and  French  Huguenots,  —  but  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  modify  perceptibly  the  national  character.  The  Dan- 
ish invaders  of  the  ninth  century  were  from  another  Ger- 
manic race  not  radically  different  in  type  (mental  or 
physical)  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  English  people 
may  therefore  properly  be  regarded  as  descended  from 
Germanic  and  Celtic  ancestors.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  civic  institutions  and  the  stubborn  individualism 
Celt  and  of  the  English  are  derived  from  their  Germanic 
Saxon,  roots.     Exactly  what  literary  qualities  are  due 

to  the  Celtic  root  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
with  precision  because  literary  genius  is  so  subtle.  The 
answer  to  the  question  will  depend  largely  on  the  admira- 
tion for  the  qualities  of  one  race  or  the  other  felt  by  the 
writer.  It  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  the  Celtic  race  is 
distinguished  for  mental  alertness,  capacity  for  emotional 
enthusiasm,  creative  imagination,  and  for  love  of  color, 
music,  and  artistic  ornament.  The  Low-Germanic  race 
is  slower  and  more  logical  in  its  mental  operations,  but 
steady  and  persevering.  In  practical  matters,  it  is  bolder 
and  more  enterprising.  It  has  a  high  ideal  of  truth  and 
duty  and  a  substratum  of  moral  earnestness.  In  litera- 
ture it  cares  more  for  strength  and  force  than  for  orna- 
mentation.    Its  great  book  is  the  English  Bible. 

When  we  find  anything  delicately  graceful,  gay,  or 
fanciful  in  English  literature,  we  may  discern  some  trace 
of  the  original  Celtic  race  impulse  ;  when  we  find  some- 
thing strong,  rugged,  and  vigorous,  we  may  say,  here  is 
the  Germanic  or  Norse  genius  cropping  out  in  the  spirit 
of  modern  times.  Thus  Shakespeare's  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  could  not  have  appeared  in  a  nation  of 
pure  Germanic  blood,  nor  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  in 
a  nation  of  pure  Celtic  blood.     But  both  are  great  monu- 
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ments  of  English  literature.  There  is  little  in  Coleridge's 
poetry  that  is  Saxon,  and  nothing  in  Pope's  that  is  Celtic, 
though  both  are  parts  of  English  literature.  Dr.  John- 
son is  solidly  Saxon,  and  Goldsmith  has  the  Celtic  pathos 
and  grace  in  his  style.  Burke  is  a  Celtic  orator,  and  Fox 
an  English  debater.  So  the  two  great  hereditary  strains 
appear,  and  give  English  literature  scope,  variety,  and 
interest.  Shakespeare's  preeminence  depends  on  the  fact 
that  the  qualities  of  the  two  races  were  organically  united 
in  his  mind. 

When  the  German  tribes  invaded  England,  they  were 
not  Christianized.  Christianity  had  been  established 
introduc-  among  the  Celts,  and  the  Saxon  invasion  was  in 
Hon  of  reality  a  heathen  reaction,  although  the  Saxons 

Christianity.  y^Qj.Q  g^^  f  ^r  advanced  in  the  essentials  of  civiliza- 
tion as  were  the  Britons.  When  their  power  was  firmly 
established,  a  band  of  missionaries  (under  the  leadership 
of  Saint  Augustine,  who  "  brought  f ulhut  [baptism]  hider 
in")  arrived  from  Rome  in  597,  and,  landing  in  Kent 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Canterbury,  taught  the 
doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Christian  religion.  From 
this  center  Christianity  spread  over  the  land.  Soon 
afterwards  missionaries  from  Ireland  established  monas- 
teries and  churches  in  the  north,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities  was  superseded  among 
the  conquerors. 

Both  before  and  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people  developed  a  native  literature. 
Anglo-Saxon  '^^^  language  is  a  highly  inflected  one,  and  is 
Poetry.  characterized  by  virility  rather  than  by  grace 

and  harmony.  Although  Anglo-Saxon  literature  can 
be    fully    appreciated    only   by   those    who    have   made 
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a  study  of  the  language,  any  one  can  gather  from 
history  and  translations  some  idea  of  the  character  of  our 
remote  ancestors.  Their  poetry,  as  the  oldest  written 
record  of  the  Teutonic  races,  except  the  translation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Gothic,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  with  ven- 
eration. Strictly  speaking,  it  forms  no  part  of  English 
literature,  since  it  is  not  in  a  form  of  English  that  we  can 
read  without  study ;  unfortunately  it  has  not  the  rela- 
tion to  our  minds  that  the  poems  of  Homer  had  to  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians  of  the  time  of  Sophocles,  but  in 
the  truest  sense  there  is  no  break  of  continuity  between 
that  which  is  written  in  Anglo-Saxon  (old  English)  and 
in  modern  English.  But  it  has  great  qualities  of  its  own, 
and  throws  light  on  all  the  subsequent  development  of 
English  thought.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  brief 
references  may  lead  to  fuller  study,  even  if  only  through 
the  medium  of  translations. 

Anglo-Saxon  literature  consists  of  short  poems,  para- 
phrases of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  prose  trans- 
lations from  Latin,  and  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,"  on 
which  and  on  Bede's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  written  in 
Latin  in  the  eighth  century,  but  translated  by  King  Alfred 
into  Anglo-Saxon,  early  English  history  is  for  the  most 
part  based. 

The  oldest  document  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  "  Song  of 
Widsith  the  Far-Traveler."  It  probably  received  its 
present  form  after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  wanderer  is  a  "  scop,"  or  gleeman,  who  asserts  that 
he  visited  the  halls  of  kings,  some  of  whom  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  others  in  the  sixth.  The  narrative  throws 
light  upon  the  life  of  a  professional  singer  of  the  early 
times  among  the  Teutonic  races. 

"Beowulf"  is  the  longest  poem  iu  Anglo-Saxon.     It 
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details  the  exploits  of  the  hero  in  early  life,  his  last 
feat  in  killing  the  "fire-dragon,"  his  death  from  injuries 
received  in  the  combat,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
his  funeral.  It,  too,  probably  originated  in 
heathen  times,  and  received  its  final  recasting  in  Nor- 
thumbria  in  the  eighth  century.  The  poem  was  forgot- 
ten for  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  and  would  have  been 
irrevocably  lost  but  for  the  preservation  of  a  single  manu- 
script not  published  till  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  story  is  briefly  as  follows:  Hrothgar,  king  of  the 
Gar-Danes,  has  built  himself  a  splendid  mead  hall  called 
Heorot,  where  he  holds  high  festival.  A  monster  from 
the  fen,  called  Grendel,  breaks  in  and  carries  off  thirty 
of  the  king's  men.  No  one  can  cope  with  Grendel  till 
Beowulf,  the  hero  of  the  Geats,  hears  of  the  calamity,  and 
undertakes  to  protect  the  Danes.  He  is  received  with 
joy  and  royally  entertained.  During  the  night  Grendel 
comes  and  kills  one  of  his  companions,  but  is  mortally 
wounded  by  Beowulf,  who  pulls  off  the  creature's  arm. 
The  next  night  Grendel's  mother,  a  monster  of  still  more 
extraordinary  power,  comes  to  the  hall  and  kills  one  of 
Hrothgar's  thanes.  In  the  morning  Beowulf  tracks  her 
to  her  submarine  den,  dives  in,  and  after  a  fearful  combat 
kills  her  too.  He  then  returns  to  Sweden.  After  an 
interval  of  fifty  years  we  find  him  king  of  the  Geats.  A 
fire-breathing  dragon,  possessor  or  guardian  of  a  great 
treasure,  is  devastating  the  land.  Him  the  heroic  old 
king  attacks,  accompanied  by  his  thanes.  All  but  one 
prove  cowardly,  but  Beowulf,  with  the  aid  of  the  faithful 
one,  attacks  and  kills  the  dragon,  and  is  fatally  injured. 
He  divides  the  treasure  and  dies  ;  his  body  is  burned,  and 
a  barrow  or  tumulus  is  erected  in  his  honor,  a  "  sea-mark 
for  sailors  "  :  — 
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"  High  and  broad  stood  it, 
The  mound  on  the  hill-side, 
Saw  it  from  far  and  wide. 
All  the  sea-pilgrims." 

There  are  extant  a  number  of  other  poetical  works, 
some  fragmentary  and  some  complete,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Caedmon's  paraphrase  of  parts  of  Genesis; 
"  Judith,"  a  fine  poem,  also  from  the  Bible ;  and  three 
descriptions  of  fights,  the  "Fight  at  Finnesburg,"  the 
"  Battle  of  Brunanburh,"  and  the  "  Battle  of  Maldon," 
which  last  is  very  graphic.  The  last  two  are  contained 
in  the  "Saxon  Chronicle"  of  the  tenth  century.  All  of 
them  relate  to  contests  with  other  Teutonic  tribes.  The 
battles  with  the  Britons  apparently  were  not  celebrated 
in  song. 

Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  marked  by  vigor  rather  than  by 
grace.  The  form  is  short  alliterative  lines,  which  were 
The "  Fin-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  be  sung  or  recited  with  consider- 
nesburg  able  force  and  emphasis.  In  the  "  Finnesburg 
Fight,**  Fight,"  of  which  we  have  but  a  few  verses.  Fin, 
the  Frisian  prince,  sees  a  gleam  of  light  in  his  hall,  fired 
by  the  Danes  at  night.  This  passage  is  rendered  by  Miss 
E.  W.  Washburn  as  follows :  — 

"  Then  wildly  cried  he, 
The  WaiTior  King, 
*  This  is  no  dawn  of  East, 
No  flight  of  dragon, 
Nor  burn  the  cressets ; 
Bright  in  the  broad  hall 
Fierce  is  the  flaming. 
Rouse  ye,  my  heroes. 
Fight  for  your  dear  land. 
Fight  in  the  forefront.* 
Then  in  the  hall  arose 
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Roar  of  the  slaughter ; 
Round  mighty  Guthlafson 
Lay  many  corpses. 
Sailed  then  the  raven 
Swart  and  brown-sallow ; 
In  the  fierce  sword-gleam, 
Seemed  it  Fin's  castle 
Blazed  altogether. 
Battle  I  never  heard, 
Nobler  of  heroes, 
Fitter  for  mead-feast." 

To  one  whose  ear  is  accustomed  to  the  melody  of  the 
Romance  languages,  or  to  the  interlocked  harmonies  of 
the  Greek  or  Latin  hexameter  or  of  the  Miltonic  or 
Tennysonian  blank  verse,  the  form  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse 
must  seem  crude,  rugged,  and  devoid  of  melody.  But  we 
must  remember  that  grace  and  fluency  are  not  the  only 
qualities  of  verse.  Vigor  is  another  one,  and  the  proper 
one  on  which  to  superinduce  the  ornamental.  Excess  of 
vigor  is  far  preferable  to  excess  of  sweetness.  Besides, 
the  fine  elemental  moral  qualities  of  our  forefathers,  cour- 
age, fidelity,  earnestness,  and  a  devotion  to  duty,  are  evi- 
dent in  their  poetry. 

The  paraphrase  of  Genesis  by  Ciedmon,  and  the  fragment 
of  Judith  by  an  unknown  author,  were  written  after  the  con- 
version of  the  people  to  Christianity,  and  are  seri- 
ous  poetry  of  a  high  order  for  sincerity  and  force. 
The  "  call "  of  Csedmon  is  told  by  Bede.  Though  well 
advanced  in  years,  Csedmon  had  learned  nothing  of  the  art 
of  verse,  the  alliterative  jingle  so  common  among  his  fellows, 
'*  wherefore  being  sometimes  at  feasts,  when  all  agreed  for 
glee's  sake  to  sing  in  turn,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  harp  come 
towards  him  than  he  rose  from  the  board  and  turned  home- 
wards.    Once  when  he  had  done  thus,  and  gone  from  the 
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feast  to  the  stable,  where  he  had  that  night  charge  of  the 
cattle,  there  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  One  who  said, 
greeting  him  by  name, '  Sing,  Ctedmon,  some  song  to  Me.' 
'  I  cannot  sing,'  he  answered  ;  '  for  this  cause  left  I  the 
feast  and  came  hither.'  He  who  talked  with  him  answered, 
'  However  that  be,  you  shall  sing  to  Me.'  '  What  shall  I 
sing?'  rejoined  Csedmon.  'The  beginning  of  created 
things,'  replied  He.  In  the  morning  the  cowherd  stood 
before  Hild,  the  abbess,  and  told  his  dream.  Abbess  and 
brethren  alike  concluded,  '  that  heavenly  grace  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Lord.'  They  translated  for  Caed- 
mon  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  'bidding  him,  if  he  could, 
put  the  same  in  verse.'  The  next  morning  he  gave  it 
them  composed  in  excellent  verse,  whereon  the  abbess, 
understanding  the  divine  grace  in  the  man,  bade  him  quit 
the  secular  habit  and  take  on  him  the  monastic  life." 

This  was  late  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in  the  eighth 
a  poet  of  great  power  named  Cynewulf  wrote  on  sacred 
and  serious  themes.  Four  poems  are  signed  by 
mm  m  a  snigular  manner,  by  putting  the  runes 
which  spelled  his  name  into  the  midst  or  at  the  end  of  each 
of  these  poems,  and  working  them  into  the  text.  Other 
poems,  the  "Andreas,"  or  expedition  of  Saint  Andrew  to 
rescue  Saint  Matthew,  and  the  "  Dream  of  the  Rood,"  in 
which  the  Cross  is  personified,  are  attributed  to  him  from 
internal  evidence.  Whoever  the  writer  may  have  been, 
they  illustrate  the  moral  seriousness,  simplicity,  and  im- 
aginative force  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 

Anglo-Saxon  prose  is  of  greater  bulk  than  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry.  This  is  largely  due  to  King  Alfred,  who 
Anglo-Saxon  translated  or  caused  to  be  translated  the  "  Con- 
ProBo.  solations  of  Boethius,"  the  "  History  of  Orosius," 

and  the  "  Latin  History  "  of  Bede,  and  gathered  or  com- 
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piled  the  "Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,"  which  was  kept 
up  with  less  completeness  for  two  centuries  after  his 
death. 

This  last,  with  the  "Ecclesiastical  History"  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  is  the  foundation  authority  for  early 
English  history.  Bede  (673-735),  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful characters  brought  out  by  the  action  of  Christianity 
on  the  strong,  simple  nature  of  the  primitive  peoples, 
spent  all  his  life  in  Saint  Paul's  Monastery  at  Jarrow- 
on-Tyne.  He  says  himself,  "  I  spent  my  whole 
life  in  the  same  monastery,  and  while  attentive 
to  the  rule  of  my  order,  and  the  services  of  the  church,  my 
constant  pleasure  lay  in  learning  or  teaching  or  writing." 
Early  monasteries  were  the  conservators  of  the  learning 
and  culture  of  the  day,  and  Bede  became  the  greatest 
scholar  and  teacher  of  his  time.  He  compiled  or  com- 
posed a  large  number  of  works  in  Latin,  of  which  the 
"  Ecclesiastical  History,"  before  mentioned,  was  the  most 
considerable.  He  died  just  as  he  had  finished  a  transla- 
tion of  Saint  John's  Gospel  into  Anglo-Saxon.  This  is 
lost.  His  pupil.  Saint  Cuthbert,  tells  the  story  of  his 
death,  which  though  printed  in  every  history  will  bear 
another  repetition :  — 

"*I  do  not  want  my  boys  to  read  a  lie/  he  answered  those  who 
would  have  him  rest,  *or  to  work  to  no  purpose  after  I  am  gone.* 
A  few  days  before  Ascension-tide  his  sickness  grew  upon  him,  but  he 
spent  the  whole  day  in  teaching,  only  saying  cheerfully  to  his  scholars, 
*  Learn  with  what  speed  you  may;  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  last.* 
The  dawn  broke  on  another  sleepless  night,  and  again  the  old  man 
called  his  scholars  around  him  and  bade  them  write.  *  There  is  still 
a  chapter  wanting,'  said  the  scribe  as  the  morning  drew  on,  *  and  it 
is  hard  for  thee  to  question  thyself  any  longer.*  *  It  is  easily  done,* 
said  Bede,  *  take  thy  pen  and  write  quickly.*  Amid  tears  and  fare- 
wells the  day  wore  on  to  eventide.    *  There  is  yet  one  sentence 
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unwritten,  dear  Master,*  said  the  boy.  *  Write  it  quickly,*  said  the 
dying  man.  <  It  is  finished  now,*  said  the  little  scribe  at  last.  <  You 
speak  truth,*  said  the  master,  <  all  is  finished  now.*  Placed  upon  the 
pavement,  his  head  supported  in  his  scholar's  arms,  his  face  turned  to 
the  spot  where  he  was  wont  to  pray,  Bede  chanted  the  solemn  *  Glory 
to  God.*  As  his  voice  reached  the  close  of  the  song  he  passed  quietly 
away.'*  —  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Bede,  the  first  English  scholar,  and  Alfred,  the  first 
English  statesman,  are  alone  enough  to  give  dignity  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  writings  of  Bede,  though 
in  Latin,  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  English 
mind,  and  may  properly  be  considered  a  part  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period  even  before  they  were  translated. 

Anglo-Saxon  literature  can  be  divided  into  that  written 
under  the  old  heathen  and  that  under  the  Christian  in- 
spiration.    Of  the  former,  "Beowulf"  is  the 
ties  of   " "     chief  example.     But  the  old  war  imagery  per- 
Anglo-Saxon    gists  even  in  the  Christian  poems,  and  Christian 

Literattirei  ..  ,  iii«iii         .  ... 

conceptions  are  translated  in  the  heroic  spirit. 
Familiarity  with  the  sea  and  impressions  from  the  wild 
aspects  of  nature  are  evident.  Courage,  truthfulness,  and 
loyalty  to  chieftain  and  comrades  are  the  virtues  glorified 
in  song  from  "Beowulf"  to  the  "Battle  of  Maldon,"  as 
well  as  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  protect  his 
people  and  sacrifice  himself  for  them  if  need  be.  These 
underlying  qualities  persist  in  their  descendants,  but  we 
can  understand  them  best  by  noting  them  in  their  source. 
There  is  also  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  an  ever-present  per- 
ception of  the  seriousness  of  life  embodied  in  the  concep- 
tion of  "  wyrd,"  or  destiny,  which  no  man  can  avoid,  but 
which  every  one  must  meet  with  firmness. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  race  of  fighters,  and  turbu- 
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lence  seems  at  first  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
history.  They  were  undoubtedly  cruel  to  their  enemies, 
but  humanity  and  pity  are  virtues  of  later  growth.  The 
student  must  guard  carefully  against  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  early  races  with  the  future  before  them 
were  in  any  way  analogous  to  modern  barbarous  races 
whose  development  has  been  arrested  and  who  are  hope- 
lessly out  of  the  line  of  progress.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  assimilated  the  fundamental 
Christian  ideas,  and  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of 
some  of  their  early  saints,  who,  too,  were  held  in  venera- 
tion by  the  entire  community,  show  that  our  forefathers 
were  far  more  than  merely  bold  pirates  and  ruthless, 
stubborn  savages.  Their  poetry  proves  that  at  bottom 
they  were  responsive  to  the  ideas  of  sincerity  and  moral 
earnestness. 

They  were  not  an  artistic,  though  they  were  a  poetic, 
race,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  the  harmony  of 
Greek  poetry  in  their  verse.  Still  more  absurd  would  it 
be  to  look  for  the  technical  finish  and  the  refined  con- 
ceptions of  the  poetry  of  a  later  civilization.  They  were 
primitive,  and  their  imaginative  production  has  some  of 
nature's  qualities,  —  absence  of  artificiality,  conceit,  and 
affectation. 

QUESTIONS 

What  traits  have  been  contributed  by  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt  re- 
spectively to  the  English  character?   What  qualities  to  the  literature? 

Show  by  examples  how  literature,  especially  primitive  literature, 
is  an  exponent  and  mirror  of  the  national  character. 

Which  of  the  Old  English  dialects  became  dominant  for  literary 
purposes  and  kept  its  position  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ? 

Name  the  chief  characteristic  of  Old  English  poetry,  as  to  tech- 
nique ;  as  to  subject  matter. 
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Do  popular  ballads,  war  soiigs,  and  legends,  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  among  the  people  and  preserved  chiefly  in  the  nietnoiies  of 
gleemen  and  minstrels,  constitute  a  literature  ? 

In  general,  what  ethical  conceptions  of  duty,  of  destiny,  of  provi- 
dence, are  expressed  or  implied  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  ? 
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The  year  1066  is  not  strictly  either  a  linguistic  or  a 
literary  date;  it  marks  a  political  event  the  effects  of 
HiBtorioal  which  on  literature  were  ultimately  very  impor- 
Sketoh.  tant.     The  central  authority  was  taken  posses- 

sion of  by  a  foreign  conqueror  who  could  not  speak  the 
national  language.  His  oflBcers,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
were  given  positions  of  authority  in  all  parts  of  England, 
and  many  French  traders  settled  in  the  cities.  The  speech 
Change  in  of  the  ruling  class  was  French;  the  technical 
Language,  language  of  the  priests  and  scholars  was  Latin. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  people  continued  to  use  their 
mother  tongue,  —  Anglo-Saxon,  already  considerably  sim- 
plified in  grammatical  inflections.  We  have  no  means 
of  telling  how  numerous  they  were,  but  the  race  had 
lived  in  England  for  five  hundred  years,  and  the  French 
ruling  class  was  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers, 
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although  it  controlled  the  military  and  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization. The  Anglo-Saxon  language  passed  in  two 
centuries  (1150  to  1350)  through  stages  of  transition, 
till  it  became  middle  English,  used  by  Chaucer,  which 
differs  from  our  modern  English  principally  in  spelling 
and  the  retention  of  a  few  Saxon  words  which  have  since 
been  dropped. 

The  conquest  of  England  by  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, with  an  army  of  possibly  sixty  thousand  men 
Other  Effects  speaking  French,  and  his  assumption  of  the 
of  Norman  throne  as  king  of  England,  was  one  of  the 
Conquest,  most  important  events  in  English  history  from 
the  social,  national,  and  literary  points  of  view.  In  the 
course  of  two  hundred  years  it  created  a  new  England 
and  a  new  language.  The  national  spirit  was  modified 
without  losing  its  essential  character.  King  William  was 
a  man  of  great  administrative  ability  and  force,  and 
sternly  repressed  all  resistance  to  his  authority.  He 
spoke  no  English,  and  French  became  the  language  of  the 
court.  Norman  priests  were  appointed  to  the  most  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  offices.  The  feudal  system  of  land- 
holding  and  a  graded  nobility  with  the  sovereign  as  the 
head  were  imposed  on  the  nation.  The  social  institution 
of  chivalry,  which  cherished  an  ideal  at  once  manly,  unsel- 
fish, and  poetic,  though  sometimes  degenerating  into  fan- 
ciful and  affected  absurdities,  also  took  firm  root  in 
England  under  the  Norman  kings  and  their  successors. 
The  social  code,  even  of  i^^anners,  influences  literature, 
but  the  social  code  that  furnishes  elevated  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  life  as  chivalry  did,  must  profoundly 
affect  all  artistic  expression.  The  "  perfect  knight  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach"  is  still  a  favorite  type 
in  literature. 
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The  Normans,  the  ruling  class  in  Normandy,  were 
descendants  of  Danes  or  Northmen  who  had  conquered  a 
The  province  in  France  and  given  it  their  name. 

Normans,  The  second  and  third  generation  of  Northmen 
had  amalgamated  with  the  French,  given  up  their  Danish 
language,  and  become  Frenchmen.  The  successors  of 
William  the  Conqueror  were  not  only  kings  of  England, 
but  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  became  by  marriage  and 
conquest  lords  of  all  the  western  part  of  France  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  Normans  proper 
were  the  most  able  and  adaptable  of  all  the  northern 
races,  and  the  conquest  of  England  is  rightly  called  the 
Norman  Conquest;  but  intellectually  it  was  France,  and 
not  merely  Normandy,  that  was  brought  into  relation 
with  England. 

After  a  period  of  depression  the  English  began  to  trans- 
late and  adapt  works  of  French  literature,  in  the  twelfth 
French  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Rhyme  and  stanzaic 
Influence,  forms  were  imitated  in  the  English  language. 
This  alone  was  an  important  innovation.  The  French  tone 
of  gay,  mocking  persiflage  and  witty,  ironical  social  satire, 
so  well  exemplified  in  the  next  period  in  Chaucer's  "  Can- 
terbury Tales,"  began  to  modify  the  seriousness  of  the 
English  mind.  The  French  imagination  is  less  disposed 
to  dwell  on  the  shadowy,  the  vague,  and  the  terrible  than 
is  the  original  English  imagination,  and  the  French  sense 
of  artistic  form  is  more  logical  and  better  regulated  than 
is  that  of  the  English.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
Taillefer,  the  first  to  advance  against  the  English  force  at 
the  battle  of  Senlac,  rode  forward  singing  "  The  Song  of 
Roland,"  for  the  spirit  of  the  French  literature  entered 
into  English  literature  somewhat  as  Norman-French  words 
have  entered  into  the  English  language;  adding  variety 
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and  increasing  scope  without  changing  its  fundamental 
character. 

For  some  time  the  relation  between  English  and  Normans 
was  that  of  rulers  and  ruled.  But  historical  events  soon 
made  them  one  nation.  Normandy  and  Anjou  were  lost 
by  King  John  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Great 
Charter,  which  affirmed  the  rights  of  the  English  people 
and  limited  the  power  of  the  throne  in  imposing  taxes,  was 
wrung  from  him  in  1215.  By  this,  and  still  more  by  the 
Barons'  wars,  the  nobles  and  the  people  were  brought  into 
sympathy.  Gradually  the  English  tongue  became  the 
national  language.  It  was  used  in  the  grammar  schools 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  statute  of 
1362  ordered  English  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of  law. 
"  The  perfect  fusion  of  conquerors  and  conquered  into  an 
English  people  was  marked  by  the  disuse  even  among  the 
nobler  classes  of  the  French  tongue."  It  was,  however, 
a  new  England  that  arose  after  the  transition.  It  had 
taken  up  a  new  element.  Its  culture  was  wider,  its  sym- 
pathies and  power  of  appreciation  were  broadened.  It 
found  its  expression  in  the  verse  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the 
great  poet  of  the  next  period. 

The  great  intellectual  activity  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  is  evinced  by  the  volume  and  variety  of 

the  writings  produced.  The  old  Anglo-Saxon 
of  the*  Chronicle  was  kept  up  intermittently  for  some 

Angio-Nor-      time,  but  history  was  usually  written  in  Latin 

and  in  a  more  connected  torm.  Ihe  legend  or 
religious  story  and  the  secular  short  story,  usually  lively 
and  satirical,  contributed  to  the  mass  of  literary  material 
on  which  poets  have  drawn  ever  since.  The  rhymed 
chronicle  and  the  romance  in  various  forms,  the  allegor- 
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ical  or  didactic  poem,  the  romance  of  adventure,  the  love 
romance,  and  the  Provengal  song  of  gallantry,  became 
known  in  England,  and  in  time  these  forms  were  trans- 
lated, imitated,  or  adapted.  English  literature  became 
more  cosmopolitan  and  began  to  show  the  effect  of  a 
wider  culture  and  of  contact  with  another  civilization. 

The  most  important  literary  phenomenon  was  the  ap- 
pearance in  literature  of  the  Arthurian  story,  into  which 
Arthurian  a  great  number  of  episodes  were  worked,  the 
Romances,  sources  and  development  of  which  constitute  a 
special  study  of  great  intricacy.  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men took  up  the  Celtic  legends  about  Arthur,  and,  in  a 
succession  of  poems,  infused  into  them  new  ethical  ele- 
ments of  knightly  courage,  fidelity,  and  idealism.  The 
British  or  Celtic  historical  tradition  became  vastly  en- 
riched and  elevated  by  assimilating  the  Christian  legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  conception  of  the  perfect  or  holy 
knight,  Galahad,  and  by  compounding  Christian  ideas 
with  the  old  race  stories  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Round 
Table  and  all  the  episodes'  which  go  to  make  up  the 
Arthurian  cycle.  These  have  been  one  of  the  great 
fountain-heads  of  English  poetry,  and  they  took  definite 
literary  form  during  the  Norman  period,  and  in  the 
Norman-French  language.  They  were  translated  into 
the  vernacular  or  English  tongue  even  before  French 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  literature,  and  it  therefore 
happens  that  although  King  Alfred  remains  the  ideal 
English  race-hero,  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  has  had  much 
less  inspirational  effect  on  the  national  imagination  than 
has  the  semi-epic  song  of  the  conquered  Celtic  race.  The 
Norman  Conquest  is,  therefore,  quite  as  important  an  event 
in  English  literary  history  as  it  is  in  English  political 
history,  although  the  English  national  character  remained 
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as  before,  based  on  Germanic  or  Teutonic  traits,  —  truth- 
fulness, courage,  and  perseverance,  which  for  practical 
achievement  are  of  far  more  value  than  artistic  capacity. 

Walter  Map,  or  Mapes,  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  of 
Welsh  extraction.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic  attached  to 
the  court  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  1197  was  ap- 
1140(7)-  '  pointed  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  A  man  of 
1220(7).  literary  culture  and  brilliant  wit,  he  was 
author  of  a  lively  set  of  satirical  sketches  entitled  "De 
Nugis  Curialium,"  or  Courtiers'  Triflings,  and  is  the  re- 
puted author  of  the  satirical  poems  in  rhyming  Latin  pur- 
porting to  be  by  "  Golias  Episcopus,"  or  Bishop  Golias. 
He  worked  over  the  Arthurian  legends  in  Latin,  and  it 
is  thought  that  he  wrote  the  "  Quest  of  the  Grail,"  and 
put  into  literary  form  the  character  of  Sir  Galahad,  the 
knight  of  ideal  purity.  The  Launcelot  legend  in  its 
French  form  is  also  attributed  to  him.  But  there  are 
insoluble  questions  as  to  the  authorship  of  different  parts 
of  the  Arthurian  legends.  We  know,  however,  that 
Walter  Map  was  a  notable  and  eminent  man  of  letters 
in  his  day  in  England,  and  we  see  in  him  a  literary  tone 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  literal-minded,  simple- 
hearted  Saxons.  Liveliness,  brilliancy,  and  humor  are 
important  elements  of  literature,  and  we  may  take  Map 
as  a  representative  among  many  others  of  what  the  Nor- 
mans did  for  English  letters.  If  he  really  did  elevate 
and  spiritualize  the  Arthurian  legends,  our  debt  to  him 
is  very  great  and  of  a  higher  nature. 

Wace  (11207-1180?),  sometimes  called  Robert  Wace, 
although  the  subject  of  an  English  king,  can  hardly  be 
called  an  Englishman  at  all.     He  was  born  in  the  isle  of 
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Jersey,  and  received  from  Henry  II.  a  prebend  at  Bayeux 
in  France.  He  wrote  a  "Roman  de  Brut,"  founded  on 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  "  Historia  Britonum," 
and  also  a  "Roman  de  Rou,"  a  chronicle  of 
the  Norman  dukes  from  RoUo  or  Rolf  the  Northman, 
both  in  rhyme.  Though  strictly  a  French  trouvere^ 
he  is  mentioned  to  show  how  closely  France  and  Eng- 
land were  connected  at  the  time,  and  because  English 
Layamon  refers  to  his  poems  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
his  "Brut." 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  another  Welshman,  wrote  a 
long  Latin  book,  called  "  Chronicon  sive  Historia  Brito- 
^   ^     ^      num."      He  was  archdeacon  of  the  church  in 

Geoff^y  of 

Monmonth,  Monmouth,  and  in  1152  was  made  bishop  of 
1100-1154.  Saint  Asaph.  His  work  traces  the  colonization 
of  Britain  to  Brutus  or  Brut  (hence  the  name  Britain), 
a  grandson  of  ^neas,  in  accordance  with  a  general  cus- 
tom of  the  Middle  Ages  of  referring  the  founding  of 
every  nation  to  some  Trojan  hero,  as  Virgil  had  done  for 
Rome.  Brutus  is  thus  made  an  eponymous  hero  like 
Romulus.  The  book  has,  of  course,  no  resemblance  to 
history  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  author  claims  to 
have  gathered  his  materials  from  a  Breton  or  Armorican 
book,  but  even  in  his  own  day  his  tales  were  regarded  as 
fabulous.  However,  he  is  a  great  romancer,  and  many 
of  the  stories,  which  were  very  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  his  day,  have  retained  a  place  in  literature.  They  have 
been  copied  and  expanded  by  many  subsequent  writers  : 
by  Wace  in  French,  by  Layamon  in  middle  English  in  his 
day,  and  by  Fabyan  and  Holinshed  in  Elizabethan  times. 
Here  is  the  original  (written)  story  of  King  Lear  and  of 
Arthur.     Spenser,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  wd  Milton  are 
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indebted  to  him  indirectly,  and  whether  he  was  inventor 
or  compiler,  his  Latin  book  has  been  one  of  the  fountain- 
heads  of  English  fiction. 

During  the  period  of  Norman  supremacy  the  great  body 
of  the  people  continued  to  speak  dialects  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle  which  gradually  changed  into  middle  English, 

Engliah.  ^nd  most  of  them  knew  no  other  tongue.  There 
was  no  central  standard,  and,  in  consequence,  changes  in 
the  language,  already  set  in,  continued.  In  the  end,  as 
we  know,  it  took  up  a  large  number  of  Norman  words, 
dropped  most  of  its  inflections,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  again  became  a  national  and  literary  language. 
During  the  Norman  centuries,  here  and  there,  a  monk 
whose  sympathies  were  with  his  own  people  wrote  some- 
thing for  them  to  read  or  to  listen  to  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Layamon,  who 
wrote  the  "  Brut "  (or  Brutiad)  of  Layarhon ;  Orm,  who 
wrote  the  "  Ormulum " ;  and  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
who  wrote  a  rhymed  chronicle,  rhyme  having  been  in- 
troduced by  the  French  poets.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
period  many  French  metrical  romances  were  translated  or 
adapted  into  the  tongue  now  known  as  "  Middle  English." 

The  "  Ormulum,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  work  destitute  of  much 
jjjg  merit  from  the  literary  point  of  view.     It  is 

"OrmnlTim."  interesting  as  the  effort  of  a  good  priest  to 
furnish  his  people  with  devotional  reading  in  their  native 
language.  It  is  also  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  system  of  spelling, 
his  plan  apparently  being  to  double  the  consonant  follow- 
ing a  vowel  when  the  vowel  had  an  obscure  sound.     This 
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makes  it  valuable  to  those  who  study  the  history  of  pro- 
nunciation. It  consists  of  paraphrases  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  day  followed  by  homilies.  As  he  reached  only  the 
thirty-second  day  and  wrote  twenty  thousand  lines,  we 
must  at  least  respect  the  industry  of  the  old  monk. 

Of  "Lawmon"  (or  Layamon)  little  is  known  except 
what  may  be  gathered  from  incidental  references  in  his 
Layamon,  poem.  It  is  Written  in  middle  English.  The 
1200(7).  date  is  supposed  to  be  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  form  is  the  Saxon  short,  rhymeless  line, 
with  an  occasional  lapse  into  rhyme.  Modernizing  the 
speech,  the  poem  in  Professor  Earle's  version  or  transla- 
tion opens  thus :  — 

**  There  was  a  priest  in  the  land 
Who  was  named  Layamon, 
He  was  the  son  of  Lovenath ; 
May  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  him, 
He  dwelt  at  Ernly 
At  a  noble  church 
Upon  Severn's  bank, 
Good  it  seemed  to  him, 
Aton  Radstone 
When  he  read  book. 
It  came  to  him  in  mind 
And  in  his  chief  thought 
That,  he  would  of  England 
Tell  the  noble  deeds, 
What  the  men  were  named 
And  whence  they  came 
Who  English  land  first  had 
After  the  flood 
That  came  from  the  Lord, 
That  destroyed  all  here 
That  were  found  alive 
Except  Noah  and  Shem, 
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Japhet  and  Cam, 

And  their  four  wives 

That  were  with  them  in  the  ark. 

Layamon  began  the  journey 

Wide  over  the  land 

And  got  the  noble  books 

Which  he  took  for  pattern, 

And  he  took  the  English  book 

That  Saint  Bede  made. 

Another  he  took  in  Latin 

That  Saint  Albin  made 

And  the  fvere  Austin 

Who  brought  baptism  hither  in ; 

The  third  book  he  took, 

Laid  there  in  the  midst. 

That  a  French  clerk  made 

Who  was  named  Wace, 

Who  could  write  well, 

And  gave  it  to  the  noble  Eleanor 

That  was  Henry's  queen. 

Layamon  laid  down  these  books 

And  turned  the  leaves. 

He  beheld  them  lovingly ; 

May  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him. 

Pen  he  took  with  fingers 

And  wrote  a  book-skin 

And  the  true  word  set  together 

And  the  three  books 

Compressed  into  one." 

The  poem  extends  to  fifty-six  hundred  lines  without 
much  plan.  The  stories  of  Lear  and  Cymbeline  are  re- 
hearsed ;  the  death  or  "  passing  "  of  Arthur  is  finely  told. 
There  is  the  old  simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  some 
softening  of  the  old,  rough  strength.  As  Mr.  Morley 
says,  "There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  picture 
of  this  simple  English  priest  in  his  quiet  home  in  a  remote 
parish' of  Worcester,  putting  the  books  on  his  rough  oaken 
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table  and  'turning  the  leaves  lovingly'  while  he  tran- 
scribes into  the  language  of  the  people,  the  rude  epic  of 
their  nation."  That  he  should  write  in  English  a  poem 
on  a  subject  which  was  already  treated  in  French  in  a 
far  more  finished  manner  than  he  could  hope  to  render 
it,  shows  how  stubbornly  the  English  held  on  to  their 
mother  tongue.  Layamon,  with  his  Latin  book,  and  his 
French  book,  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  book  open  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  "  compressing  them  into  one,"  seems  to  be 
presiding  at  the  birth  of  the  composite  English  language. 

Among  the  numerous  writers  of  the  period, — poets,  theo- 
logians, chroniclers,  and  romancers, — Robert  of  Gloucester 
Kobert  of  ^^7  ^®  mentioned,  not  on  account  of  any  great 
GlonoesteT.  literary  merit,  but  because  he  wrote  in  middle 
English  and  in  rhyme,  using  a  long  line  copied  from  the 
Alexandrine  of  the  French  trouvere  and  entirely  unlike 
the  Saxon  form.  His  chief  work  is  a  rhymed  chronicle  of 
England,  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  death  of  Henry 
•III.  (1272).  The  first  part  is  a  rendition  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  "  Historia "  i  but  as  the  author  approaches 
his  own  time  he  draws  from  contemporary  accounts  (oral, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases),  and  consequently  his  book,  like 
most  of  the  monkish  chronicles,  possesses  some  historical 
value  for  the  two  01  three  generations  preceding  that  of 
the  writer.  The  vocabulary  is  free  from  Norman  words, 
but  the  rhyme  and  the  more  sustained  cadence  of  the  line 
mark  a  change  in  poetic  art.  The  following  extract  shows 
that  the  language  (the  Gloucestershire  dialect)  was  not 
much  different  from  our  modern  English,  except  in  the 
absence  of  words  of  French  derivation  :  — 

"  Thus  come  lo  1  Engelonde  into  Norraannes  honde, 
And  the  Normans  ne  couthe  speke  tho  bote  her  owe  speche, 
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And  speke  French  as  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  al  so  teche, 

So  that  heymen  of  thys  lond,  that  of  her  blod  come, 

Holdeth  alle  thulke  speche  that  hii  of  hem  nome. 

Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  tolth  of  hym  well  lute : 

Ac  lowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyss  and  to  her  kunde  speche  yute. 

Ich  wene  ther  be  ne  man  in  world  contreyes  none 

That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speche,  but  Engelonde  one. 

Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  yt  ys, 

Vor  the'  more  that  a  man  con  the  more  worth  he  ys." 

The  passage  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Craik : 

"  Thus  lo  1  England  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans :  and  the 
Normans  could  not  speak  then  but  their  own  speech,  and  spoke  French 
as  they  did  at  home,  and  their  children  did  all  so  teach ;  so  that  high 
men  of  this  land,  that  of  their  blood  come,  retain  all  the  same  speech 
that  they  of  them  took.  For,  unless  a  man  know  French,  one  talketh 
of  him  little.  But  low  men  hold  to  English,  and  to  their  natural  speech 
yet.  I  imagine  there  be  no  people  in  any  country  of  the  world  that 
do  not  hold  to  their  natural  speech,  but  in  England  alone.  But  well 
I  wot  it  is  well  for  to  know  both;  for  the  more  that  a  man  knows,  the 
more  worth  he  is." 

The  authors  named  above  have  been  selected  to  give  an' 
idea  of  the  transition  character  of  the  period  and  of  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  native  English  adhered  to  the 
use  of  their  own  language.  There  were  many  other  writ- 
ers in  Latin  and  French.  Good  judges  declare  that  as 
many  books  were  written  in  England  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
as  have  appeared  at  any  other  time.  By  degrees  English 
prevailed  over  the  other  languages,  Latin  and  French. 
Among  the  chroniclers  were  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  Geraldus  Cambrensis ;  among 
the  sermonizers,  or  theologians,  Robert  Grosseteste,  the 
monk,  Orm,  and  the  writer  of  the  "  Ancren  Riwle"  (Rule 
of  living  for  nuns  or  anchoresses),  and  Richard  RoUe  of 
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Hampole ;    among  the   philosophers,   Roger   Bacon   and 
John  Dui?s  Scotus. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period,  many  French  romances 
and  shorter  "lays"  were  translated  into  English  by  un- 
Metrioal  known  authors.  Among  these,  besides  parts 
Somances.  of  the  Arthurian  romances,  are  the  long  poems, 
"Alexander,"  "Guy  of  Warwick,"  "Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,"  "Florice  and  Blanchfleur,"  "Amys  and  Amylon." 
The  point  of  view  of  these  "metrical  romances"  is  that  of 
mediaeval  chivalry,  and  Shakespeare's  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida"  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  a  portion  of  their 
spirit  and  method.  No  matter  whether  the  characters  are 
Greeks,  or  Persians,  or  Saracens,  or  Romans,  they  are  rep- 
resented as  mediaeval  knights.  French  words,  of  necessity, 
creep  into  the  vocabulary  to  represent  chivalric  notions. 
One  fine  poem,  "Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight," 
appears  in  a  formless  waste  of  narrative  poems  and  semi- 
epic  ballads.  The  language  and  the  nation  were  forming. 
Normandy  was  lost,  and  England  became  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  knights.  In  1362, 
Edward  III.  being  king,  French  and  Latin  gave  place 
to  English  in  the  courts  of  law.  Latin  remained  the 
language  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  diplomacy  for  two 
hundred  years  longer,  but  French  became  the  language 
of  the  national  enemy.  The  nation  took  up  many 
elements  of  song  and  story  from  the  Norman  French, 
and  the  new  composite  English  became  the  national  lan- 
guage. Beginning  as  the  language  of  poetry  with  its  use 
by  Chaucer,  this  language  has,  in  the  course  of  five  cen- 
turies, been  molded  into  many  beautiful  and  artistic 
forms  by  the  genius  of  a  composite  race.  Its  literary 
methods  and  to  some  extent  its  literary  spirit  have  at 
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times  been  affected  by  the  literatures  of  ancient  Rome 
and  of  contemporary  France  and  Italy.  We  have,  here- 
after, a  vast  and  complicated  product,  reflecting  the  ten- 
dencies of  various  streams  in  a  vast  and  complicated  civi- 
lization. We  can  only  touch,  and  that  briefly,  on  some 
of  the  most  salient  and  striking  points  in  its  development. 

As  the  Norman  period  is  composite  and  transitional,  its 

characteristics  are  multiform.     The  most  important  results 

from  the  literary  point  were  the  infusion  of  some 

Oharaoter- 

ifltiosofthe  of  the  lighter  and  of  some  of  the  romantic  quali- 
Period.  |.jgg  ^jj^Q  English  literature,  and  the  educational 

effect  which  followed  from  making  the  English  mind 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  a  different  civiliza- 
tion. The  general  characteristics  of  the  French  of  the 
period  were  intellectual  liveliness,  wit,  good  sense,  and 
something  of  a  mocking  or  good-humoredly  satiric  spirit. 
The  idea  of  chivalry  as  embodied  in  the  conception  of  the 
pure  knight,  Galahad,  and  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail 
was  their  highest  inspiration,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
these  are  noble  and  pure  poetic  allegories  however  much 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  originated  from  a 
French  source.  But,  as  said  before,  cultured  wit  is  the 
main  contribution  of  the  French  mind  to  the  literature  of 
England.  Poetry  for  the  Norman  knights  was  the  *'  gay 
science,"  and  the  Saxon  seriousness  or  the  Celtic  plaintive 
melancholy  were  both  alien  to  their  spirit.  It  is  thought 
that  the  Norman  jongleurs  (^joculatores)  and  minstrels 
introduced  the  mimetic  element  into  the  literature  of 
amusement,  and  that  the  Norman  ecclesiastics  introduced 
the  liturgical  plays  or  mysteries  into  England,  and  so  laid 
the  foundation  of  dramatic  art.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Germanic  solidity  of  the 
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English  character  shaped  itself  in  time  under  the  influence 
of  the  liveliness  and  culture  of  the  French,  and  became 
capable  —  as  shown  in  Chaucer  —  of  much  more  brilliant, 
varied,  and  delicate  expression  than  had  been  possible 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  English  before  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

QUESTIONS 

What  impress  did  the  Normans  leave  on  English  character  and 
manners  ? 

Show  how  the  revival  of  letters  which  immediately  followed  the 
Conquest  was  a  purely  ecclesiastical  revival. 

Name  three  important  monastic  chronicles  and  their  authors. 

What  is  the  relation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  the  literature  of 
the  Arthurian  legend  ? 

What  were  some  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  views  of  the 
Norman  kings  and  churchmen  ? 

Name  three  native  Englishmen  of  this  period  who  wrote  in  French? 

Describe  the  Norman  lais  and  fabliaux. 

For  what  works  produced  in  England  did  they  form  the  models  ? 
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With  the  close  of  the  Norman-French  period  the  vari- 
ous race  elements  that  go  to  the  making  of  the  English 
Historical  nation  were  pretty  thoroughly  unified.  The 
Sketch.  Norman  was  no  longer  a  foreigner,  but  an  Eng- 

lishman, though  French  was  for  some  time  used  in  the 
law  courts  as  Latin  was  used  in  the  lectures  and  disputa- 
tions at  the  universities.  The  foundations  of  the  English 
Constitution  were  laid.  Wars  with  France  intensified 
the  feeling  of  English  nationality.  The  institution  of 
chivalry  tended  to  refine  manners  and  upheld  a  high 
ideal  of  courage  and  courtesy,  and  it  attained  a  brilliant 
development  in  the  court  of  Edward  III.  (1327-1377). 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  the  first  great  English  poet,  illustrated  the  opening 
of  the  "  first  English  literary  period  "  in  a  series  of  poems 
which  express  the  life  of  his  age  with  a  vivacity  and  bril- 
liancy unequaled  till  we  reach  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 

44 
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The  century  following  Chaucer's  death  in  1400  is 
sometimes  characterized  (perhaps  unjustly)  as  the  "  blank 
period."  Nevertheless,  events  of  far-reaching  influence 
took  place  before  its  close.  In  1492  the  discovery  of  the 
West  Indies  initiated  the  maritime  expeditions  which,  by 
widening  the  boundaries  of  the  known  world  and  modi- 
fying men's  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  our  globe  to 
the  universe,  were  one  of  the  causes  of  the  audacity  of 
the  imagination  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  art  of 
printing  was  introduced  into  England  in  1477.  The 
use  of  gunpowder  in  wars  dates  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  this  certainly  had  a  great  effect  in  breaking 
up  the  feudal  constitution  of  society.  All  these  are 
what  are  commonly  termed  epoch-making  events,  and 
redeem  the  fifteenth  century  from  the  charge  of  barren- 
ness. In  the  intellectual  world  we  note  that  the  first 
impulse  from  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  reached  Chaucer 
through  the  works  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  that 
Wycklif's  Bible  and  Tyndall's  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  brohght  men  into  contact  with  the  new 
conceptions  of  religion  and  duty  which,  though  taking 
many  different  forms,  were  the  underlying  motives  of 
the  Reformation,  and  were,  to  say  the  least,  a  powerful 
intellectual  ferment. 

Greek  was  first  taught  in  Oxford  in  1491.  The  learned 
and  witty  Erasmus,  the  tone  of  whose  criticism  is  quite 
modern,  visited  England  in  1497.  These  dates,  indeed, 
are  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  but  Malory's  "  Morte 
Darthur"  was  printed  in  1485.  This,  at  least  in  its 
effect  on  later  poets  and  on  the  general  mind  of  England, 
was  an  important  book. 

Only  a  very  meager  outline  of  Chaucer's  life  can  be 
constructed,  but  he  is  not  unique  in  this  regard,  for  very 
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few  biographical  details  can  be  gathered  about  any  writer 
till  we  come  to  Milton  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Geoffrey  authorities  for  Chaucer's  life  are  a  few  refer- 
1340(7)-  ences  in  his  own  writings  and  those  of  his  con- 
1400.  temporaries  or  immediate  successors,  and  many 

entries  in  the  state  papers  of  the  period,  showing  that  he 
was  employed  in  various  capacities  by  the  government. 
Even  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
The  evidence  is  conflicting,  even  supposing  that  it  all 
relates  to  the  same  individual,  and  neither  Geoffrey  nor 
Chaucer  (shoemaker)  were  uncommon  names. ^  In  1556  a 
monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  giving  the  date  of  his  death  as  1400  and 
his  age  as  seventy-two,  which  would  put  the  year  of  his 
birth  as  far  back  as  1328.  In  a  famous  lawsuit  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Richard  II. 's  reign,  between  the  families  of 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor,  a  witness  was  called,  October  12, 
1386,  who  is  described  as  "  Geoffry  Chaucer,  Esquire,  del 
age  de  xl  ans  et  plus,  armiez  par  xxvij  ans."  According 
to  the  inscription  in  the  Abbey,  Chaucer  wpuld  have  been 
fifty-seven  at  that  date.  The  record  of  the  lawsuit  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  great  weight  as  a  contemporary  docu- 
ment, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  age  of  a  witness  is  not  a 
matter  on  which  it  '^  necessary  to  be  accurate.  The  dates 
on  a  tombstone  or  other  mortuary  monument  are  also 
regarded  as  trustworthy  evidence  if  the  inscription  is 
made  soon  after  death.  In  the  present  case  the  direct 
evidence  stated  above,  and  the  indirect  evidence,  allusions 
in  Chaucer's  works  and  records  of  employment  in  diplo- 
matic missions  and  political  offices,  are  fairly  reconciled 
by  assuming  the  date  of  his  birth  as  not  later  than  1340. 

1  The  name  Chaucer  may,  however,  be  derived  from  Chauffe-cire, 
wax-melter. 


<0eo(ltes  Cbaucec 
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It  is  evident  from  his  works  that  he  had  been  liberally 
educated,  for  his  allusions  to  the  literature  of  the  day 
evince  the  familiarity  begotten  of  early  intimacy,  and  in 
his  mature  years  he  wrote  a  treatise  explaining  the  use  of 
the  astrolabe  (a  crude  astrological  instrument)  for  his  son 
Lewis.     There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  a  student 
at  either  of  the  universities.     But  in  1357  he  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  household  of  Prince  Lionel,  second 
son  of  Edward  III.     Afterward  he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  the  king 
and  founder  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.     In  those  days  of 
the  highest   development   of  chivalry  young  men  were 
taken  as  "  pages  "  into  the  establishments  of  great  nobles, 
and  trained  not  only  in  warlike  exercises,  but  in  accom- 
plishments deemed  fitting  for   future  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  some  cases  we  can  believe  that  literary 
culture,  as  well  as   chivalric   courtesy,  was   imparted  to 
them.     When  John  of  Gaunt  was  twenty-nine,  his  first 
wife,  Blanche,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Lancaster 
and  mother  of  Henry  of  Hereford,  afterward  Henry  IV., 
died,  and  in  her  memory  Chaucer  wrote  the  "  Book  of  the 
Duchesse."     Probably  through  the  influence  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  or  of   the  Duke  of   Clarence,  Chaucer  received 
several  government   appointments   and  a  pension.     He 
was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  to  arrange  with  the 
city  of  Genoa  a  treaty,  fixing  the  privileges  of  the  mer- 
chants of  both  countries,  and  in  carrying  out  this  duty  he 
traveled  to  Italy.     In  1374  he  was  made  one  of  the  Comp- 
trollers of  the  Customs  of  Wool.     In  1375  he  received 
the  custody  of  the  lands  of  a  minor  ward  of  the  crown, 
Edmond  Staplegale  of  Kent.     In  1377  he  was  associated 
with  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester,  in  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Holland.     In  June  of  that  j^ear  Edward  III.  died 
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and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Richard  II.,  son  of 
Edward,  the  "Black  Prince."  In  1378  Chaucer  was  sent 
on  two  missions,  one  to  France,  in  connection  with  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  one  to  Lombardy  with  Sir 
Edward  Berkeley.  The  fact  that  Chaucer  filled  these 
important  positions  successively  shows  that  he  must  have 
been  regarded  as  a  man  of  practical  abilities  —  and  not 
simply  as  a  writer.  However,  at  this  time  and  for  sev- 
eral centuries  afterward,  literary  production  was  rewarded 
by  employment  of  some  sort  at  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
patron,  or  even  by  direct  gifts  of  money. 

Among  Chaucer's  "  minor  "  or  shorter  poems  are  :  "The 
A.  B.  C,"  an  address  to  the  Viugin  in  twenty-four  eight- 
Chaucer'8  ^"^®  stanzas,  the  first  letters  of  which  are  the 
Minor  consccutivc  letters  of  the  alphabet,  paraphrased 

Poems.  from  a  French  poem  ;  "  The  Compleynte  unto 
Pite  "  ^  in  nineteen  seven-line  stanzas  ;  "  The  Book  of  the 
Duchesse"  in  octosyllabic  couplets  (1334  lines)  ;  "The 
Compleynt  of  Mars,"  298  lines  in  stanzas  of  seven  and 
nine  lines  ;  "  The  Parlement  of  Foules,"  in  octosyllabic 
couplets,  unfinished,  but  extending  to  2158  lines ;  a  num- 
ber of  ballades  (approximately  in  the  form  of  the  French 
ballade,  three  stanzas  and  an  envoi  ending  with  a  refrain) 
and  a  fragment  entitled  "Compleynte  to  his  Lady,"  in 
"terza  rima."  The  introduction  of  new  measures  from 
French  and  Italian  models,  especially  of  the  ten-syllable 
couplet  or  rhymed  pentameter,  knjwn  as  the  heroic 
couplet,  is  one  of  the  services  which  entitle  Chaucer  to  be 
regarded  as  the  "  first  maker  of  our  fair  language. " 

The  "major"  poems  of  Chaucer  are  :  "Troilus  and 
Criseyde  "  ;  "  The  Legende  of  Goode  Women  "  ;  "  The 
Hous  of  Fame  "  ;  and  the  famous  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

1 "  Compleynt"  is  equivalent  to  "poetic  or  sentimental  address." 

JOHNSON^S  LIT.  —  4 
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The  following  poems,  which  used  to  be  bound  up  with 
Chaucer's  works,  are  considered  by  those  who  have  made 
a  study  of  the  subject  not  to  be  his:  "The  Court  of 
Love";  "The  Compleynt  of  the  Black  Knighte";  "The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf";  "Chaucer's  Dream";  "  The  Cuckoo 
and  the  Nightingale." 

A  translation  of  the  "Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  a  long 
allegorical  French  poem,  very  popular  at  the  period,  is 
also  bound  with  Chaucer's  poems,  though  the  question  of 
authorship  is  not  decided  with  absolute  certainty. 

Chaucer's  "Troilus  and  Criseyde,"  in  five  books  and 
8250  lines,  is  a  modified  English  version  of  Boccaccio's 
*'  Troilus  "Filostrato."  It  cannot  be  called  a  translation, 
and  as  it  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  original,  and 

Criseyde,*'  ^j^g  treatment  is  different.  In  the  Italian  ver- 
sion, Pandarus  is  a  young  man  ;  Chaucer  makes  him  an  old 
one.  Criseyde  is  represented  by  Chaucer  as  a  woman  not 
destitute  of  depth  of  feeling,  though  inconstant,  and  as 
yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances  against  which  a  strug- 
gle is  hopeless.  Chaucer's  Criseyde  is  a  far  higher  type 
of  womanhood  than  is  Shakespeare's  Cressida,  and  every 
deviation  which  the  English  poet  makes  from  the  Italian 
is  in  the  interest  of  wholesomeness  and  dramatic  truth. 
The  poem  is  built  out  of  the  Italian  one,  but  the  founda- 
tions are  extended  far  beyond  those  of  the  original.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  chivalric  romances  on  classical 
themes. 

The  limits  of  this  book  do  not  allow  anv  extended  de- 
scription  of  Chaucer's  work.  The  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  is 
j^^  the  poem  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  illus- 

**  Canter-  trates  fully  the  range  and  variety  of  his  genius. 
bury  Tales.'*  rpj^^  scheme  was  possibly  suggested  by  Boccac- 
cio's "  Decameron."     A  company  of  thirty-one  people,  in- 
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eluding  Chaucer  and  the  host,  are  represented  as  meeting 
at  the  Tabard  Inn  in  Southwark,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  journey  to  Canterbury  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing the  shrine  where  are  kept  the  relics  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
the  Martyr.  The  host,  Harry  Bailly,  agrees  to  accompany 
them,  and  proposes  that  each  shall  tell  a  story  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  travel.  This  is  agreed  to,  and  the  host 
is  elected  marshal  of  the  company.  The  prologue,  860 
lines,  describes  the  various  personages,  and,  as  they  com- 
prise representatives  from  nearly  every  grade  of  society, 
we  have  a  set  of  pictures  of  various  types.  The  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  exercise  of  Chaucer's  admirable 
powers  of  observation  and  description  makes  the  prologue 
and  the  "link  words,"  in  which  the  various  characters 
are  introduced,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  It 
presents  a  vivid  and  realistic  picture  of  fourteenth-century 
England. 

The  party  was  afterward  joined  by  a  Canon  and  his 
Yeoman,  or  attendant.  The  original  plan  contemplated 
two  tales  on  the  journey  and  two  on  the  return  from  each 
pilgrim,  though  had  the  work  been  completed,  doubtless 
the  scheme  would  have  been  modified.  As  it  is,  seven  of 
the  party  tell  no  tales  at  all,  and  none  more  than  one, 
unless  we  credit  the  "Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas"  and  the 
prose  "  Tale  of  Meliboeus  "  both  to  Chaucer.  "  The  Par- 
sons Tale  "  is  in  prose. 

Even  in  its  incorilplete  state  we  must  regard  the  work 
as  a  reflection  of  the  society  of  the  day.  The  narrators 
represent  different  grades  of  society,  and  the  stories  they 
relate  correspond  to  their  social  positions.  The  Knight 
rehearses  the  chivalric  romance  of  "Palamon  and  Arcite," 
the  Prioress  a  miraculous  legend,  the  Nun's  Priest  a 
witty  fable,  the   Miller   and   the   Reeve   vulgar  stories. 
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This  encyclopedic  character  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
great  work  of  Chaucer  as  a  whole,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  lets  us  into  the  spirit  of  an  age  more  than  the  liter- 
ature which  is  popular  in  it. 

Chaucer's  scheme  gives  a  far  better  opportunity  for 
painting  types  of  different  social  classes  than  does  Boc- 
caccio's, for  Chaucer's  gathering  is  a  popular  one,  and  all 
grades  are  represented  except  that  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
Knight  and  the  Prioress  are  affiliated  to  the  nobility. 
Boccaccio  brings  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  upper  class  together  at  a  villa,  where  they  have  fled 
to  escape  the  plague  in  Florence.  They  are  all  social 
equals  and  display  no  wide  variations  of  manners.  It 
might  be  said  that  they  could  all  gather  easily  and  listen 
to  a  story  told  by  one  of  their  number,  whereas  it  would 
be  impossible  for  many  of  a  company  of  thirty-one  on 
horseback  to  hear  the  talk  of  one  of  them  ;  but  the  scheme 
is  merely  a  device  for  linking  the  tales  together,  and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  point  out  the  fact  that  stories 
are  not  rehearsed  in  rhyme  as  to  object  to  the  pretext  for 
getting  them  told.  The  picture  of  the  company  is  very 
realistic,  and  the  plan  of  linking  stories  together  by  sup- 
posing them  told  to  a  company  by  one  of  the  number  has 
never  been  more  skillfully  and  naturally  managed.  As 
will  be  remembered,  Longfellow  used  this  scheme  in  "Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  and  Whittier  on  a  small  scale  in 
"The  Tent  on  the  Beach." 

The  literary  qualities  of  Chaucer's  work  are  of  a 
very  high  order.  Chaucer  introduced  metric  and  stan- 
zaic  forms  from  the  French  and  Italian  and  used  them 
with  great  skill.  Any  one  who  will  memorize  the  first 
forty  lines  of  the  prologue  must  confess  that  his  ear  was 
unrivaled..    His  great  merit  lies  in  his  powers  of  obser- 
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vation,  in  his  love  of  outdoor  nature,  in  the  simplicity 
and  straightforwardness  of  his  language,  and  in  his  wit 
and  humor.  His  characters  are  admirably  tfiscriminated, 
and  are  so  lifelike  that  we  are  led  to  believe  them 
drawn  from  living  originals.  Though  the  vulgar-minded 
ones  tell  very  vulgar  stories,  the  coarseness  of  their 
tales  is  not  Chaucer's,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
conventional  manners  of  the  day  allowed  plain  talking 
on  subjects  which  at  present  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in 
mixed  companies. 

We  do  not  find  in  Chaucer  the  profound  scrutiny  of 

life  which  characterizes  the  thought  of  so  many  of  the 

Elizabethans.     There  was  considerable  dissatis- 

Character" 

iatics  of  faction  with  the  ambitious  and  worldly  members 
Chaucer*8  of  the  priesthood  felt  during  the  period,  and  the 
^^  ^*  spirit  of  resistance  to  Italian  claims  of  spiritual 
authority  was  in  the  air,  but  society  was  not  stirred  deeply  by 
fundamental  questions  of  religion  until  considerably  later. 
From  Chaucer's  picture  of  the  ideal  parish  priest  —  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  delicately  shaded  portraits  in 
English  literature  —  we  infer  that  he  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  authority  in  religious  matters,  provided  the  man 
invested  with  authority  justified  his  claim  to  exercise  it 
by  his  life  and  character.  Chaucer's  attitude  toward  philo- 
sophic freedom  of  thought  is  like  Shakespeare's  attitude 
toward  civil  liberty.  The  conception  did  not  form  part 
of  the  common  stock  of  ideas  of  the  age,  and  is  ignored  be- 
cause non-existent.  Chaucer  comprehended  the  humanity 
of  his  day,  and  presents  it  with  a  sane  and  good-humored 
shrewdness.  His  sympathies  were  not  confined  to  any 
one  class,  but  he  understands  with  equal  keenness  of  per- 
ception the  nature  of  the  martial  Knight,  the  dainty  Prior- 
ess, the  Miller  "  f ordronken  with  ale,"  the  business-like 
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Maniciple,  the  piratical  Seaman,  the  "Poor  Persoun  of 
a  Town,"  and  the  corrupt  Pardoner.  The  breadth  of 
Chaucer's  human  sympathies,  the  keenness  of  his  obser- 
vation of  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  individual,  his 
love  for  outdoor  nature,  his  power  of  description,  and 
his  appreciation  of  what  is  genuine,  noble,  and  true  in- 
humanity make  us  believe  that  had  he  lived  two  hundred 
years  later  in  England's  great  dramatic  period,  Shake- 
speare would  not  have  been  without  a  formidable  rival, 
though  he  might  still  have  remained  without  a  peer. 

The  "  Knightes  Tale  "  is  the  longest  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales."  It  contains  2050  lines,  and  is  founded  on  the 
"Teseide"  of  Boccaccio.  It  is  a  splendid  and  ornate 
chivalric  romance,  and  contains  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  the  three  temples  of  Mars,  Diana,  and  Venus,  which 
are  elaborated  with  a  profusion  of  color  and  ornament. 
The  "  Nonne  Preestes  Tale  "  is  a  fable  of  a  cock,  a  hen,  and 
a  fox,  in  which  the  conversation  of  the  fowls  presents  a 
delightful  and  witty  parody  of  humanity.  The  "  Clerkes 
Tale"  embodies  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  patient 
and  obedient  wife,  and  contains  some  of  the  purest  and 
tenderest  poetry  Chaucer  wrote,  although  the  ideal  is  as 
fanciful  as  that  of  the  perfect  knight.  The  tale  assigned 
to  the  Prioress  idealizes  a  religious  legend  in  the  same 
poetic  light.  Of  the  tales  of  the  lower  classes  we  can 
say  that  they  are  at  least  witty,  and  are  not  intended 
to  pander  to  low  tastes.  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men"  are  represented  in  the  company,  and  the  vulgar 
ones  are  true  to  their  nature. 

The  subjoined  extracts  give  but  slight  idea  of  the 
author's  powers,  for  they  belong  in  their  places.  Students 
should  read  Lounsbury's  brilliant  and  scholarly  "  Studies 
in  Chaucer." 
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Fbom  the  "Canterbury  Tales" 

There  was  also  a  nonne,  a  Prioresse 

That  of  her  smyling  was  full  symple  and  coy,* 

Her  gretteste  ooth  was  but  by  Seinte  Ley ; 

And  she  as  cleped  ^  Madame  Eglentyne. 

Full  well  she  song  the  service  dyvyne, 

Entuned  in  hir  nose  f  ul  semely ; 

And  Frensh  she  spak  ful  faire  and  fetisly," 

After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 

For  Frensh  of  Paris  was  to  hir  unknowe.* 

At  mete  wel  y-taught  was  she  with-alle ; 

She  leet  no  morsel  from  hir  lippes  falle, 

Ne  wette  hir  fingres  in  hir  sauce  depe. 

Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe. 

That  no  drope  ne  fiUe  up-on  hir  brest. 

In  curteisye  was  set  ful  muche  hir  lest.* 

Hu*  over  lippe  wyped  she  so  clene, 

That  in  hir  coppe  was  no  ferthing  *  sene 

Of  grece,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hir  draughte. 

Ful  semely  after  hir  mete  she  raughte,'' 

And  sikerly  ^  she  was  of  greet  desport. 

And  ful  plesaunt,  and  amiable  of  port. 

And  peyned  •  hir  to  countrefete  chere 

Of  court,  and  been  estatlich  of  manere, 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  1°  of  reverence. 

But,  for  to  speken  of  hir  conscience, 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 

She  wolde  wepe,  if  that  she  sawe  a  mous 

Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde. 

Of  smale  houndes  had  she,  that  she  fedde 

With  rosted  flesh,  or  milk  and  wastel-breed.^* 

But  sore  weep  she  if  oon  of  hem  were  deed. 

Or  if  men  snioot  it  with  a  yerde  **  smerte : 

1  Quiet  and  refined  ;  ladylike,  but  slightly  affected. 

2  Called.  fi  Pleasure.  » Surely.  "  Cake, 

« Neatly.  *  Smallest  spot.        ^  Took  pains.      ^  Yard,  rod. 

*  Unknown.        ^  Reached.  '^  Worthy. 
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And  al  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  seemly  her  wimpel  ^  pinched  was ; 

Hir  nose  tretys  ^ ;  hir  eyeu  greye  as  glas ; 

Hir  mouth  ful  smal,  and  ther-to  '  softe  and  reed ; 

But  sikerly  *  she  hadde  a  fair  forheed ; 

It  was  almost  a  spanne  brood,  I  trowe ; 

For,  hardily,  she  was  nat  undergrowe.* 

Ful  fetis  •  was  hir  cloke,  as  I  was  war. 

Of  smal  coral  aboute  hir  arm  she  bar 

A  peire  of  bedes,  gauded  "^  al  with  grene ; 

And  ther-on  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene, 

On  which  ther  was  first  write  a  crowned  A, 

And  after,  Amor  vincit  omnia, 

A  Shipman  was  ther,  woning  ^  fer  by  weste : 
For  aught  I  woot,  he  was  of  Derteniouthe. 
He  rood  up-on  a  rouncy,®  as  he  couthe,^° 
In  a  gowne  of  f aiding  ^^  to  the  knee. 
A  daggere  hanging  on  a  laas  ^^  hadde  he 
Aboute  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  bote  somer  had  niaad  his  hewe  al  broun ; 
And,  certeinly,  he  was  a  good  felawe. 
Ful  many  a  draughte  of  wyn  had  he  y-drawe 
From  Burdeux-ward,  whyl  that  the  chapman  ^^  sleep. 
Of  nyce  conscience  took  he  no  keep. 
If  that  he  f aught,  and  hadde  the  hyer  hond, 
By  water  he  sente  hem  hoom  to  every  lond. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wys  to  undertake ; 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  ben  shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havenes,^*  as  they  were, 

1  Head  dress  worn  by  nuns.  *  Certainly. 

2  Long  and  well  proportioned.  ^  Undergrown,  of  a  low  stature. 
8  In  addition  to  that.  ^  Neat. 

■^  Having  the  gauds  or  beads  colored  green.      A  **  gawdy  "  is  the  large 
bead,  "pair  "  meaning  a  set.  ^^  Coarse  cloth. 

8  Dwelling.  12  ^  leather  string. 

®  A  hackney.  1*  Merchant, 

w  As  well  as  he  knew  how.  ^*  Harbors. 
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From  Gootlond  to  the  cape  of  Finistere, 
And  every  cryke  in  Britayne  and  in  Spayne; 
His  barge  y-cleped  was  the  Maudelayne. 


When  that  Kilight  had  thus  his  tale  ytold, 
In  all  the  route  ne  was  ther  yong  ne  oold 
That  he  ne  seyde  it  was  a  noble  storie, 
And  worthy  for  tiO  drawen  to  memorie,^ 
And  namely  ^  the  gentles  everichoon. 
Our  Hoste  lough  '  and  swoor,  "  So  moot  I  gone,* 
This  gooth  aright ;  uubokeled  is  the  male  ;  * 
Lat  see  now  who  shall  telle  another  tale, 
For  trewely  this  game  is  wel  bigonne : 
Now  telleth  on,  sir  Monk,  if  that  ye  conne,* 
Somewhat  to  quiten  with  "^  the  Knightes  tale." 

The  Miller,  that  for-dronken  ^  was  al  pale. 
So  that  unnethe  ®  upon  his  hors  he  sat, 
He  nolde  avalen  ^^  neither  hood  ne  hat, 
Ne  abyde  "  no  man  for  his  curtesy e. 
But  in  Mates  vols  ^^  he  gan  to  crye, 
And  swoor,  "  By  armes,  and  by  blood  and  bones, 
I  can  ^^  a  noble  tale  for  the  nones,^* 
With  which  I  wol  now  quite  the  Knightes  tale. 

Out  Hoste  saugh  that  he  was  dronke  of  ale. 
And  seyde,  "  Abyd,  Robin,  my  leve  ^^  brother ; 
Som  bettre  man  shal  telle  us  first  another ; 
Abyd  and  lat  us  werken  ^^  thriftily." 


ff 


1  Pronounced  sto'ri-e  and  me-mo'ri-e. 

2  Especially.  "^  To  requite,  to  equal. 
'  Laughed.  *  Very  drunk. 

*  So  may  I  fare  well.  •  With  difficulty. 

^  Unbuckled  is  the  budget.  ^^  Would  not  doff  or  lower. 

•  Can.  11  Stop  for,  defer  to. 

12  "In  such  a  voice  as  Pilate  was  used  to  speak  with  in  the  Mysteries. 
Pilate,  being  an  odious  character,  was  probably  represented  as  speaking 
with  a  harsh,  disagreeable  voice."  —  Tyrwhitt. 

!•  Know.  1*  Dear. 

1*  For  the  nonce,  for  the  occasion.  ^^  Go  to  work  with  judgment. 
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"  By  Goddes  soul,"  quod  he,  "  that  wol  nat  I, 
For  I  wol  speke,  or  elles  go  my  wey." 

Oure  Hoste  answerde,  "  Tel  on  a  devel  wey ; 
Thou  art  a  fool ;  thy  wit  is  overcome." 
"  Now  herkueth,"  quod  the  millere,  "  alle  and  some, 
But  first  I  make  a  protestacioun 
That  I  am  dronke,  I  know  it  by  my  soun. 
And  therfore,  if  that  I  misspeke  or  seye, 
Wyte  1  it  the  ale  of  Southwerk,  I  you  preye." 

"  Sire  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  our  Hoste  said, 
Ye  ryde  as  stille  and  coy  as  dooth  a  raayde 
Were  newe  spoused,  sitting  at  the  bord ; 
This  day  ne  herd  I  of  youre  tonge  a  word. 
I  trowe  ye  studie  about  sora  sophyme,^ 
But  Salomon  seith  *  every  thing  hath  tyme.' 
For  Goddes  sake !  as  beth  ^  of  bettre  cheere  I 
It  is  no  tyme  for  to  studien  heere ; 
Tell  us  some  mery  tale,  by  your  fey !  * 
For  what  man  that  is  entred  in  a  pley 
He  nedes  moot  unto  the  pley  assente. 
But  precheth  nat,  as  freres  doon  in  Lente, 
To  make  us  for  oure  olde  sinnes  wepe, 
Ne  that  thy  tale  make  us  nat  to  slepe. 
Tell  us  som  mery  thyng  of  aventures ; 
Youre  termes,  your  colours,  and  your  figures, 
Keepe  hem  in  stoor  til  so  be  ye  endyte 
Heigh  style,  as  whan  that  men  to  kinges  write ; 
Speketh  so  pleyn  at  this  tyme,  I  yow  preye, 
That  we  may  understonde  what  ye  seye." 

This  worthy  clerk  benignely  answerde. 
"  Hoste,"  quod  he,  "  I  am  under  youre  yerde ;  ^ 
Ye  han  of  us,  as  now,  the  governaunce. 
And  therefor  wol  I  do  yow  obeisaunce, 
As  fer  as  reson  axeth  hardily.* 
I  wol  yow  telle  a  tale  which  that  I 

1  Lay  the  blame  on. 

2  Sophism,  perhaps  generally  for  a  logical  argument 
•  Be.  *  Faith.  *  Rod  or  rule.  *  Surely. 
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Lerned  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk, 

As  preved  ^  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk : 

He  is  now  dee^d  and  nayled  in  his  cheste, 

I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  his  soule  reste  I 

Fraunceys  Petrak,  the  laureat  poete 

Highte  2  this  clerk,  whos  rethoryke  sweete 

Eiilumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrye 

As  Linian  *  did  of  philosophye, 

Or  lawe,  or  other  art  particuler  — 

But  deeth,  that  wol  nat  suffre  us  dwellen  heer 

But  as  it  were  a  twinklyng  of  an  eye, 

Hern  *  bothe  hath  slayn,  and  alle  shall  we  dye." 

Other  Writers  of  this  Period 

Contemporary  with  Chaucer  lived  another  poet  of  the 

upper  classes,  John  Gower,  so  vastly  inferior  to  hira  in 

literary  interest  that  he  is  valuable  chiefly  as 

Gower,  *'  *' 

1325(7)-  showing  that  respectable  dullness  is  as  success- 
1408.  £^jj  ^j^  ^^^  g^gg  g^  'y^  another.     His  poems  "  Vox 

Clamantis,"  "  Speculum  Meditantis,"  and  "  Confessio 
Amantis,"  written  respectively  in  French,  Latin,  and 
English,  show  that  the  three  languages  were  contempo- 
raneous. French  as  a  written  language  was  soon  dis- 
used, but  Latin  remained  the  principal  medium  for  serious 
writing  for  many  years;  indeed,  was  the  scholar's  language 
down  to  Milton's  day  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Another  poet  who  has  claims  to  earnestness  and  power 
wrote  in  the  vernacular  in  Chaucer's  day.  This  was 
William  Langland,  whose  poem,  the  "  Vision  of 
1332(7)-'  Piers  Plowman  "  or  the  "  Vision  of  William 
1400(7).  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,"  has  been  pre- 
served in  a  number  of  manuscripts  —  some  thirty ;  a  fact 

1  Proved.  »  A  great  lawyer  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

a  Waa  called.  *  Them. 
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which  attests  its  ancient  popularity.  Its  subject  is  an  alle- 
gorical presentation  of  the  world  of  men,  "all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  and  the  woe  both,"  as  a  vast  plain  "  full  of 
all  manner  of  folks  "  —  laborers,  gluttons,  idlers,  minstrels, 
beggars,  friars,  palmers,  and  the  rest.  Among  these 
move  embodiments  of  the  moral  forces — Conscience,  Kind- 
wit,  Knighthood;  and  the  evil  forces — Falseness,  Flattery, 
Envy,  Greediness,  Pride,  and  many  others.  In  fact,  life  is 
viewed  as  a  conflict  and  largely  as  a  tragedy,  for  Langland 
regards  the  world  from  the  moral  rather  than  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  and  his  picture  is  not  wanting  in  ele- 
ments of  powerful  satire.  It  testifies  to  the  presence  in 
the  English  people  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  serious 
thought  of  the  best  type  of  the  Puritans  of  a  later  day. 
It  is  marked  by  the  gravity  and  the  sobriety  which  come 
from  a  deep  sense  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law. 
Righteousness  no  less  than  beauty  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
English  literature,  though  strength  of  conviction  some- 
times is  divorced,  as  in  Carlyle,  from  appreciation  of 
form. 

From  the  tone  of  the  thought  we  should  expect  that 
the  form  would  also  be,  as  it  is,  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
"Vision"  is  written  in  a  modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
alliterative  verse  of  four  accents,  dividing  by  a  marked 
caesura  into  two  short  lines  —  a  rugged  and  powerful  form 
in  which  grace  and  harmony  are  sacrificed  to  force.  It  is 
about  the  last  appearance  of  this  ancestral  music  in  a 
sustained  composition,  but  the  love  for  vigor  as  opposed 
to  melody  still  persists  in  the  spirit  of  our  race,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  popularity  of  Tennyson's  "Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  extract,  Langland's 
diction  presents  more  diflSculties  than  Chaucer's,  and  con- 
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tains  but  few  words  of  French  origin.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Langland  wrote  in  a  period  of  great  social 
discontent  and  distress,  and  his  poem  is  the  first  expres- 
sion in  our  language  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  of 
indignation  at  the  injustice  and  inequalities  of  society. 
The  poet  says  that  "  on  a  May  morning  when  the  sun  was 
pleasant "  he  lay  down  by  the  side  of  a  brook  and  falling 
into  slumber  saw  a  marvelous  vision.     I  began  to  dream, 

he  says,  — 

"  That  I  was  in  a  wilderness, 

Wist  I  never  where : 
And,  as  I  beheld  into  the  east 

On  high  to  the  sun, 
I  seigh  ^  a  tower  on  a  toft  ^ 

Frieliche  ymaked'; 
A  deep  dale  beneath, 

A  donjon  therein. 
With  deep  ditches  and  dark, 

And  dreadful  of  sight. 
A  fair  field  full  of  folk 

Found  I  there  between. 
Of  all  manner  of  men. 

The  mean  and  the  rich. 
Working  and  wandering 

As  the  world  asketh. 
Some  putten  hem  *  to  the  plough. 

Play  den  full  seld,*^ 
In  setting  and  sowing 

Swonken  •  full  hard, 
And  wonnen  that  wasters 

With  gluttony  destroyeth.' 
And  some  putten  hem  to  pride, 

Apparalled  hem  thereafter, 

1  Saw.  *  Put  them. 

2  An  elevated  ground.  ^  Played  full  seldom. 
-    -^  Handsomely  built.  ^  Laboured. 

7  Won  that  which  spendthrifts  with  gluttony  destroy. 
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In  countenance  of  clothing 

Comen  disgtiised,^ 
In  prayers  and  penances 

Putten  hem  inany,^ 
All  for  the  love  of  our  Lord 

Liveden  full  strait,* 
In  hope  to  have  after 

Heaven-riche  bliss ;  * 
As  anchors  and  heremites  ^ 

That  holden  hem  in  hir^  cells, 
And  coveten  nought  in  country 

To  carryen  about, 
For  no  likerous  liflode 

Hir  likame  to  please ' 
And  some  chosen  chaffer  * : 

They  cheveden  •  the  better, 
As  it  seemeth  to  our  sight 

That  swich  men  thriveth.^® 
And  some  murths  to  make 

As  minstralles  con,^* 
And  geten  gold  with  hir  glee." 

John  Wycklif  ^  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year 
1324,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1384.  He  was 
, .  ™.  «...   educated  at  Balliol  Colles^e,  Oxford,  and  his 

JohnWyoldif,  °  .  . 

1324(7)-        life  was  principally  spent  at  the  university  or 
•^^®*'  at  Fillingham  in  Lincolnshire,  a  college  living 

1  Came  disguised. 

2  Many  put  them,  applied  themselves  to,  engaged  in. 

*  Lived  full  strictly. 

*  The  bliss  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

6  Anchorites  and  eremites  or  hermits.  *  Merchandise. 

*  Hold  them  in  their  cells.  ®  Achieved  their  end. 

^  By  no  likerous  living  their  body  to  please.        ^^  That  such  men  thrive. 

1^  And  some  are  skilled  to  make  mirths,  or  amusements,  as  minstrels. 

12  The  name  is  spelled  in  various  ways  by  the  chroniclers,  either  with 
an  I,  a  y,  a  c^,  a  JT,  or  a  ffe.  The  modern  fashions  are  as  above,  adopted 
by  "the  Wycklif  Society,"  or  Wyckliffe^  as  preferred  by  the  editors  of 
the  Wyckliffe  Bible. 
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which  he  accepted  in  1361.  Previous  to  entering  on  the 
duties  of  his  rectorship  he  had  been  elected  Master  of 
Balliol,  and  after  doing  so  he  continued  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  his  time  at  Oxford.  In  1374  he  was  presented  by 
the  king  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire. 
This  he  held  till  his  death.  There  was  another  John 
Wycklif,  a  contemporary  of  the  great  Wycklif ,  a  fellow  of 
Merton  College  in  1356,  and  the  identity  of  name  has  led 
to  some  confusion  about  minor  events  in  the  reformer's 
life.  Wycklif  had  publicly  acted  with  those  in  England 
who  resisted  the  civic  encroachments  of  the  papal  power. 
As  early  as  1366  he  wrote  a  Latin  tract  entitled  "  Determi- 
natio  quaedam  de  Domino,"  in  support  of  the  repudiation 
of  the  tribute  due  the  Pope,  and  soon  he  passed  from  polit- 
ical to  dogmatic  opposition.  His  abilities  as  a  writer  and 
preacher  commended  him  to  John  of  Gaunt.  In  1377 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  answer  certain  charges,  but  the  proceedings  came  to 
nothing,  as  the  court  was  broken  up  by  a  riot.  Soon 
after  this  the  Pope  issued  bulls  against  him,  addressed  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  the  King,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  university 
was  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  to  the  prelates,  who  were 
to  try  him,  but  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  favor  of 
the  university  and  the  government  rendered  these  pro- 
ceedings also  nugatory.  At  a  later  date,  1382,  although 
an  ecclesiastical  council  condemned  Wycklifs  works  and 
brought  about  the  imprisonment  and  recantation  of  some 
of  his  followers,  his  popularity  saved  him  from  personal 
punishment.  In  1384  he  was  cited  by  Pope  Urban  to 
appear  at  Rome,  but  did  not  go,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  seized  with  paralysis  while  hearing  mass  at  Lutter- 
worth, and  died  two  years  later.     Forty -one  years  later 
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his  bones  were  taken  from  his  grave  by  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastics, publicly  burned,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  river 
Swift.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  Fuller's  "Church 
History  of  Britain,"  and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  sonnet  by 
Wordsworth. 

Wycklif  cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  literature,  for  he  and  two  men  closely  connected 
Wycklif  8  with  him  made  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible 
Bible.  into  English.     Wycklif  translated  the  whole  of 

the  New  Testament  and  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Latin,  and  was  the  director  and  supervisor  of  the 
entire  work.  Although  the  diction  soon  became  obsolete, 
subsequent  revisions  have  each  been  based  on  preceding 
ones,  so  that  many  of  Wycklif  s  words  and  idioms  have 
been  handed  down,  and  have  become  part  of  our  current 
serious  literary  speech,  since  for  many  generations  the 
Bible  was  more  read  in  England  and  America  than  all 
other  books.  Admitting  that  Wycklif  s  Bible  did  not 
touch  the  people  so  widely  and  generally  as  the  first 
printed  editions  did,  still  it  was  the  precursor  of  Tyn- 
dall's  and  Coverdale's  and  of  King  James's  version  ;  and 
although  it  was  from  the  Latin,  while  the  last  two  were 
independent  translations  from  the  Greek,  it  remains  one 
of  the  remote  fountain  heads  of  English  prose. 

Wycklif  s  political  theories  regarding  the  independence 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
his  doctrinal  theories,  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  his 
day.  Had  he  lived  two  centuries  later,  he  would  have  been 
the  greatest  of  English  reformers,  and  his  name  might 
have  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  English  history. 
John  Huss,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  owed  much  to  Wycklif. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  men  who  are  in 
advance  of  their  time.     The  following  brief  extract  will 
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show  that  his  language  differs  from  our  modern  English 
principally  in  spelling  and  the  rarity  of  words  of  French 
origin  :  — 

"  And  Mary  seyde.     My  Soul  magnifieth  the  Lord 
And  my  spirit  hath  gladid  in  God  myn  helthe, 
For  he  hath  behulden  the  mekenesse  of  his  handmayden : 
For,  lo,  for  this,  alle  generations  schulen  seye  that  I  am  blessid. 
For  he  that  is  might!  hath  don  to  me  grete  things  and  his  name  is 

holy. 
And  his  mercy  is  fro  kyndrede  into  kyndredis  to  men  that  dreden 

him. 
He  hath  made  myght  in  his  herte,  he  scatteride  proude  men  with 

the  thought  of  his  herte. 
He  sette  doun  myghty  men  fro  seete,  and  enhaunside  meke  men. 
He  hath  fulfilled  hungiy  men  with  godis,  and  he  has  left  riche  men 

voide. 
He  having  mynde  of  his  mercy  took  up  Israel  his  child. 
As  he  hath  spoken  to  oure  fadris,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  into 

worlds." 

Sir  John  Mandeville  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  book  of 
travels  originally  written  in  French.  He  tells  us  that  he 
crossed  the  sea  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1322,  and  styles  him- 
Sir  John  ^^^  Knight,  and  states  that  he  was  bred  and 
Mandeville.  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Albans.  Early  in 
the  fifteenth  century  this  manuscript  was  translated  into 
English  and  enjoyed  extraordinary  popularity.  For  this 
reason  Sir  John  Mandeville  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
father  of  English  prose,"  although  Wycklif  would  seem 
to  deserve  the  title  much  better,  for  it  is  even  possible  that 
the  name  Mandeville  is  fictitious.  His  book,  however, 
was  the  source  of  the  notions  about  Cathay,  Farthest  Ind, 
Prester  John,  "anthropophagi  and  men  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders,"  and  all  the  extravagancies 
which  filled  the  minds  of  our  forefathers  of  the  fifteenth 

JOHNSON'S    LIT.  —  6 
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and  sixteenth  centuries  when  they  spoke  about  distant 
parts  of  the  earth.  Sir  John  says  that  he  "  travelled 
through  Turkey,  Armenia,  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  and  many  countries  about  India,  and 
has  often  been  to  Jerusalem."  He  maintains  the  old 
belief  that  Jerusalem  is  the  center  of  the  earth,  and 
asserts  that  a  spear  planted  erect  there  casts  no  shadow  at 
noon.  So  extensive  an  itinerary  would  of  itself  arouse 
suspicion  that  much  of  Sir  John's  traveling  had  been 
done  by  other  men,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
book  is  a  compilation  of  absurd  inventions  and  travelers* 
tales  embroidered  with  the  author's  lively  fancy.  But  he 
added  an  element  of  romantic  interest  to  the  current 
marvelous  tales  about  distant  countries  and  enriched  the 
imagination  of  England.  If  a  man  of  the  present  day 
should  give  equal  credence  to  every  report,  and  set  all 
down  without  sifting  the  evidence,  we  should  say  that  he 
was  a  person  of  very  little  judgment  and  entitled  to  no 
respect,  but  our  ancestors  were  predisposed  to  believe  in 
the  marvelous  and  had  not  learned  that  hearsay  evidence 
must  be  received  with  great  caution  and  usually  dis- 
regarded. Hence  solid  and  sober  persons  believed  the 
tales  about  the  works  of  the  witches,  and  chroniclers 
whose  reports  of  what  came  under  their  own  observation 
are  careful  and  accurate,  do  not  hesitate  to  add  extrava- 
gant traditionary  reports  of  earlier  times  in  precisely  the 
same  tone  as  veritable  historic  narratives.  The  freedom 
allowed  to  the  imagination  gives  a  color  to  early  history 
which  is  reflected  in  poetry,  since  there  was  in  history  an 
immense  body  of  semi-imaginative  records  for  poets  to 
draw  on  and  transmute. 

There   is  extant   also  a  Latin  version  of  Mandeville's 
travels,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  was  not  made  by  him,  and 
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that  the  statement,  "  I  did  it  out  of  Latyn  into  Frensche 
and  translated  it  again  out  of  Frensche  into  Englysche," 
was  interpolated  by  the  scribe  who  made  the  English  ver- 
sion after  the  author's  death,  as  the  language  belongs  to  a 
date  later  than  Mandeville's.  The  version  is  evidence  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  English  tongue.  The 
author  undoubtedly  wrote  first  in  French.  He,  or  his 
translator  for  him,  gives  the  following  account,  in  a  pro- 
logue or  preface,  which,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  is  very 
evidently  romance :  — 

"  And,  for  als  moch  as  it  is  long  time  passed  that  there  was  no 
general  passage  iie  vyage  over  the  sea,  and  many  men  desiren  for  to 
hear  speak  of  the  Holy  Lond,  and  han  ^  thereof  great  solace  and  com- 
fort, I,  John  Maundeville,  knight,  all  be  it  I  be  not  wortljy,  that  was 
born  in  Englond,  in  the  town  of  Saint  Albons,  passed  the  sea  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ  1322,  in  the  day  of  Saint  Michel ;  and 
hider-to  have  ben  ^  longtime  over  the  sea,  and  have  seen  and  gone 
thorough  many  divers  londs,  and  many  provinces,  and  kingdonjs,  and 
isles,  and  have  passed  thorough  Tartary,  Persie,  Ermonie  '  the  Little 
and  the  Great;  thorough  Libye,  Chaldee,  and  a  great  part  of  Ethiop; 
thorough  Amazoyn,  Ind  the  Lass  and  the  More,  a  great  party ;  and 
thorough  out  many  other  isles,  that  ben  abouten  Ind ;  where  dwellen 
many  divers  folks,  and  of  divers  manners  and  laws,  and  of  divers 
shapps  of  men.  Of  which  londs  and  isles  I  shall  speak  more  plainly 
hereafter.  And  I  shall  devise  you  some  party  of  things  that  there 
ben,  whan  time  shall  ben  after  it  may  best  come  to  my  mind ;  and 
specially  for  hem  *  that  will  *  and  are  in  purpose  for  to  visit  the  Holy 
City  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  holy  places  that  are  thereabout.  And  I 
shall  tell  the  way  that  they  should  holden  thider.  For  I  have  often 
times  passed  and  ridden  the  way,  with  good  company  of  many  lords, 
God  be  thonked. 

And  ye  shull  understond  that  I  have  put  this  book  out  of  Latjn 
into  Frensche,  and  translated  it  agen  out  of  Frensche  into  Englysche, 
that  every  man  of  my  nation  may  understond  it.  But  lords  and 
knights,  and  other  noble  and  worthy  men,  that  con  •  Latyn  but  little, 

iHave.       2  Been.       "Armenia.       *Them.       ^Wish,       <^Kiiow. 
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and  han  beii  beyond  the  sea,  knowen  and  understonden  gif  I  err  in 
devising,  for  forgetting  or  else;  that  they  mowe^  redress  it  and 
amend  it.  For  things  passed  out,  of  long  time,  from  a  man's  mind,  or 
from  his  sight,  turnen  soon  into  forgetting;  because  that  mind  of 
man  ne  may  not  ben  comprehended  ne  witholden  iot  the  freelty  of 
mankind." 

During  all  this  period  and  until  the  invention  of  print- 
ing was  in  general  use,  a  subordinate  form  of  popular 
literature  was  produced.  Ballads,  or  simple 
narrative  poems  for  recitation  or  singing,  are 
anonymous,  and  are  handed  down  in  memory.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  language  changes,  the  diction  of  the  ballad 
changes.  In  order  to  last,  a  ballad  must  be  pleasing  to 
simple,  uneducated  auditors,  and,  consequently,  those 
which  survive  have  qualities  of  directness  and  vivacity, 
and  sometimes  of  pathos,  which  are  rare  in  the  literature 
of  culture.  The  north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scot- 
land were  prolific  of  ballads,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Robin  Hood  cycle  and  some  others,  are  very  character- 
istic of  the  race  and  approximate  distantly  to  the  dignity 
of  the  national  epic,  or  race-song.  If  we  include  among 
ballads  the  shorter  lyric  or  song,  a  form  which  culminated 
in  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns,  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  the  old  English  ballad  is  one  of  the  main  roots  of 
English  poetry.  The  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a 
development  of  the  ballad  of  adventure,  while  Drayton's 
"Agincourt,"  Campbell's  '^Battle  of  the  Baltic"  and 
"  Hohenlinden,"  and  Tennyson's  '*  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  are  modern  representatives  of  the  old  war-song, 
and  echo  the  ancestral  music  of  a  race  of  fighters.  A 
strong  ballad  appeals  to  everybody,  as  is  evident  from  the 
popularity  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  poems. 

1  May. 
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Some  of  the  ballads  are  very  old,  others,  like  "  Chevy 
Chase"  and  those  about  Robin  Hood,  are  comparatively 
modern.  As  they  were  not  committed  to  writing  much 
before  the  fifteenth  century,  even  those  which  may  have 
been  handed  down  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  days  are,  as  we 
have  them,  in  comparatively  modern  language.  No  system- 
atic attempt  at  gathering  the  folk-songs  or  old  country 
ballads  was  made  before  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Percy's  "Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry"  appeared.  The 
monumental  collection  of  Professor  Child,  which  is  in 
every  library,  enables  us  to  examine  ballad  literature 
very  fully,  since  every  scrap  and  variation  is  gathered  in 
it,  and  the  handling  is  that  of  a  master. 

Ballads  are  in  simple  meters,  the  most  common  one,  or 
what  is  known  as  ballad  meter,  consisting  of  four-line 
stanzas  of  lines  of  four  feet  and  three  feet  alternating, 
like  the  common  meter  of  the  hymn  book,  the  short  lines 
rhyming,  and  rhyming  frequently  on  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  e.  There  are  ballads  in  other  and  more  compli- 
cated and  sometimes  very  beautiful  meters,  but  the  regu- 
lar "  ballad  meter  "  is  as  described  above.  The  ballad  or 
short  narrative  poem  must  of  course  not  be  confounded 
with  the  •'ballade."  The  latter  is  a  short  poem  in  one 
of  the  French  forms,  artificially  constructed,  and  rhymed 
according  to  an  intricate  formula  which  has  been  some- 
what used  in  English.  The  former  is  of  native  English 
growth. 

The  subject  of  the  ballad  may  be:  historical  like  "Chevy 
Chase,"  or  supernatural  like  the  "demon  lover"  or  the 
"  fairy  wife  "  (these  no  doubt  are  of  very  ancient  origin), 
or  it  may  be  some  domestic  incident  like  the  "faithful 
lovers,"  or  some  theme  of  simple  pathos.  In  the  thir-  ♦ 
teenth  and  fourteenth   centuries   many   of    the    French 
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metrical  romances,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  be- 
fore, were  translated  into  English  in  ballad  meter. 
Among  these  were  "Sir  Ferumbras,"  "King  Horn," 
"  Bevis  of  Hampton,"  and  "Guy  of  Warwick."  Other 
narrative  ballads  of  that  period  were  probably  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  but  whether  so  or  translations,  they  testify 
to  the  strong  hold  the  English  tongue  retained  when 
French  was  still  the  language  of  most  of  the  wealthy 
class.  They  belong  to  the  literature  of  entertainment, 
like  modern  novels,  and  wherever  the  literature  of  enter- 
tainment is  produced  in  profusion  its  interest  is  apt  to  be 
ephemeral.  But  the  folk-ballad  belongs  to  a  different 
class,  and  retains  a  perennial  interest,  since  it  appeals  to 
unsophisticated  human  nature  and  is  full  of  hearty,  manly 
health.  The  literary  ballad  and  the  original  folk-ballad 
must  be  distinguished.  The  latter  has  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  product  of  nature.  One  well-known  ballad 
is  subjoined  in  its  simplest  form. 


Sir  Patrick  Spens 

The  King  sits  in  Dumferling  toune, 
Drinking  the  bhide-reid  wine : 

O  whar  will  I  get  a  guid  sailor, 
To  sail  this  schip  of  mine  ? 

Up  an  spak  an  eldern  Knight 
Sat  at  the  King's  richt  knee ; 

"  Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  best  sailor 
That  sails  upon  the  sea." 

The  King  has  written  a  braid  letter 
And  signed  it  wi  his  hand, 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Was  walking  on  the  Sand. 
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The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red 

A  loud  lauch  lauched  he ; 
The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red, 

The  teir  blinded  his  ee. 

<<  O  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deid, 

This  ill  deid  done  to  me, 
To  send  me  out  this  time  of  the  yeir 

To  sail  upon  the  sea. 

"  Mak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  mirry  men  all. 

Our  guid  schip  sails  the  morne." 
"O  say  na  sae  my  Master  deir 

For  I  fear  a  deadlie  storme. 

"  Late,  late,  yertereen  I  saw  the  new  moone, 

Wi  the  auld  moone  in  her  arme. 
And  I  feir,  I  feir,  ray  deir  Master, 

That  we  will  come  to  harme.'* 

O  our  Scots  nobles  were  richt  laith 
To  weet  their  cork-heild  schoon  ; 

But  lang  owre  a'  the  play  wer  played. 
Their  hats  they  swam  aboone. 

O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  stand. 
With  their  gold  kems  in  their  hair. 

Waiting  for  their  ain  deir  lords 
For  they'll  see  them  no  mair. 

Half  owre,  half  owre  to  Aberdeen, 

Its  fiftie  fadom  deip, 
And  thair  lies  guid  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 

Wi  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet. 

This  is  the  shortest  version  of  this  celebrated  ballad, 
and  is  found  in  Percy's  "  Reliques."  Other  versions  con- 
tain references  to  the  errand  to  Norway  to  bring  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  lords  of 
*' Norroway,"  and  the  shipwreck  happening  on  the  re- 
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turn,  the  incidents  of  which  are  dramatically  described. 
The  last  stanza  in  the  above  is  especially  graphic.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  rarely  that  we  find  so  forcible  a  ballad  as 
"Sir  Patrick  Spens."  Nevertheless  there  are  in  many  of 
them  touches  of  admirable  simplicity  and  pathos.  They 
have  a  closeness  to  fundamental  human  nature  not  often 
found  in  books. 


Later  Years  of  the  First  English  Period 

Although  literature  is  not  dependent  upon  any  me- 
chanic art,  nor  even  on  the  art  of  writing,  as  we  plainly 
_  ,  see  in  the  rise  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  of  the 

The  Inven- 

tion  of  old  English  ballads,  its  influence  and  its  relation 

Ppintmg.  ^Q  ^]^Q  public  depend  so  largely  on  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  that  a  brief  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  "  art  preservative  of  all  arts  "  is  called  for  in  an  out- 
line survey  of  English  writers.  The  change  from  the 
carefully  executed  manuscript  on  vellum  or  parchment  to 
the  printed  paper  book  marks  the  origin  of  modern  civili- 
zation in  which  books  help  directly  to  form  the  character 
of  every  person.  The  influence  of  literature  was  broad- 
ened and  made  more  democratic  by  the  invention  of 
printing. 

Like  all  great  inventions,  printing  is  a  development,  and 
dependent  on  innumerable  subsidiary  inventions.  Among 
these  are  the  making  of  paper  from  vegetable  fiber,  the 
proper  metal  for  casting  types,  the  method  of  forming  the 
molds  by  steel  punclies,  the  graduated  spaces  so  that  all 
lines  may  be  made  of  the  same  length,  the  assemblage  of 
type  for  a  page  held  firmly  upright,  the  discovery  of  a 
suitable  ink,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  press,  which  last,  in 
our  own  time,  has  advanced  so  wonderfully. 
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The  gist  of  the  invention  of  printing  is  of  course  the 
use  of  separate  and  movable  types,  and  that  would  be 
the  point  on  which  one  would  wish  to  have  a  patent 
that  would  control  all  printing.  Before  the  invention 
of  separate  types,  books  were  printed  from  wooden  blocks 
on  which  pages  of  letters  were  cut,  but  "block  print- 
ing "  can  hardly  be  called  printing  in  the  modern  sense. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  who  was  the  real  origi- 
nator of  the  radical  idea,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  John  Gutenberg  of  Mayence  is  the  true  inventor 
of  modern  printing.  Certainly,  in  connection  with  John 
Faust  he  produced  the  first  handsomely  printed  book,  — 
the  famous  "Mazarin  Bible"  in  Latin,  in  1456.  It  is 
amusing  to  learn  that  even  at  that  day  the  relation  be- 
tween inventor  and  capitalist  was  the  same  as  it  is  to-day. 
Faust,  who  had  advanced  some  eight  hundred  guilders 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  foreclosed  as  soon  as 
the  art  was  perfected,  and  took  all  the  Bibles  and  a  good 
part  of  the  glory,  and  put  his  son-in-law,  Peter  Schaffer, 
in  as  manager  of  the  establishment.  There  is  something 
very  modern  in  this. 

The  object  of  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  in  those 
days,  where  there  was  no  general  patent  law,  was  to  keep 
his  devices  secret.  Faust  brought  copies  of  the  "  Mazarin 
Bible  "  (so  called  from  the  discovery  of  one  in  the  library 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin  some  two  centuries  later)  to  Paris 
and  sold  them  as  handmade  books.  Two  of  the  pur- 
chasers, boasting  of  the  beauty  of  their  respective  books, 
compared  their  copies,  and  finding  them  identical  even 
in  respect  to  little  dots  and  blots,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  be  the  work  of  the  devil.  Faust  was 
accordingly  arrested  for  dealing  in  the  black  art,  and 
was  forced  to  disclose  the  secret  of  the  manufacture. 
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The  first  form  of  type  was  Gothic  (sometimes  called 
"black-letter")  from  which  has  come  modern  German 
printed  text.  Roman  characters  like  those  in  our  mod- 
ern books  were  introduced  into  England  in  1518,  and 
italics  were  first  used  by  Winkin  de  Worde  in  England 
in  1524.  The  italic  type  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
made  in  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  the  Italian  poet, 
Petrarch,  but  that  is  evidently  a  mistake,  though  it  may 
have  been  taken  from  the  characters  in  some  manuscript 
of  his  poems;  Early  types  were  formed  in  imitation  of 
the  handwriting  of  the  best  scribes,  and  consequently  the 
letters  have  a  certain  character  and  freedom  of  curve  that 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  lack  the  painful  uniformity 
of  the  characters  on  a  modern  page.  There  is  a  slight 
suggestion  of  individuality,  and  an  absence  of  machine-like 
precision  in  the  printing  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  most  evident  in  the  ornamented  capitals  and  the 
tailpieces.  The  ink  and  paper  used  were  also  excellent, 
and  early  printing  is  often  very  beautiful.  The  books 
printed  by  the  Alduses,  a  family  printing  firm  of  Venice 
from  1490  to  1597,  are  highly  prized,  not  only  as  antiques, 
but  as  specimens  of  typography. 

The  art  was  brought  into  England,  in  1476,  by  William 
Caxton,  who  established  a  press  in  Westminster  at  that 

date.  Caxton  was  born  in  Kent  about  1422,  and 
Caxi^n         became  an  English  trader  in  Bruges.     Wliile 

there  he  translated  a  "  History  of  Troy,"  and 
being  asked  for  copies  and  finding  transcription  painful 
and  expensive,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered art.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  either 
printed  his  translation,  or  caused  it  to  be  printed,  about 
1474.  This  was  the  first  book  printed  in  English,  and  in 
1475  he  printed  a  book  entitled  "  The  Game  and  Playe 
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of  the  Chesse."  In  1476  he  took  a  press  and  types  to 
England,  and  in  1477  he  printed  "  The  Dictes  and  Say- 
ings of  the  Philosophers."  Caxton  was  not  only  a 
printer,  but  an  industrious  translator  and  editor,  and 
brought  out  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  Malory's 
"  Morte  Darthur  "  in  1477. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  opening  of  the  sea  route  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Indies  were  events  which 
aroused  the  imagination  of  men  and  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  eager  and  energetic  temper  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  study  of  Greek  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1491.  Erasmus,  the  most  brilliant  writer  and  scholar 
of  the  continent,  visited  England  for  the  first  time  in  1499 
and  has  left  on  record  his  admiration  for  the  cultured  and 
intellectual  men  whom  he  found  there.  'Their  intelligent 
interest  in  classical,  especially  Greek,  literature  gave  these 
men,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  More  is  the  best  representative, 
the  name  of  "humanists." 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  author  of  "  Utopia,"  with  whom 
Erasmus  formed  a  lifelong  friendship,  represents  one  of 
«.  ^  the  finest  types  of  character  that  England  has 

Sir  Thomas  '^  ^  ^ 

Kore,  produced.    He  was  born  in  London,  and  edu- 

1478-1535.      ^^^^  3^1-  g^.^  Anthony's  School  and  at  Oxford. 

He  left  the  university  to  pursue  the  study  of  law,  in  which 
he  soon  became  proficient,  although  strongly  attracted  in 
two  quite  opposite  directions, — to  a  life  of  religious  devo- 
tion and  to  the  classical  studies  which  were  opening  a  new 
world  of  thought  to  men.  In  1529  he  was  raised  to  the 
chancellorship  by  Henry  VIII.  as  the  successor  to  the 
great  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Although  earnestly  desiring  ref- 
ormation in  the  lives  of  ecclesiastics,  —  particularly   of 
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the  religious  orders,  —  he  made  the  mistake  of  supposing 
such  a  reformation  compatible  with  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church  of  the  day.  He  was  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  153J:,  which  took  the  headship 
of  the  Church  from  the  Pope  and  ti;ansferred  it  to  the 
king.  In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  divorce  of 
Queen  Catharine,  he  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  May, 
1532.  Refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  tlie  king  as  head  of 
the  Church,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  beheaded 
for  treason  in  July,  1535.  No  nobler  and  more  attractive 
character  can  be  found  in  English  annals. 

In  the  history  of  literature,  More  stands  as  the  first 

writer  of  fluent  historical  prose.     His  "  Utopia,"  though 

composed  in  Latin,  then  and  for  a  century  later 

"Utopia." 

the  common  language  of  the  scholars  of  all 
countries,  was  translated  in  1551  and  attained  great  popu- 
larity, so  that  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  English 
classic.  It  is  an  example  of  a  class  of  writings,  of  which 
the  original  is  perhaps  Plato's  "Republic,"  in  which  an 
imaginary  commonwealth  is  described,  embodying  social 
theories  of  an  ideal  perfection.  Bacon's  "Atlantis,"  Har- 
rington's "Oceana,"  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward,"  come 
under  this  category.  The  introduction  to  "Utopia,"  or 
the  Land  of  No  Place,  is  especially  felicitous.  His  history 
** History  of  ^^  Richard  III.,  though  written  (or  translated) 
Richard  in  1513,  was  not  printed  till  1557.  The  his- 
^^^•"  torian  Holinshed  probably  derived  his  idea  of 

Richard  III.  from  More's  history,  and  Shakespeare's  play 
is  founded  on  Holinshed's  narrative. 

"  Richard  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat,  was  in  wit  and 
courage  egal  with  either  of  them ;  in  body  and  prowess  far  under  both ; 
little  of  stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left  shoulder 
much  higher  than  his  right,  hard-favored  of  visage.    He  was  malicious, 
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wrathful,  envious,  and  from  afore  his  birth  ever  forward.  It  is  for 
truth  reported  that  he  came  into  the  world  with  the  feet  forward  as 
men  be  borne  outward  (to  the  grave)  and,  as  the  fame  runneth,  also 
not  untoothed,  whether  men  of  hatred  report  above  the  truth,  or  else 
nature  changed  her  course  in  his  beginning,  which  in  the  course  of 
his  life  many  things  unnaturally  committed. 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  war,  as  to  which  his  disposition  was 
more  meetly  than  for  peace.  Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  some- 
times over  throws,  but  never  in  default  for  his  own  pei*son,  either  of 
hardiness  or  of  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dispense,  and 
somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  With  large  gifts  he  gat  him 
unsteadf ast  friendship,  for  which  he  was  fain  to  pill  and  spoil  in  other 
places,  and  get  him  steadfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secret ;  a 
deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of  heart  outwardly 
coumpinable  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he 
thought  to  kill;  dispitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  alway,  but 
oftener  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  and  increase  of  his 
estate.  Friend  and  foe  was  indiiferent  where  his  advantage  grew ; 
he  spared  no  man's  death  whose  life  with  stood  his  purpose.  He  slew 
with  his  own  hands  King  Henry  VI.,  being  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

—  M ore's  "History  of  Richard  III. 


it 


As  stated  before,  the  first  edition  of  Malory's  "  Morte 
Darthur"  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1477.     Two  editions 
,  were  printed  by  Winkin  de  Worde,  Caxton's 

"Morte  chief  workman  and  successor,  in  1498  and  1529, 

Darthnr."  ^j^^  j^g^  adorned  with  numerous  rude  woodcuts. 
In  his  preface  to  the  first  issue  of  this  notable  book 
Caxton  tells  us  :  — 

"  After  that  I  had  accomplished  and  finished  divers  histories  .  .  . 
and  also  certain  books  of  ensamples  and  doctrines,  many  noble  and 
divers  gentlemen  of  this  realm  of  England  came  and  demanded  me 
many  and  oftimes  wherefore  that  I  have  not  so  made  and  imprint  the 
noble  history  of  the  Saint  Greal  and  of  the  most  renowned  Christian 
King  Arthur  which  ought  most  to  be  remembered  amongst  us  Eng- 
lishmen tofore  all  other  Christian  Kings.  .  .  .  And  many  noble 
volumes  be  made  of  him  and  of  his  noble  Knights  in  French  which  I 
have  seen  and  read  beyond  the  sea  which  be  not  had  in  our  maternal 
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tongue.  But  in  Welsh  he  many  and  also  in  French  and  some  in  Eng- 
lish but  no  where  nigh  all.  Wherefore  such  as  have  been  drawn  out 
briefly  into  English  I  have  after  the  simple  conning  that  God  hath 
sent  to  me,  under  the  favor  and  correction  of  all  noble  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, enprised  to  imprint  a  book  of  the  noble  historie  of  the  said 
King  Arthur  and  of  certain  of  his  knights  after  a  copy  unto  me  deliv- 
ered which  copy  Sir  Thomas  Malorye  did  take  out  of  certain  books 
of  French  and  reduced  it  into  English.  And  I  according  to  my  copy 
have  down  set  it  in  print  to  the  intent  that  noble  men  may  see  and 
learn  the  noble  acts  of  chivalry,  .  .  .  humbly  beseeching  all  noble 
lords  and  ladies  with  all  other  estates  of  what  estate  or  degree  they 
ben  that  shall  see  and  read  in  this  said  book  and  work,  that  they  take 
the  good  and  honest  acts  in  their  remembrance  and  to  follow  the  same. 
...  Do  after  the  good  and  leave  the  evil  and  it  shall  bring  you  to 
good  fame  and  renomme.  And  for  to  pass  the  time  this  book  shall 
be  pleasant  to  read  in,  but  to  give  faith  and  belief  that  all  is  true  that 
is  contained  herein  ye  be  at  your  liberty,  but  all  is  written  for  our 
doctrine." 

The  originals  from  which  he  drew  —  French  romances 
about  Merlin,  Launcelot  and  Trystram,  and  the  English 
metrical  version  of  "  Le  Morte  Arthur  "  —  are  many  times 
as  long  as  Malory's  "  reduction,"  although  that  extends  to 
nearly  five  hundred  octavo  pages,  so  that  his  work  was 
that  of  the  epic  poet,  —  the  selecting  and  grouping  of  race 
stories  into  a  whole,  although  the  material  was  romantic 
rather  than  epical  or  national.  The  time  had  come  for 
such  a  work ;  and  though  Malory  was  not  capable  of  the 
epical  vision  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  him  a  place 
beside  Homer,  Dante,  Milton,  or  perhaps  even  Virgil,  he 
appreciated  thoroughly  the  poetical  side  of  the  chivalric 
idea.  He  lacked  the  architectonic,  organizing  grasp  ;  so 
that  a  great  poem  lies  in  his  version  somewhat  as  truth 
is  contained  in  the  Bible.  There  are  many  episodes 
which  do  not  throw  into  relief  the  great  central  story, 
and  tedious  digressions  which  lead  nowhere.     From  the 
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eighteenth  book,  in  which  is  contained  the  story  of 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Astolat,  through  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Round-Table  fellowship  and  the  death  of  Arthur  conse- 
quent, on  the  love  of  Launcelot  and  the  queen,  to  the  re- 
pentance and  death  of  both,  the  "  Morte  Darthur "  rises 
to  the  height  of  great  tragedy.  The  conversation  of  the 
characters  is  marked  by  a  dignified  courtesy  that  reminds 
us  of  Menelaus,  Telemachus,  and  Helen  in  the  "  Odyssey." 
The  range  of  emotion  of  course  is  vastly  wider  and  more 
complex  than  that  of  the  Greek  epic,  though  perhaps 
more  artificial,  owing  to  a  recognition  of  the  Christian 
and  chivalric  motives  which  in  conflict  with  the  natural 
impulses  make  the  tragic  burden  of  modern  life.  The 
literary  form  is  very  far  below  that  of  the  "  Jineid,"  and 
the  supernatural  element,  soon  to  be  handled  with  such 
power  by  Shakespeare,  is  confused,  weak,  and  destitute  of 
true  relation  to  the  human  characters.  The  figure  of 
Merlin  suggests  great  possibilities,  but  the  mysterious 
powers  come  into  such  commonplace  contact  with  the 
world  as  to  become  grotesque  and  incongruous. 

The  profound  merit  of  the  closing  chapters  is  that  they 
are  absolutely  true  to  life,  in  that  they  represent  the  ever- 
recurring  triumph  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  the  ruin  such 
triumph  entails.  The  characters  are  erring,  but  noble, 
and  never  seek  meanly  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their 
acti9ns.  The  prose  is  fluent  and  in  places  musical,  and 
always  seems  a  sufiicient  vehicle  for  the  matter.  There 
are  few  more  pathetic  pictures  than  the  death  of  Launcelot 
and  the  carrying  of  his  body  on  the  "  same  horse  bier  "  in 
which  Guinevere  had  been  taken  to  the  grave. 

In  our  time  Malory's  "Morte  Darthur"  has  been  the 
source  of  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Swinburne's 
*'  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,"  Matthew  Arnold's  '"  Tristram," 
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and  Morris's  "  Defence  of  Guinevere  "  —  all  of  them  beau- 
tiful renditions.  But  the  day  for  recasting  old  legends 
has  past.  .The  modern  spirit  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  old  romantic  forms.  We  are  painfully  conscious  of 
anachronisms,  which  we  overlook  in  the  old  version  though 
they  are  more  glaring  than  in  the  modern  ones.  The  least 
inconsistent  one  is  Tennyson's  ''  Morte  d'Arthur  "  of  which 
we  subjoin  part  of  the  original  from  Malory,  the  spelling 
being  modernized.  Arthur  is  wounded  to  death,  and  of 
all  his  knights  Bedivere  alone  is  left :  — 

"Therefore  said  Arthur  'Take  thou  Excalibur  my  good  sword 
and  go  with  it  to  yonder  water  side  and  when  thou  comest  there,  I 
charge  thee  throw  my  sword  in  that  water  and  come  again  and  tell 
me  what  thou  there  seest.*  *My  lord,*  said  Sir  Bedivere,  *your 
commandment  shall  be  done  and  lightly  bring  you  word  again.*  So 
Sir  Bedivere  departed  and  by  the  way  he  beheld  that  noble  sword, 
that  the  pommel  and  haft  were  all  of  precious  stones  and  then  he 
said  to  himself,  *If  I  throw  this  rich  sword  in  the  water,  thereof 
shalt  never  come  good,  but  harm  and  loss.*  And  then  Sir  Bedivere 
hid  Excalibur  under  a  tree.  And  as  soon  as  he  might  he  came  again 
unto  the  king  and  said  he  had  been  at  the  water  and  had  thrown  the 
sword  into  the  water.     *What  sawest  thou  there?*  said  the  king. 

*  Sir,'  he  said,  *  I  saw  nothing  but  waves  and  winds.'  *  That  is  un- 
truly said  of  thee,*  said  the  king,  *  therefore  go  thou  lightly  again 
and  do  my  command  as  thou  art  to  me  lief  and  dear ;  spare  not  but 
throw  it  in.*  Then  Sir  Bedivere  returned  again  and  took  the  sword 
in  his  hand  and  then  him  thought  sin  and  shame  to  throw  away  that 
noble  sword,  and  so  eft  he  hid  the  sword,  and  returned  again  and 
told  to  the  king  that  he  had  been  at  the  water  and  done  his.  com- 
mandment.    *What  saw  thou  there?*  said  the  king.     *  Sir,' he  said, 

*  I  saw  nothing  but  the  waters  w^ap  and  the  waves  wan  .*  *  Ah, 
traitor,  untrue !  *  said  king  Arthur,  now  hast  thou  betrayed  me  twice. 
Who  would  have  wend  that  thou  that  hast  been  to  me  so  lief  and 
dear  and  thou  art  named  a  noble  knight ;  and  would  betray  me  for  the 
riches  of  the  sword.  But  now  go  again  lightly,  for  thy  long  tarrying 
putteth  me  in  great  jeopardy  of  my  life,  for  I  have  taken  cold.  And 
but  if  thou  do  now  as  I  bid  thee,  if  ever  I  may  see  thee,  I  shall  slay 
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thee  with  mine  own  hands,  for  thoa  wouldst  for  my  rich  sword  see 
me  dead.'  Then  Sir  Bedivere  departed  and  went  to  the  sword,  and 
lightly  took  it  up,  and  went  to  the  water  side,  and  there  he  bound  the 
girdle  about  the  hilts,  and  then  he  threw  the  sword  as  far  into  the 
water  as  he  might,  and  there  came  an  arm  and  an  hand  above 
the  water  and  met  it  and  caught  it  and  so  shook  it  thrice  and  brand- 
ished, and  then  vanished  away  the  hand  with  the  sword  in  the  water. 
So  Sir  Bedivere  came  again  to  the  king  and  told  him  what  he  saw. 
*  Alas,'  said  the  king,  *  help  me  hence  for  I  dread  me  I  have  tarried 
over  long.'  Then  Sir  Bedivere  took  the  king  upon  his  back,  and  so 
went  with  him  to  that  water  side.  And  when  they  were  at  the  water 
side,  even  fast  by  the  bank  hoved  a  little  barge,  with  many  fair  ladies 
in  it,  and  among  them  all  was  a  queen,  and  all  they  had  black  hoods, 
and  all  they  wept  and  shrieked  when  they  saw  king  Arthur.  *  Now 
put  me  into  the  barge,'  said  the  khig;  and  so  he  did,  softly.  And 
then  received  him  three  queens  with  great  mourning,  and  so  they  set 
him  down,  and  in  one  of  their  laps  king  Arthur  laid  his  head,  and 
then  the  queen  said  *  Ah,  dear  brother,  why  have  ye  tarried  so  long 
from  me?  Alas,  this  wound  on  your  head  hath  caught  overmuch 
cold.'  And  so  then  they  rowed  from  the  land;  and  Sir  Bedivere 
beheld  all  these  ladies  go  from  him.  Then  Sir  Bedivere  cried  *  Ah, 
my  lord  Arthur,  what  shall  become  of  me  now  ye  go  from  me  and 
leave  me  here  among  mine  enemies  ? '  *  Comfort  thyself,'  said  the 
king,  *and  do  as  well  as  thou  mayest,  for  in  me  is  no  trust  for  to 
trust  in.  For  T  will  go  into  the  Vale  of  Avilon  to  heal  me  of  my 
grevious  wound.  And  if  thou  hear  never  more  of  me,  pray  for  my 
soul.'  But  ever  the  queens  and  the  ladies  wept  and  shrieked,  that  it 
was  pity  to  hear.  And  as  soon  as  Sir  Bedivere  had  lost  the  sight  of 
the  barge,  he  wept  and  wailed  and  so  took  the  forest,  and  so  he  went 
all  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  ware  betwixt  two  holts  of 
a  chapel  and  a  hermitage.  .  .  . 

"  Yet  some  men  say  in  many  parts  of  England  that  king  Arthur  is 
not  dead  but  had  by  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesu  in  another  place.  And 
men  say  that  he  shall  come  again  and  he  shall  win  the  holy  cross.  I 
will  not  say  it  shall  be  so,  but  rather  T  will  say,  here  in  this  world  he 
changed  his  life.  But  many  men  say  that  there  is  written  upon  his 
tomb  this  verse, 

"  l^tc  jacet  ^rtljurtw, 
Km  quonUam,  i&exque  futunts/' 

JOHNSON^S   LIT. — 6 
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Early  Scottish  Literature 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  southeastern  district 
of  Scotland  formed  a  part  of  Northumbria.  The  northern 
gjg^j^^^^  hilly  region,  or  the  Highlands,  was  inhabited 
Sketch.  by   Celtic   tribes  of  the  Gaelic  branch.     The 

eastern  shore  and  the  eastern  islands  were  also  inhabited 
by  Celts  under  the  name  of  Scots.  The  northern  islands 
and  the  northeastern  mainland  (Sutherland)  were  colo- 
nized by  Scandinavian  pirates.  Scotland  never  "  came  into 
the  Northman's  hand,"  and  the  English  invasions,  from 
that  of  Edward  I.  (1296)  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  (battle 
of  Flodden,  1513),  resulted  in  a  strong  spirit  of  nation- 
ality which  persisted  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  (in 
1603)  and  the  civil  union,  in  1707.  The  spirit  of  this  sub- 
nationality  has  found  expression  in  a  literature  which  is 
a  department  of  English  since  it  is  written  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  ballads  and  songs 
and  romantic  tales,  and  culminates  in  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Burns  and  the  novels  and  poems  of  Walter  Scott.  The 
Scottish  Celts  seem  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of 
color  and  music.  The  Highland  plaids,  though  not 
assumed  till  a  comparatively  modern  period,  are  their 
invention.  The  Angles  were  one  of  the  strongest  (physi- 
cally) and  most  determined  and  obstinate  of  the  Ger- 
manic invading  tribes.  The  union  has  produced  a  people 
at  once  prosaic  and  excitable,  practical,  but  with  an  im- 
aginative vein,  and  capable  of  strong  local  patriotism. 
We  will  refer  briefly  to  the  Scotch  literary  production 
during  the  first  English  period.  From  the  very  beginning 
it  is  reaUy  part  of  the  great  stream  of  English  literature, 
although  border  forays  and  the  adventures  of  William 
Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce  in  resisting  the  English  inva- 
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sions  furnished  Scotch  bards  with  subjects  for  stirring 
ballads  and  long  patriotic  poems.  After  this  period, 
Scotch  writings  will  not  be  considered  apart  from  English 
literature,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  nearly  every- 
thing produced  north  of  the  Tweed  is  marked  by  Scotch 
individuality. 

John  Barbour,  who  was  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in 
1367,  wrote  the  "Bruce,"  a  poem  in  thirteen  thousand 
John  Barbour  lii^^s,  a  history  of  Scotland,  but  principally  con- 
and  Others,  cerned  with  the  fortunes  of  Robert  Bruce. 
Andrew  Wyntoun,  born  probably  about  1350,  wrote  an 
"  Originale  Cronykil  of  Scotland "  in  rhyme,  which  is 
regarded  as  having  some  historical  value  ;  Henry  the 
Minstrel,  or  "Blind  Harry,"  is  the  author  of  a  poem, 
regarded  with  great  reverence  by  all  true  Scot?,  on  the 
life  and  acts  of  Wallace.  King  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
who  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  taken  prisoner  and 
kept  at  Windsor  by  Henry  IV.,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  "  Kingis  Quhair,"  that  is.  King's  Book,  the 
principal  subject  of  which  is  the  love  of  the  young  prince 
for  Joanna  Beaufort,  whom  he  eventually  married,  and 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  first  seen  from  the  window  of  the 
Tower  where  he  was  confined.  All  of  these  writings  are 
justly  very  precious  to  true  Scotchmen,  and  must  be  men- 
tioned with  respect  if  spoken  of  in  their  presence.  Burns 
admired  Barbour's  "  Bruce,"  and  no  doubt  his  war-song, 
"  Scots  wha  hae  wi  Wallace  bled,"  was  inspired  by  it.  We 
subjoin  a  well-known  extract  from  Barbour,  who  is  speak- 
ing of  the  oppressions  endured  by  the  Scots  when  their 
country  was  occupied  by  Edward  I.  and  his  army,  when 
"proud  Edward's  power"  not  only  "approached,"  but 
settled  down  on  the  land. 
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"  Als  ^  that  folk  that  ever  was  iree, 
And  in  freedom  wont  for  to  be, 
Through  their  great  mischance  and  folly, 
Wor  treated  then  sa  wickedly, 
That  their  faes  ^  their  judges  ware : 
What  wretchedness  may  man  have  mair? 
Ah  1    Freedom  is  a  noble  thing ! 
Freedom  mays  *  man  to  have  liking  * 
Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives : 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives ! 
A  noble  heart  may  have  nane  ease, 
Ne  elles  nought  that  may  him  please 
Giff  freedom  failye :  for  free  liking 
Is  yaruit*  ower  all  other  thing. 
Na  he  that  ave  has  livit  free 
May  nought  knaw  well  the  propertie,® 
The  anger,  na  the  wretched  doom, 
That  is  couplit  to  foul  thirldoomJ 
But  gif  he  had  assay  it  it, 
Then  all  perquer  *  he  suld  it  wit; 
And  suld  think  freedom  mair  to  prise 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is." 

We   may   note   of   the   literature   of  this  period   that 

Chaucer  expressed  the  ideas  of  the  courtly  society  of  the 

feudal  regime  in  artistic  verse  form  and  also 

OnaraoteriB-  ^ 

tioflofthifl  transmitted  to  his  country  the  first  influence 
Period.  from  the  Italian  Renaissance.      Langland   ex- 

pressed the  deep  human  sympathies  of  the  thoughtful 
poet  for  suffering  and  toiling  humanity.  Wycklif  struck 
the  first  blow  for  religious  independence  and  prepared 
the  way  for  freedom  of  conscience.      Malory  recast  .the 

1  Also,  or  but.  *  Is  desired  more  than. 

2  Foes.  ^  The  quality  or  effect. 

'  Makes.  ^  That  is  joined  to  slavery  or  subjection. 

*  Content,  happiness,  ^  Certainly,  beyond  doubt 
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ancient  legends  in  a  form  which  has  become  permanent, 
and  showed  that  prose  might  be  a  vehicle  of  poetic  nar- 
ration. The  group  of  scholarly  and  cultured  men  of 
whom  Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  taken  as  a  type,  are 
truly  "men  of  letters,"  loving  ancient  literature  for  its 
beauty  and  assimilating  its  content  in  a  humanistic  spirit. 
Poetry,  generous,  democratic  sympathy,  religious  philos- 
ophy, and  literary  and  appreciative  scholarship  are  all 
illustrated  in  the  works  of  the  age.  The  introduction  of 
Greek  at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1491  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  event  of  the  period  in  its  influence  on 
the  progress  of  ideas ;  for  humanism  —  intelligent  study  of 
classical  literature  and  art  —  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  English  Renaissance. 

QUESTIONS 

Compare  Chaucer'8  "  Prologue  "  with  the  opening  of  Longfellow's 
"  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn." 

Explain  the  character  of  Griselda  ("  Clerkes  Tale  ")  with  reference 
to  the  peculiar  conception  held  in  Chaucer's  time  of  the  character  of 
the  ideal  woman. 

Compare  the  humor  of  the  "  Nonne  Preestes  Tale  "  with  that  of 
any  other  metrical  fable,  e,g,  Burns*s  **  Twa  Dogs." 

Write  out  the  metrical  scheme  of  Chaucer's  ballades,  and  compare 
their  structure  with  that  of  the  modern  French  ballade. 

What  points  of  likeness  and  of  difference  have  More's  "  Utopia," 
Bacon's  "  New  Atlantis,"  and  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward  "  ? 

What  two  great  works,  one  of  translation  and  one  of  poetry,  ex- 
hibit the  religious  movement  of  the  fourteenth  century? 

Who  were  the  leaders  in  the  revival  of  classical  learning  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  what  European  scholar  were  they  assisted  ? 

Compare  the  passing  of  King  Arthur  as  treated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  and  by  Tennyson. 

Name  the  principal  "  humanists  "  of  England  and  of  Italy,  and  dis- 
cuss their  relation  to  Renaissance  art  and  literature. 
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Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547.  The  short  reigns  of  his  son 
Edward  VI.  and  his  daughter  Mary  were  followed  by  the 
Hirtorical  ^^^S  reign  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  (1558- 
Sketch.  1603).     The  Scotch  Stuart,  James  I.,  occupied 

the  throne  from  1603  to  1625,  and  his  son  Charles  I.  suc- 
ceeded him.  From  the  literary  point  of  view  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  period  lies  between  the  years  1590  and  1610, 
as  Shakespeare's  greatest  works  were  produced  then.  But 
the  preceding  years  were  preparatory,  the  forces  were 
gathering,  and  their  influence  was  continued  after  the 
death  of  the  preeminent  genius  who  gave  them  the  fuU- 
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est  expression.  Milton's  "  Comus  "  was  presented  in  1634, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  great  literary  production 
of  the  age.  The  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
may  fairly  be  put  in  the  Puritan  age  because  the  Puritan 
spirit  became  dominant  before  the  execution  of  the  king 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

During  this  period  England  became  Protestant,  and, 
although  historically  the  working  of  the  Reformation  in 
England  seems  to  have  been  entirely  political  and  little 
more  than  the  transference  of  the  authority  over  the  Church 
machinery  from  the  Pope  to  the  king,  it  resulted  not  only 
in  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  but, 
by  arousing  the  sense  of  the  individual  relation  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  it  had  great  power  in  broadening  the 
scope  of  intellectual  activity  and  exciting  emotional  facul- 
ties that  lie  dormant  when  an  official  priesthood  assumes 
control  of  individual  conscience.  The  "  New  Learning  " 
flourished  in  the  universities,  and  the  establishment  of 
grammar  schools  increased  the  opportunities  for  middle- 
class  education.  The  multiplication  of  printed  Bibles,  and 
especially  the  publication  of  the  Authorized  Version,  made 
men  familiar  with  the  simple  yet  sublime  narrative  of  the 
gospels.  The  destruction  of  the  great  Spanish  fleet  which 
had  so  long  been  preparing  to  invade  England  roused 
patriotism  to  passionate  fervor. 

Early  in  this  period  the  monasteries  were  broken  up, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  crown  and  of  the  great  nobles  was 
largely  increased  by  confiscations  which  in  some  cases 
were  little  better  than  robbery.  The  political  power  of 
the  king,  however,  was  broadened  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  the  nobles.  Although  there  was  at  times  great  suffer- 
ing among  the  agricultural  laborers,  far  less  indeed  than 
they  had   endured  in  the  latter  part  of   the  fourteenth 
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century,  the  general  wealth  of  the  realm  doubled  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  use  of  glass  and  of  chimneys 
in  the  poorer  houses  became  general,  and  the  residences 
of  the  wealthier  classes  were  spacious  mansions  instead 
of  the  castles  of  feudal  times.  Agriculture  became  more 
productive.  The  art  of  shipbuilding  was  improved,  and 
ships  of  war  were  furnished  with  cannons.  Daring  mari- 
time expeditions  were  planned  and  carried  out.  In  par- 
ticular Francis  Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe  and  gave 
a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  new  theory  of  Copernicus. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  exciting  effect  of  a 
feat  like  this,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  must 
have  been  very  great. 

There  seems  to  have  been  in  England  a  development 
of  the  spirit  of  the  -  Renaissance  and  of  the  Reformation 
Literary  almost  simultaneously,  so  that  the  literature  of 
Influences,  this  period  is  touched  at  once  with  a  passionate 
delight  in  the  beautiful  and  the  joyous,  and  yet  evinces  a 
comprehensive  and  serious  view  of  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  the  nation  found  expression  in  literary  productions  full 
of  vigor  and  of  imaginative  life.  We  find  among  the 
men  of  this  period, — Sidney,  Raleigh,  Essex,  Drake,  Pem- 
broke, Grenville,  and  many  others,  —  a  certain  similarity  to 
Shakespeare's  characters :  energy  of  soul,  truthful  direct- 
ness of  perception,  an  overweening  interest  in  life,  and 
a  flexibility  in  assimilating  ideas  and  accepting  novel 
thoughts  that  is  the  mark  of  their  time  and  of  no  other. 
Boldness  of  invention  distinguishes  some  of  the  literary 
men  like  Marlowe  as  well  as  the  great  men  of  action. 
The  drama  rapidly  developed  from  childish  pageants  into 
a  great  art  form.  A  body  of  lyrical  poetry  was  produced, 
the  freshness  and  melody  of  which  is  delightful.  Descrip- 
tive, narrative,  and  reflective  poetry  was  no  less  copious 
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and  hardly  less  remarkable.  It  was  an  age,  too,  of  great 
translations,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  was  trans- 
muted into  English  form.  Among  these  are  North's  Plu- 
tarch, Chapman's  Homer,  and  many  versions  of  Italian  tales 
and  epics.  Translations  of  the  Bible  were  made,  culmi- 
nating in  King  James's,  or  the  "Authorized"  Version,  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  compiled.  The  age  was 
fruitful  in  many  ways.  We  sometimes  think  that  this  age 
is  regarded  as  great  because  Shakespeare  was  alive  then. 
He  was  simply  the  poet  of  the  age,  —  a  great  poet  of  a 
great  age,  —  but  within  the  dates  we  have  taken,  at  least 
fifty  other  writers,  principally  dramatists,  flourished,  all 
of  whom,  though  in  varying  degrees,  were  men  of  mark, 
and  contributed  to  give  the  age  its  literary  character. 
Behind  them  lay  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  who 
constituted  "  the  age "  of  which  its  writers  are  only  the 
exponents  or  illustrators  ;  from  which  they  draw  their 
incentive  to  work  and  their  literary  inspiration. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  lived  two  young  men, 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Thomas  Wyatt,  lyri- 
Snrrey  and  ^^  pocts  who  Seem  like  heralds  of  the  Eliza- 
Wyatt.  bethan  age.     Surrey,  born  in  1517,  died  1647, 

was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
1503-1542,  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt  of  Kent,  was  a 
man  of  eminent  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  and  ambassa- 
dor. These  two  men  are  associated  as  '*  courtly  makers," 
aristocratic  poets,  and  as  Puttenham  says,  "  having  trav- 
elled in  Italy,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schools  of 
Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly  polished  our 
rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poesey."  Surrey  and 
his  father  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Henry  VIII. 
on  a  charge  of  treason  for  having  quartered  the  royal  arms 
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as  their  own  on  the  ground  of  descent  from  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Surrey,  who  had  indulged  in  reckless  and  dar- 
ing speech,  was  executed,  but  the  king  died  before  signing 
the  warrant  for  his  father's  death. 

Both  Surrey  and  Wyatt  wrote  sonnets,  and  are  credited 
as  the  introducers  of  this  Italian  fourteen-line  poem  which 
has  become  one  of  the  standard  forms  for  amatory  and  re- 
flective poetry.  Wyatt  adhered  more  closely  to  the  Ital- 
ian model,  in  which  the  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  eight  lines  (octave  or  octette),  and  the  second  of 
six  (sextette),  and  each  part  makes  a  grammatical  and 
logical  as  well  as  a  metrical  unit.  Surrey  modified  the 
Italian  form  by  dividing  the  poem  metrically  into  three 
quatrains  and  a  final  couplet.  This  form  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Shakespearean,  from  its  use  by  William 
Shakespeare  in  the  next  generation.  Many  of  Wyatt's 
sonnets  are  paraphrases  from  Petrarch's.  Surrey  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  "  iEneid  "  into  blank  verse,  a  form  also 
imitated  from  Italian  poetry.  The  work  of  both  of  these 
men,  especially  that  of  Wyatt,  is  marked  by  grace,  ingenu- 
ity, and  felicity,  and  in  the  love  songs  of  each  we  catch 
a  note  of  chivalric  gallantry  which  seems  quite  modern. 
The  subjoined  sonnet  by  Surrey  in  the  Shakespearean 
form  is  strong  and  simple  :  — 

Epitaph  on  his  Squire  Thomas  Clerb 

Norfolk  sprung  thee,  Lambeth  holds  thee  dead ; 
Clere  of  the  Count  of  Cleremont  thou  hight ;  ^ 
Within  the  womb  of  Ormond's  race  thou  bred, 
And  saw'st  thy  cousin  ^  crowned  in  thy  sight ; 
Shelton  for  love,  Surrey  for  Lord  thou  chase  ' 
(Ah  me !  whilst  life  did  last  that  league  was  tender) , 

1  Waat  called.  ^  Anne  Boleyn.  »  Chose. 
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Tracing  whose  steps  thou  sawest  Kelsal  blaze, 
Landrecy  burnt,  and  battered  Boulogne  render. 
At  Montreuirs  gates,  hopeless  of  all  recure. 
Thine  Earl,  half  dead,  gave  in  thine  hand  his  will, 
Which  cause  did  thee  this  pining  death  procure 
Ere  summers  four  times  seven  thou  couldst  fulfil. 
Ah  Clere !  if  love  had  booted,  care  or  cost. 
Heaven  had  not  won,  nor  earth  so  timely  lost. 

The  following  song  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  illustrates  the 
simplicity  and  melody  which  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
Elizabethan  songs :  — 

The  Lover's  Appeal 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  1  say  nay,  for  shame 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  giief  and  grarae. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  1  say  nay  1 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
That  hath  loved  thee  so  long 
In  wealth  and  woe  among ; 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  1  say  nay  I 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart 
Never  for  to  depart 
Neither  for  pain  nor  smart ; 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  1 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus. 
And  have  no  more  pity 
Of  him  that  loveth  thee  ? 
Alas !  thy  cruelty  1 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay  I  say  nay  1 
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The  Earl  of  Surrey  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  introduce  the  unrhymed  pentameter  or  Eng- 
lish blank  verse,  which  has  been  the  vehicle  of 
*  some  of  our  greatest  and  most  dignified  poetry. 
Surrey  translated  parts  of  the  "iEneid,"  and  the  form 
which  he  used  is  known  as  "end-stopt,"  where  most  of 
the  natural  pauses  fall  at  the  ends  of  the  lines.  This 
form  is  apt  to  have  rather  a  stiff  and  monotonous  move- 
ment, and  was  much  modified  by  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
and  Milton.  Even  Shakespeare,  when  he  began  to  write 
poetic  dramas,  adhered  largely  to  the  original,  end-stopt 
method.  Again,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  normal  blank 
verse  of  ten  syllables  terminates  with  a  strongly  accented 
syllable,  but  Shakespeare's  ear  taught  him  that  harmony 
would  sometimes  allow  the  line  to  be  built  of  eleven  syl- 
lables, the  last  one  unaccented.  This  extra  syllable  has 
an  effect  of  gracefulness  and  causes  a  slight  diminution  in 
force  of  expression.  That  blank  verse  has  been  an  evolu- 
tion, and  has  developed  in  several  forms,  does  not  detract 
from  the  credit  of  the  young  Earl  of  Surrey's  original  use 
of  it,  for  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  poetic  individuality 
of  the  artist  is  more  evident  than  in  the  use  of  a  new 
form.  The  subjoined  extracts  will  show  how  much  is 
due  to  Marlowe  for  giving  variety  and  harmony  to  this 
greatest  of  English  measures. 

From  Surrey  (1543?) 

The  Carthage  lords  did  on  the  queen  attend ; 
The  trampling  steed  with  gold  and  purple  trapt, 
Chawing  the  foaming  bit  ther  fercely  stood. 
Then  issued  she  awaited  with  great  train, 
Clad  in  a  cloke  of  Tyre,  embroidered  rich, 
Her  quiver  hung  behind  her  back,  her  tresse 
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Knotted  in  gold.    Her  purple  vesture  eke 

Butt'nd  with  gold.    The  Trojans  of  her  train 

Before  her  go,  with  gladsome  Julius, 

^neas  eke,  the  goodliest  of  the  route, 

Makes  one  of  them,  and  joyneth  close  the  throng. 


From  Marlowe  (1589?).     The  Tragic  History  of  Doctor 

FaustuB 

Faustus,     And  what  are  you  that  live  with  Lucifer  ? 
Mephisto,  Unhappy  spirits  that  fell  with  Lucifer, 

Conspired  against  our  God  with  Lucifer, 

And  are  forever  damned  with  Lucifer. 
Faustus.     How  comes  it  then  that  thou  art  out  of  hell  ? 
Mephisto,  Why  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it ; 

Thinkst  thou  that  I  that  saw  the  face  of  God 

And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven. 

Am  not  tormented  with  a  thousand  hells, 

In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bliss? 

O  Faustus,  leave  these  frivolous  demands 

Which  strike  a  terror  to  my  fainting  soul. 

Faustus  —  last  scene 

Scholar.     Well  gentlemen,  though  Faustus'  end  be  such 
As  every  Chiistian  heart  laments  to  think  on 
Yet,  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  knowledge  in  our  German  schools, 
We'll  give  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial, 
And  all  the  scholars  clothed  in  mourning  black 
Shall  wait  upon  his  heavy  funeral. 

Chorus.      Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight 
And  burned  is  Appollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 
Faustus  is  gone.     Regard  his  hellish  fall 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits  . 
To  practise  more  than  heavenly  power  permits, 
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From  Shakespeare.     Love's  Labour's  Lost  (1590?) 

Princess.  Good  Lord  Boyet,  my  beauty  though  bat  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise. 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye, 
Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But,  now  to  task  the  tasker :  good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow 
Till  painful  study  doth  outwear  three  years, 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 
Therefore  to's  seemeth  it  a  needful  course 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates. 
To  know  his  pleasure,  and  in  that  behalf 
Bold  in  your  worthinesse,  we  single  you 
As  our  best  moving  fair  solicitor. 
Tell  him  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  France, 
On  serious  business  craving  quick  dispatch, 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 


From  Shakespeare.      Henry  VIIL  (1612).      (^Passage 

possibly  written  by  Fletcher) 

So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell  1  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatne^^ ; 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts /or/A 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blosA-omx 
And  bears  his  flushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  —  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  sure/y 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening  —  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.    I  have  venturer? 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  hlaAders 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high  blown  pride 
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At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me 
Weary  and  old  with  service  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  forever  hide  me. 


From  Shakespeare,     Lear  (1606) 

Kent  O  then  it  moved  her? 

Gent.  Not  to  a  rage :  patience  and  sorrow  strove 

Who  should  express  her  goodliest.    You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once :  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day :  those  happy  smilets 
That  plaid  on  her  ripe  lip,  seemed  not  to  know, 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes,  which  parted  thence 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt.     In  brief,  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Marlowe  had  found  and  disclosed  beauties  in  the  iambic 
pentameter  unknown  to  Surrey,  and  in  1589  he  was  writ- 
ing stronger  verse  than  Shakespeare.  In 
ormB.  uL^yg'g  Labour's  Lost"  Shakespeare  followed 
closely  the  traditional  model  at  the  end  of  each  line.  In 
"  Lear,"  "  Cymbeline,"  "  The  Tempest,"  and  all  his  later 
plays  he  discarded  the  method  of  making  the  grammati- 
cal pauses  coincide  with  the  end  of  the  line.  In  the 
extract  from  "Henry  VIII."  not  only  does  the  clause  run 
over  the  line,  but  we  find  only  three  lines  of  ten  sylla- 
bles, though  its  movement  is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  senti- 
ment,—  a  perception  of  the  unstable  nature  of  earthly 
dignity  brought  about  by  its  melancholy  wreck.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  of  end-stopt  lines,  extra-syllable  lines,  and 
overflow  lines  in  Shakespeare's  plays  varies  with  Shake- 
speare's increasing  and  acquired  technical  skill,  and  has 
been  used,  in  connection  with  more  cogent  arguments, 
to  determine  with  some  degree  of  probability  the  dates 
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of  the  production  of  some  of  his  plays.  While  the  latter 
maimer  undoubtedly  gives  scope  for  more  vigor  of  expres- 
sion and  a  wider  range  of  harmony,  the  verse  of  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost "  is  in  its  own  way  very  beautiful.  It  is  the 
most  literary  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  showing  careful  finish 
throughout  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and 
refinement.  The  development  of  the  English  unrhymed 
pentameter  is  as  marked  as  the  development  of  the  roman- 
tic drama  and  nearly  coincident  with  it,  and  credit  must 
be  given  to  Surrey  if  he  furnished  no  more  than  the  sug- 
gestion. It  is  also  remarkable  that  Shakespeare  found  a 
stage  and  a  language  and  a  meter  and  an  audience  ready  for 
him,  and  availed  himself  of  the  methods  and  opportunities 
of  his  time,  not  trying  to  innovate  till  he  had  carefully 
felt  his  ground  and  perfected  himself  in  the  method 
already  in  vogue. 

A  poetical  work  projected  and  begun  by  Thomas  Sack- 
ville  (1536-1608)  entitled  the  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates," 

„  published  in  its  first  form  in  1559,  attained  great 

for  popularity.     The  idea  or  plan  was  to  lay  the 

Magistrates."  ^qqj^q  Jn  the  infernal  regions,  —  whither  the 
writer  was  conducted  by  an  allegorical  personage  called 
"Sorrow,"  —  and  make  the  various  notables  of  English 
history  tell  the  stories  of  their  lives  or  achievements.  The 
materials  would  be  drawn  from  chronicles  and  traditions. 
Here  public  men  could  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  reflection  of 
history.  Sackville  furnished  the  introduction,  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  to  considerable  length  by  Richard  Baldwin 
and  George  Ferrers  and  other  writers,  and  met  with  great 
favor.  In  1561  Sackville  wrote  with  Thomas  Norton  the 
first  English  tragedy,  "Gorboduc."  He  soon  abandoned 
poetry  for  public  life,  and  was  raised  by  the  queen  to  the 

JOHNSON^S   LIT.  —  7 
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peerage  as  Lord  Buckhurst.  In  1598  he  became  head  of 
the  treasury,  an  office  which  he  retained  under  James,  and 
in  1604  he  was  made  Earl  of  Dorset.  The  following 
extract,  though  not  particularly  cheerful  in  tone,  will  show 
that  Sackville  was  no  mean  poet.  On  entering  the  infer- 
nal regions  the  writer  meets  various  allegorical  personages, 
Remorse,  Revenge,  Dread,  Care,  Malady,  Famine,  War,  and 
the  like.  The  following  is  the  description  of  Old  Age, 
the  spelling  of  course  being  modernized  :  — 

"  And  next  in  order  sad,  Old  Age  we  found 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwined^ 

His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 

"  Then  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  for  himself  his  end  approaching  fast. 
And  all  for  naught,  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewast ; 

Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek, 

And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek. 

"  Crook-backed  he  was,  tooth-shaken  and  blear-eyed ; 
Went  on  three  feet  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side; 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forlore. 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door. 

Fumbling  and  drivelling  as  he  draws  his  breath ; 

For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death." 

Edmund  Spenser,  the  second  great  poet  of  our  race  in 
point  of  time,  was  born  in  1662  in  London,  a  year  be- 
fore Philip  Sidney,  nine  years  before  Francis  Bacon,  and 
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twelve  years  before  Shakespeare.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  early  life  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  scholar  at  the 
Edmnnd  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  in  London,  and  was  a 

Spenser,  sizar  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1569,  and 
1552-1599.     ^^^^  j^jg  master's  degree  in  1576.     His  family 

was  probably  connected  with  the  aristocratic  house  of  the 
Spensers  of  Althorpe.  He  was  about  six  years  old  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  and  he  died  in  1599,  four 
years  before  her  death.  His  first  poetical  work  of  note 
was  the  "Shepherd's  Calendar,"  twelve  eclogues  in  the 
pastoral  form  dedicated  to  Philip  Sidney,  about  1579.  It 
was  the  fashion  then  if  a  poet  wished  to  write  about  scenes 
of  peace,  to  represent  his  characters  as  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  and  if  he  wrote  about  war  or  conflict,  to 
represent  them  as  knights  and  ladies,  so  that  the  word 
"  shepherd  "  has  a  peculiar  conventional  meaning.  This 
pastoral  fiction  came  from  Italy,  and  was  probably  derived 
from  Virgil  and  Theocritus. 

In  1580  Spenser  accompanied  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  as  his  secretary.  The  south  of  Ireland 
was  in  fierce  rebellion  under  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  for  some  time  Spenser  must  have  been  familiar  with 
scenes  of  bloody  and  merciless  war.  In  the  end  more 
than  half  a  million  acres  in  the  south  of  Ireland  (Mun- 
ster)  were  declared  forfeited  and  divided  as  the  spoils  of 
conquest.  Spenser  received  as  clerk  of  the  Council  of 
Munster  a  grant  of  Kilcolman  Castle  and  three  thousand 
acres.  While  in  Ireland  he  became  the  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  been  active  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  Spenser  wrote  the 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  the  first  three  books  of  which  appeared 
in  1590.  He  returned  to  England  in  this  year,  but  was 
back  in  Ireland  as  clerk  of  the  Council  in  1591,  and  mar- 
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ried,  an  event  which  he  celebrated  by  his  magnificent 
"  Epithalamion,"  and  by  a  number  of  sonnets.  In  1695 
he  brought  to  England  the  manuscript  of  three  more  books 
of  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  In  1598  Tyrone's  rebellion  burst 
on  the  land.  Spenser's  house  was  taken  and  burned,  and, 
according  to  Ben  Jonson,  his  youngest  child  perished  in 
the  flames.  Spenser  returned  to  England,  beggared  and 
hopeless,  his  powerful  friends,  Leicester,  Sidney,  and 
Raleigh,  dead  or  in  disgrace.  According  to  Jonson  he 
died  for  lack  of  bread  at  Westminster,  "  refusing  twenty 
pieces  sent  him  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  saying  he  had  no 
time  to  spend  them."  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Edmund  Spenser  is  in  reality  more  truly  representative 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  than  is  William  Shakespeare  ;  for 
Soenser  Shakespeare,  though  of  course  taking  his  tone 
and  and  color  from  his  time,  is  writing  about  uni- 

Shakespeare,  yersal  questions, — human  character,  society, 
nature,  and  life.  Ben  Jonson  said  that  Shakespeare  was 
"not  of  an  [Elizabethan]  age,  but  for  all  time."  Spenser, 
on  the  contrary,  is  interested  in  the  Elizabethan  questions, 
and  his  characters  are  not  people,  but  abstract  qualities  as 
they  were  formulated  by  the  metaphysicians  of  the  age. 
In  form,  however,  both  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  illustrate 
the  English  Renaissance. 

Spenser  is  at  bottom  a  Puritan,  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Church  and  Protestantism  was  vital  to 
him  and  more  interesting  than  the  conflict  in  the  hearts 
7%g  of  individuals.     Consequently  his  great  poem 

** Faerie  the  "Faerie  Queene"  is  an  allegory;  the  Red 
Queene.'*  Cross  Knight  representing  Holiness ;  Una, 
Truth  ;  and  Duessa,  Falsehood.  Again  the  Knight  may 
represent  the  Reformed  Church,  and  Duessa  the  Roman 
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Church.  All  allegory  is  doctrinal,  and  in  consequence 
interesting  only  so  long  as  the  doctrine  or  temporary 
theory  has  some  vitality  ;  that  is,  while  some  people  really 
believe  in  it  and  others  hate  it,  and  a  war,  even  if  only 
a  war  of  words,  is  going  on  about  it.  But  metaphysical 
doctrines  change  from  age  to  age,  being,  indeed,  the 
formulas  in  which  each  age  successively  buries  its  live 
questions.  No  one  could  to-day  make  a  readable  allegory 
of  Calvinism,  in  which  the  good  characters  should  be 
Justification,  Preemption,  Election,  etc.,  and  the  wicked 
ones  Transubstantiation,  Salvation  by  Works,  and  the  like, 
for  the  ideas  once  embodied  in  those  words  have  ceased 
to  have  any  real  relation  to  life.  Spenser's  great  poem, 
being  an  allegory  of  metaphysical  and  theological  doctrine 
put  in  the  form  of  a  chivalric  romance,  is  as  dead  in 
human  interest  as  a  sixteenth-century  Calvinistic  sermon, 
in  spite  of  its  poetical  beauty  which  gives  the  author  rank 
as  one  of  the  five  or  six  great  poets  of  our  race. 

In  addition  to  the  main  allegory,  wherein  the  virtues 
and  vices  are  personified,  the  characters  of  the  "Faerie 
Queene  "  are  made,  as  said  before,  to  figure  living  persons 
of  the  time.  Thus  Sir  Artegal  typifies  Justice  and  also 
represents  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  under  whom  Spenser 
went  to  Ireland ;  Queen  Elizabeth  appears  not  only  as  the 
Faerie  Queene,  but  as  Belphoebe,  Mercilla,  and  Britomart ; 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  appears  as  the  false  Florimel,  the 
Amazonian  Queen,  and  Duessa;  all  of  these  last  represent- 
ing also  tlie  Romish  and  the  English  Churches,  and  again, 
moral  abstractions.  James  VI.  of  Scotland  desired  to  have 
Spenser  punished  because  Duessa's  fate  reflected  that  of 
his  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  excessive  com- 
plication of  allegory  and  fantastic  duplication  of  meaning 
is  typical  of  the  age  and  is  entirely  foreign  to  modern  liter- 
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a,Ty  ideals.  In  fact,  our  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  realism 
as  much  as  Spenser  exaggerated  romanticism,  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  his  great  poetic  abilities  demands  some 
understanding  of  what  his  contemporaries  considered 
poetic  treatment. 

No  stanza  can  be  cited  from  Spenser  which  does  not  dis- 
play his  great  power  of  arranging  words  in  musical  com- 
binations. In  this  he  was  far  superior  to  Chaucer  and 
has  been  the  model  of  all  subsequent  poets.  His  stanza, 
the  Spenserian,  made  by  adding  one  alexandrine  or  six- 
accent  line  to  one  of  Chaucer's  meters,  has  a  beautiful 
cadence.  His  fertility  —  one  of  the  marks  of  genius  —  is 
second  only  to  Shakespeare's.  The  "  Faerie  Queene  "  con- 
tains over  four  thousand  of  these  nine-line  stanzas  all 
intricately  rhymed.  In  addition,  Spenser  is  the  author 
of  the  "Fable  of  the  Ape  and  the  Fox,  or  Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale,"  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar "  of  twelve 
eclogues,  many  sonnets  and  minor  productions.  The 
"  Epithalamion,"  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage, 
is  the  finest  and  noblest  poem  of  its  class  in  any  language. 
As  he  was  but  forty-seven  when  he  died,  the  amount 
of  literary  work  he  accomplished  is  very  remarkable  and 
testifies  to  the  remarkable  creative  energy  of  the  men  of 
the  Elizabethan  age. 

The  copiousness  and  concrete  quality  of  Spenser's 
imagination,  the  loftiness  and  ideality  of  his  sentiments 
and  the  melody  of  his  language,  have  made  him  a  favorite 
with  other  poets.  Charles  Lamb  well  calls  him  "the 
poet's  poet."  Milton,  Southey,  Keats,  and  many  others 
have  testified  to  their  appreciation  of  his  verse.  His  very 
copiousness  and  the  remoteness  of  his  thought  from  every- 
day life,  his  evenness  and  lack  of  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
4etach  him  from  the  great  body  of  readers  who  rarely  get 
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beyond  the  first  canto  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  All,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  the  elevation  and  spiritual  quality  of 
the  "Epithalamion." 

Another  drawback  to  our  pleasure  in  reading  this  great 
Elizabethan  poem,  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  is  its  lack  of  con- 
struction. In  its  unfinished  state  we  cannot  say  that,  had 
the  plan  of  the  writer  been  fully  carried  out,  Spenser 
would  have  been  found  deficient  in  architectonics,  or  the 
faculty  of  making  a  unity  in  which  we  can  feel  the  design- 
ing mind  pervaded  by  some  great  idea  working  steadily 
forward  in  the  development  of  the  central  theme,  so  that 
on  looking  back  on  the  work  we  see  how  all  the  details 
harmonize  and  contribute  to  the  whole.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  qualities  of  the  artist,  and  is  lacking  in  the 
authors  of  the  chivalric  romances,  who  seem  to  add  inci- 
dent to  incident  without  purpose  or  subordination.  Spen- 
ser seems  to  be  conscious  of  this  himself  when  he  says. 
Book  IV,  Canto  XII :  — 

"  Like  as  a  ship  that  through  the  ocean  wide 
Directs  her  course  unto  one  certaine  coast, 
Is  met  of  many  a  counter-wind  and  tide 
With  which  her  winged  speed  is  met  and  crost, 
And  she  herself  in  stormy  surges  tost, 
Yet  making  many  a  horde  and  many  a  bay, 
Still  winneth  way,  nor  hath  her  compass  lost ; 
Right  so  it  fares  with  me  in  this  long  way. 
Whose  course  is  often  stayed,  yet  never  is  astray." 

In  the  opening  of  the  same  Book  he  says :  — 

"  The  ways  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guide 
In  this  delightful  land  of  Faerie, 
Are  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wide, 
And  sprinkled  with  such  sweet  variety 
Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  ear  and  eye. 
That  I  nigh  ravished  with  rare  thoughts  delight 
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And  when  I  gin  to  feel  decay  of  might 

It  strength  to  me  supplies  and  cheers  my  dulled  sight." 

Spenser  was  disappointed  of  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
from  the  queen  some  position  which  would  enable  him 
to  live  in  London.  Possibly  his  Puritanism  was  the 
cause  of  his  lack  of  favor,  for  the  queen  had  little  lik- 
ing for  any  but  a  submissive  clergy ;  possibly  his  friends 
lacked  influence  at  the  time.  The  following  well-known 
lines  are  full  of  personal  feeling :  — 

"  Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide ; 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow; 
To  have  thy  princess'  grace  yet  want  her  peers*; 
To  have  thy  asking  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  speed,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 

One  stanza  from  the  "  Epithalamion "  will  show  how 
wonderful  a  poet  Spenser  was  when  touched  with  per- 
sonal enthusiasm :  — 

"  Behold  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  graine, 
That  even  the  angels  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain 
Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly. 
Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 
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But  her  sad  ^  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 
That  suffers  not  one  little  look  to  glance  awry, 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 
Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  AUeluya  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  maj*^  answer  and  your  echo  ring." 

English  Peose  of  the  Elizabethan  Age 

During  this  period  Latin  was  regarded  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  as  the  proper  language  for  any 
The  use  of  solid  and  scholarly  work,  and  was  the  universal 
Latin.  medium  of  communication  among  the  learned 

men  of  all  countries.  All  diplomatic  correspondence  was 
conducted  in  it,  and  all  ecclesiastical  history  and  law  was 
written  in  it.  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  liis  "  Utopia  "  in 
Latin,  Bacon  translated  most  of  his  philosophical  writ- 
ings into  Latin,  and  much  of  Milton's  controversial  prose 
was  written  in  Latin. 

So  little  was  English  understood  abroad  that  only  two 
men  could  be  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Paris  who 
Early BngUab  were  capable  of  translating  Sidney's  "Arcadia" 
Prose.  into  French.      In  consequence  prose  developed 

later  than  poetry,  and  it  was  at  first  either  very  collo- 
quial and  irregular  like  Latimer's  Sermons,  or  rather 
stiff  and  cumbrous  like  Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity." 
Chaucer's  "Tale  of  Meliboeus,"  for  instance,  is  very 
heavy,  but  it  may  be  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  ser- 
monizing of  his  day,  for  it  is  dififtcult  to  believe  that 
he  could  have  written  anything  so  tedious  except  as  a 

1  Serious.  Spenser  is  a  Puritan  in  the  sense  of  having  a  high  ideal  of 
righteousness,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  the  term  to  the  highly 
specialized  Puritans  of  a  centui-y  later. 
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travesty.  Even  so  great  a  preacher  as  Jeremy  Taylor  of 
the  seventeenth  century  seems  to  have  had  little  idea 
of  subordinating  clauses  to  the  central  assertion  of  the 
sentence.  Much  of  Milton's  prose  sounds  like  a  bad 
translation  of  a  fine  Latin  oration,  and  is  as  involved 
and  difficult  to  understand  as  modern  legal  prose.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  literary  prose,  lucid,  graceful,  and 
carrying  the  idea  into  the  mind  of  the  reader  without 
irritating  or  fatiguing  him,  was  not  generally  written 
before  the  day  of  Dryden.  The  prose  of  the  dramatists 
is  usually  direct  and  intelligible,  but  is  largely  limited  to 
conversational  discussion.  The  art  of  prose  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  sustained  narrative  or  disquisition  or  essay. 

Thomas  Wilson  in  1553  published  the  "  Arte  of  Rheto- 
rike,"  which  may  be  considered  the  first  book  of  system- 
atic literary  criticism  in  our  language.     In  it  he  says  :  — 

"  Among  other  lessons  this  should  first  be  learned,  that  we  never 
affect  any  strange,  inkhoru  terms,  but  to  speak  as  is  commonly  re- 
ceived, neither  seeking  to  be  overfine  nor  yet  living  overcareless. 
.  .  .  The  foolish  fantastical  will  so  Latin  their  tongues,  that  the 
simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think  surely  they  speak 
by  some  revelation.  I  know  them  that  think  Rhetorike  to  stand 
wholly  upon  dark  words,  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhorn  term 
by  the  tail,  him  they  count  to  be  a  fine  Englishman  and  a  good 
rhetorician." 

The  following  shows  us  that  already  some  persons  were 
endeavoring  to  write  elegantly  in  English  as  well  as  in 
Latin :  — 

"  When  we  have  learned  usual  and  accustomable  wordes  to  set  forth 
our  meaning,  we  ought  to  join  them  to-gether  in  apt  order  that  the 
ear  may  delight  in  hearing  the  harmony.  I  know  some  Englishmen 
that  in  this  point  have  such  a  gift  in  the  English  as  few  in  Latin  have 
the  like,  and  therefore  delight  the  wise  and  learned  so  much  with  their 
pleasant  composition  that  many  rejoice  when  they  may  hear  such." 
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Among  the  common  faults  then  to  be  found  in  English 
composition  he  notices  the  excess  of  alliteration.  He 
says :  — 

"Some  will  be  so  short  and  in  such  wise  curtail  their  sentences 
'  that  they  had  need  to  make  a  commentary  immediately  of  their 
meaning.  Some  will  speak  oracles  that  a  man  cannot  tell  which  way 
to  take  them.  Some  will  be  so  fine  and  so  poetical  that  everybody 
else  shall  think  them  fitter  for  a  lady's  chamber  than  for  an  earnest 
matter  in  any  open  assembly.  Some  use  over  much  repetition  of  one 
letter,  some  end  their  sentences  all  alike,  making  their  talk  to  appear 
rather  rhymed  metre  than  to  seem  plain  speech." 

The  technical  art  of  verse  in  all  nations  developed 
earlier  than  the  technical  art  of  prose,  for  the  former 
depends  on  the  ear,  and  skill  in  using  metrical  form  can 
be  acquired  from  the  reading  of  models  in  a  classic  lan- 
guage, but  the  art  of  prose  is  not  perfected  till  after  some 
centuries  of  culture.  Prose  seems  to  be  more  definitely 
an  outgrowth  from  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
and  the  inversions  and  foreign  constructions  which  are 
not  unpleasing  in  so  artificial  a  structure  as  verse  are 
unnatural  in  prose.  So  that  nearly  a  century  elapsed 
after  Wilson  had  vindicated  the  claim  of  English  prose 
to  be  considered  an  art,  and  had  laid  down  such  excellent 
rules  for  its  cultivation,  before  any  good,  clear  English 
prose  was  written.  The  "  Morte  Darthur,"  especially  the 
last  book,  is  artistic  prose,  but  almost  metrical  in  form,  as 
is  Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  and  both  are  in  essence  poems. 
Bacon's  essays  are  collections  of  terse,  epigrammatic  sen- 
tences, and  as  wholes  lack  flow  and  continuity  of  style. 
Ben  Jonson's  "  Timber "  is  in  an  excellent,  manly  prose, 
quite  fitted  to  the  subject  matter.  Many  of  the  prose 
passages  in  Shakespeare's  plays  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  pith,  point,  and  eloquence,  but  it  is  not  till  the 
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eighteenth  century,  if  we  except  Dry  den,  that  we  find  his- 
torians, essayists,  biographers,  and  critics  generally  using 
a  flexible  and  lucid  prose  form,  and  even  then  Latin  con- 
structions and  a  Latinized  diction  were  not  uncommon. 

Richard  Hooker  was  admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1573,  and  became  a  fellow  in  1577.  He 
^. ,    ,  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  about  1581,  and 

HoAer,  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high  reputation  for  learn- 

1553-1600.      jjjg  j^j^j  piety.     In  1585  he  was  made  master  of 

the  Temple  in  London,  i.e.  preachei*  before  the  Society 
of  Lawyers.  He  preached  at  morning  service,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Walter  Travers,  the  lecturer,  preached,  who  in- 
clined to  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  as  to  the  constitution 
of  tlie  church.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  church 
authority  was  derived  from  the  heads  of  the  separate  con- 
gregations or  resided  in  a  body  above  the  separate  congre- 
gations was  one  in  which  great  interest  was  taken  at  the 
time,  and  a  controversy  between  the  preachers  arose,  as 
Travers  refuted  in  the  afternoon  the  position  taken  in 
Hooker's  morning  sermon.  This  was  part  of  the  contro- 
versy about  church  authority  which  raged  so  bitterly  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century,  and  of  which  one 
outcome  was  the  Puritan  emigration  to  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  Hooker  soon  felt  that  such  fragmen- 
tary discussion  was  inadequate,  and  resolved  to  compose 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  question.  He  petitioned  to 
be  removed  to  a  country  parish,  and  there  he  wrote  a 
volume  containing  four  of  the  proposed  eight  books  of 
the  "Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  This  work  was 
published  in  1592.  The  remaining  four  books  are  not 
entirely  the  work  of  the  "judicious  Hooker,"  and  were 
not  published  till  after  his  death.     Hooker  was  of  a  sin- 
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gularly  mild  and  attractive  character,  and  his  book  is 
one  of  the  legal,  or  rather  philosophical,  bulwarks  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England.  The  prose  style,  though 
not  clear,  is  weighty  and  dignified,  and  far  better  than 
anything  of  like  character  that  had  appeared  earlier. 

John  Lyly  (or  Lilly)  was  an  Oxford  student,  and  took 
his  master's  degree  in  1575.  Coming  to  London,  he  wrote 
Jolm  Lyly,  ^  number  of  plays,  among  others  "  Alexander 
1554-1606.  and  Campaspe,"  which  contains  the  very  pretty 
song  of  "Cupid  and  Campaspe,"  found  in  all  the  antholo- 
gies. He  was  the  author  of  two  prose  books,  "  Euphues, 
or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  and  "Euphues  and  his  Eng- 
land," both  rambling  narratives  full  of  moral  reflections, 
written  in  a  very  singular  style,  and  full  of  alliteration 
and  balanced  clauses  and  balanced  similes,  with  constant 
illustrations  from  impossible  plants  or  animals,  which  de- 
lighted the  readers  of  the  day,  though  to  us  they  seem  the 
height  of  elaborate  affectation.  The  name  "Euphues" 
has  given  us  the  word  "  euphuism "  for  careful,  fanciful 
rhetoric,  or  style  for  style's  sake.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  book  was  amazingly  popular,  and 
although  its  vogue  was  short-lived,  it  was  not  without  its 
effect  in  the  development  of  English  prose.  The  manner 
was  so  exaggerated  and  fantastic  that  it  could  not  become 
a  standard,  but  the  works  at  least  showed  men  that  an 
elaborate  and  ornamented  prose  could  be  made  attractive 
in  English.  It  is  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  Lyly 
found  his  model  in  a  Spanish  writer,  Guevara,  whose  book 
was  translated  in  1531  by  Lord  Berners.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  travesties  the  affectations  of  euphuism  in  the  char- 
acter of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  in  the  "Monastery." 

The  similarity  in  the  structure  of    Lyly's  sentences 
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makes  his  "  Euphues  "  very  tiresome  after  a  page  or  two, 
though  the  sentences  are  short  compared  to  some  we  find 
in  Elizabethan  writers.  The  preface  to  Hakluyt's  "  Voy- 
ages" begins  with  three  sentences  of  170,  150,  and  120 
words  respectively,  and  in  Raleigh's  "History  of  the 
World  "  sentences  of  220  words  are  not  uncommon.  Sid- 
ney's "  Defence  of  Poesie  "  is  admirably  clear,  however, 
and  there  is  not  infrequently  a  weighty  dignity  and 
manly  harmony  in  Elizabethan  prose  not  to  be  reached  in 
the  more  lucid  constructions  of  the  moderns. 

The  briefest  summary  of  the  Elizabethan  age  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

_,  the  type  of  the  very  best  and  rarest  qualities  of 

Sidney,  the  aristocratic  section  of  society.     His  father, 

1554-1586.  gjj.  Henry  Sidney,  was  Lord  President  of  Wales 
and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  offices  of  great  power  and 
responsibility,  and.  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  sister  of  Robert  Dudley, 
the  magnificent  Earl  of  Leicester.  Philip  Sidney  pos- 
sessed qualities  of  person,  mind,  and  character,  which, 
combined  with  the  circumstances  of  his  early  death,  have 
made  him  the  ideal  Elizabethan.  When  he  was  but 
twenty-four,  William  of  Orange  sent  a  message  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  saying  that  he  "  had  had  much  experience  and 
had  seen  various  times  and  things  and  persons,  but  he 
protested  that  her  majesty  had  in  Mr.  Philip  Sidney  one 
of  the  ripest  and  greatest  statesmen  that  he  knew  of  in 
all  Europe.  If  her  majesty  would  but  try  the  young  man, 
the  prince  would  stake  his  own  credit  upon  the  issue  of 
his  friend's  employment  about  any  business,  either  with 
the  allies  or  with  the  enemies  of  England."  Sidney  had 
the  power  of  attracting  eutbusiastic  admiration  from  men 
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of  all  conditions,  but  such  an  encomium  from  William  the 
Silent  implies  solid  qualities  of  character.  Spenser's  first 
work,  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  was  dedicated  to  him. 
Had  Sidney  not  died  so  young,  Spenser's  life  might  have 
been  very  different,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  imagine  that 
we  might  know  much  more  about  Shakespeare  than  we  do. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Sidney  could  have  seen  Ham- 
let and  Othello  without  leaving  on  record  his  admiration. 
Sidney  deserves  a  place  in  the  annals  of  English  litera- 
ture for  his  "  Defence  of  Poesie,"  the  first  piece  of  solid 
literary  criticism  in  our  language  ;  for  his  love  sonnets 
and  songs,  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  en- 
titled "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  which  show  a  decided  ad- 
vance over  Wyatt's  and  Surrey's  ;  and  for  his  "  Arcadia," 
which,  though  not  free  from  the  faults  of  exaggerated 
sentiment  and  excessive  discursiveness  and  remote  rela- 
tion to  life,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  prose  romances 
of  chivalry,  has  also  the  beauties  of  the  class,  ideality  and 
elevation  of  tone.  The  enthusiastic  admiration  felt  and 
expressed  for  Sidney  by  many  of  his  friends  is  a  testimony 
to  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  the  ready  emotional  respon- 
siveness which  characterized  this  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  beauty  and  strength,  and  he  stands  in 
English  history  as  the  ideal  youth,  an  epitome  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  young  manhood  noble  and  promising  and 
attractive.  The  following  sonnets  show  an  advance  over 
Surrey  in  constructive  power  :  — 

Sonnet  on  his  having  obtained  a  Prize  at  a 

Tournament 

(^Ralian  or  Petrarchan  form) 

Having  this  day  ray  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance, 
Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prize, 
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Both  by  the  judgement  of  the  English  eyes 
^;:        And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy,  France, 
y^  Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 

Townsfolks  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise : 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this. 
Think  nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awry  I     The  true  Cause  is 
Stella  looked  on  ;  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

Death  an  Ordinance  of  Nature  and  therefore 

Good 

{Shakespearean  form) 

V 

Since  Nature's  works  be  good  and  death  doth  serve 
As  Nature's  work,  why  should  we  fear  to  die  ? 
Since  fear  is  vain  but  where  it  may  preserve. 
Why  should  we  fear  that  which  we  cannot  fly? 
Fear  is  more  pain  than  is  the  pain  it  fears, 
Disarming  native  minds  of  human  might, 
While  each  conceit  and  ugly  figure  bears. 
Which  were  not  evil,  viewed  in  reason's  light. 
Our  owly  eyes  which  dimmed  with  passions  be, 
And  scarce  discern  the  dawn  of  coming  day. 
Let  them  be  cleared,  and  now  begin  to  see 
Our  life  is  but  a  st«p  in  dusty  way. 

Then  let  us  hold  the  bliss  of  peaceful  mind  ; 

Since  this  we  feel,  great  loss  we  cannot  find. 

—  From  **  Arcadia,^^ 

Sleep 

(Lregular  form) 

Come  Sleep :  O  Sleep :  the  certjiin  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  iudifEerent  judge  betweeu  the  high  and  low; 
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With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts,  Despair  at  me  doth  throw : 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease, 

1  wiU  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light, 

A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head  ; 
And  if  these  things  as  being  thine  by  right, 

Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt,  in  me 

Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 

—  Astrophel  and  Stella,  No.  XXXIX. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  may  be  mentioned  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  as  a  representative  man  of  the  period.  Of  a 
less  refined  and  chivalric  type  than  Sidney, 
Baieigb,  he  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  his  un- 
1552-1618.  bounded  vigor  and  energy  of  life.  He  is  also 
interesting  to  us  because  he  made  the  first  attempt  to 
colonize  Virginia.  He  was  a  man  of  bold  and  adventur- 
ous spirit,  but  lacked  some  of  the  prudence  necessary  to 
the  great  captain.  His  connection  with  literature  is  but 
slight.  He  was  a  friend  of  Spenser,  who,  in  a  prefatory 
letter  to  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  addressed  to  Raleigh,  ex- 
plains his  "whole  intention  in  the  course  of  this  work." 
He  was  imprisoned  by  James  I.  for  twelve  years  in  the 
Tower,  and  wrote  in  collaboration  with  others  a  "  History 
of  the  Woi'ld  "  in  which  are  some  fine  prose  passages,  nota- 
bly the  well-known  apostrophe  to  Death.  He  was  finally 
beheaded  by  the  contemptible  king  for  having  exceeded 
his  powers  in  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  Orinoco 
River.  He  wrote  some  verse,  but  his  chief  cLiim  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  is  the  introduction  in  England  of 
the  use  of  the  potato  and  of  tobacco.  Marlowe's  pretty 
little  pastoral  song  is  appended,  and  Raleigh's  answer  to  it 
shows  that  the  daring  adventurer  possessed  "a  pretty  wit." 

JOHNSON^S    LIT.  —  8 
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The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love 

(Marlowe) 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will^  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasp  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning ; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

The  Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Passionate  Shepherd 

(Raleigh) 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 
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Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue  but  heart  of  gall 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrows  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasp  and  amber  studs ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

Raleigh's  last  letter  to  his  wife  shows  at  once  the  cour- 
ageous spirit  and  the  warm-hearted,  affectionate  nature  of 
Elizabethan  men.'  It  is  almost  a  profanation  to  cite  such 
a  personal  letter  in  a  text-book,  yet  it  will  help  us  not 
only  to  form  an  idea  of  the  familiar  prose  style  of  the 
period,  but  to  see  what  manner  of  men  our  ancestors  were. 

"  You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in  these  my  last 
lines ;  my  love  I  send  you  that  you  may  keep  when  I  am  dead,  and 
my  counsel  that  you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would 
not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  my  dear  Bess;  let  them  go 
to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust.  And  seeing  that 
it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall  see  you  any  more,  bear  my 
destruction  patiently  and  with  a  heart  like  yourself. 

"  First  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceive  or 
my  words,  expresai  for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me,  which 
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though  they  may  not  have  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to 
you  is  not  the  less;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  this  world. 

"  Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bear  me  living,  that  you 
do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travails  seek  to  help  my 
miserable  fortunes  and  the  right  of  j^our  poor  child,  your  mourning 
cannot  avail  me  that  am  but  dust.  .  .  . 

"Paylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds  and  Aryan  six  hundred;  in 
Jersey  also  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear  wife  I  beseech  you  for  ray 
soul's  sake  pay  all  poor  men.  When  I  am  dead,  no  doubt  you  shall 
be  much  sought  for,  for  the  world  thinks  I  was  vei-y  rich ;  have  a  care 
to  the  fair  pretences  of  men ;  for  no  greater  miseiy  can  befall  you  in 
this  life  than  to  become  a  prey  unto  the  woild,  and  after  to  be  despised. 
I  speak,  God  knows,  not  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage,  for  it  will  be 
best  for  you,  both  in  respect  of  God  and  of  the  world.  As  for  me  I 
am  no  more  yours  nor  you  mine ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God 
hath  divided  me  from  the  world  and  you  from  me.  Remember  your 
poor  child  for  his  father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate. 
I  sued  for  my  life,  but  God  knows  it  was  for  you  and  yours  I  desired 
it,  for  know  it  my  dear  wife  your  child  is  the  child  of  a  true  man 
who  in  iiis  own  respect  despiseth  death  and  his  mis-shapen  and  ugly 
forms.  I  cannot  write  much  (God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
when  all  sleep)  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  separate  my  thoughts 
from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body  which  living  was  denied  you, 
and  either  lay  it  in  Sherburn  or  Exeter  Church  by  my  father  and 
mother.  I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  death  calleth  me  away.  The 
Everlasting  God,  powerful,  infinite,  and  inscrutable  God  Almighty, 
who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true  light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and 
have  ihercy  upon  me,  and  forgive  my  persecutors  and  false  accusers, 
and  send  us  to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom.  My  dear  wife,  fare- 
well ;  bless  my  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both 
in  his  arms." 

Philosophical  writings  contribute  markedly  to  form  the 
mental  tone  of  an  age.    They  are  at  once  cause  and  effect; 
that  is,  they  lead  men  to  believe  in  certain  gen- 
Bacon,  eral  principles,  and  they  express  views  of  life 
1561-1626.     ^jj^j  q£  ^jjg  constitution  of  things  which  are  held 

by  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  men  of  the  time. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages,  Aristotle  had  been  regarded  as 
the  ultimate  authority  on  philosophical  questions,  and 
elaborate  systems  of  metaphysics  had  been  built  up  of 
abstract  and  artificial  subtleties  which  had  little  relation 
to  real  life.  In  particular,  natural  phenomena  were  ex- 
plained by  referring  them  to  certain  assumed  principles, 
as  :  "  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ";  "  It  is  the  nature  of  fire 
to  rise,  and  of  water  to  seek  the  lowest  place,"  and  the 
like.  These  a  priori  principles,  even  if  true,  do  not 
increase  our  knowledge  in  the  least,  and  no  progress 
in  science  is  possible  while  such  methods  of  explanation 
are  considered  satisfactory,  any  more  than  progress  in 
medicine  is  possible  if  all  diseases  are  considered  to  be 
personal  visitations  of  God.  The  foundation  of  physics 
is  experiment  and  verification  and  induced  generaliza- 
tions. The  Renaissance  in  Italy  waa  characterized  by 
advance  in  scientific  discoveries  as  well  as  by  passionate 
interest  in  art  and  scholarship.  It  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  that  Francis  Bacon,  by  bold  de- 
nunciations of  the  old  methods,  awoke  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  to  the  possibility  of  finding  out  the  laws  of 
nature  by  patient  observation  and  experiment,  gave  them 
the  first  hint  of  the  dignity  of  science,  and  freed  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  schoolmen.  Although  he  did 
not  elaborate  a  philosophical  system,  since  what  he  wrote 
is  but  hints  and  fragments,  the  novelty  of  his  views  and 
the  literary  force  with  which  they  were  presented  had  a 
great  effect  in  promoting  new  ideas  and  in  discrediting 
the  old,  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
his  day  and  is  not  yet  complete.  For  this  reason  Bacon 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  in  the  ranks 
of  English  writers  although  his  most  important  books  were 
published  in  Latin. 
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Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  father  of  Francis  Bacon,  was 
Lord  Keeper  under  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1579.  His 
son  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  at  an  early  age  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  on  philosophical  subjects.  He 
studied  law,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  was  forced 
to  look  to  his  profession  for  advancement.  Although  his 
abilities  were  acknowledged,  he  never  won  the  entire 
liking  and  confidence  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley, 
his  uncle,  nor  of  his  son,  Robert,  both  of  whom  were  in 
succession  Elizabeth's  trusted  advisers.  In  consequence, 
political  advancement  was  denied  him  until  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  when  he  became  Solicitor  General  in  1601, 
Attorney  General  in  1613,  after  the  death  of  Robert 
Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury,^  and  in  1617  Lord  Chancellor  with 
rank  as  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount  Saint  Albans.  In 
1621  he,  though  holding  the  highest  office  in  the  king- 
dom, was  accused  of  taking  bribes  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and,  confessing  his  guilt,  was  deposed,  deprived 
of  rank,  sent  for  a  short  time  to  the  Tower,  and  subjected 
.  to  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  remitted.  His  guilt  was  technical,  and  arose 
from  following  the  dangerous  precedent  of  allowing  sub- 
ordinates to  take  presents  of  money,  under  the  guise  of 
court  fees,  from  suitors,  part  of  which  he  himself  received. 
He  said,  with  truth,  "  There  was  never  a  juster  judge 
than  I  in  England,  nor  one  more  justly  deposed.''  He 
survived  his  disgrace  but  a  few  years. 

Our  admiration  for  Bacon's  work  is  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  was  given 
to  professional  labor  and  to  the  humiliating  intrigues  of 
the  courtier  to  obtain  political  preferment.  He  never 
lost  sight  of  his  undertaking  to  produce  a  great  work 

1  Lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury. 
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which  should  benefit  mankind  and  lead  to  correct  and 
enlightened  ways  of  thinking,  but  he  was  divided  between 
a  high  and  a  low  ambition.  He  wished  to  unite  two 
incompatible  characters,  that  of  a  rich  and  powerful  noble 
and  that  of  a  great  thinker,  and  that  he  achieved  so  much 
in  two  opposite  directions  shows  the  great  power  of  the 
man.  Many  people  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect 
are  inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  finest  intellect  England 
has  produced,  not  of  course  a  poet  like  Shakespeare  nor  a 
mathematician  like  Newton, — Bacon  knew  very  little  about 
mathematics  even  for  his  day,  — but  as  a  subtle  reasoner  on 
abstract  questions.  For  the  power  of  putting  broad  gen- 
eralizations into  striking  epigram,  he  is  unequaled.  He 
illuminates  his  thought  by  the  form  into  which  he  casts  it. 
Bacon  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  reading  public  by 
his  "  Essays,"  short  papers  on  various  subjects,  like  Truth, 
Death,  Unity,  Friendship,  Great  Place,  etc.  These  con- 
tain hardly  a  superfluous  word  and  are  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  thought.  Besides  his  philosophical  works  he 
wrote  a  "History  of  Henry  VII.,"  the  "New  Atlantis," 
and  the  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients."  He  blocked  out 
a  great  work  of  which  his  philosophical  writings  form 
parts,  many  of  them  not  reduced  to  final  form.  This  was 
to  be  called  "  Instauratio  Magna  "  and  was  to  consist  of 
six  parts.  The  first  part  was  "Partitiones  Scientiarum," 
classification  of  science  which  first  appeared  as  the  "  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning "  and  was  then  worked  over  as 
"  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  "  and  made  part  of  the  great 
work.  The  second  part,  or  "  Interpretatio  Naturae,"  con- 
tains the  "Novum  Organum,"  or  the  "New  Method  of 
Philosophy,"  matter  which  had  been  published  before  in 
part  as  "  Cogita  et  Visa "  and  "  Redargutio  Philosphia- 
rum."     The  remaining   divisions,  "Historia   Naturalis," 
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*'  Scala  Intellectus,"  "  Prodromoi  "  or  '*  Forerunners,"  and 
the  "New  Philosophy,"  are  represented  only  by  a  few 
pages  or  introductory  sketches  mostly  left  in  manuscript. 
In  the  history  of  the  intellectual  advance  of  mankind 
a  high  place  will  always  be  accorded  to  Francis  Bacon 
Character  although  his  work  is  imperfect.  No  pages 
of  Bacon's  contain  more  novel  and  fruitful  thought  than 
Wntings.  Yiis^  nor  better  adapted  to  his  time.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  fragments,  for  he  never  fully  finished  any- 
thing. Though  not  scientific  himself,  he  has  been  the 
cause  of  science  in  others.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  "Essays"  and  "Novum  Organum"  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  subtlety  of  his  intellect  and  the  occasional 
power  and  reach  of  his  expression  :  — 

Prosperity  and  Adversity 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  virtue  of  adversity  is 
fortitude.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity 
is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction  and 
the  clearer  revelation  of  God*s  favour.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like 
airs  as  carols;  and  the  pencil  of  .the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more 
in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon. 
Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes;  and  adversity 
is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle-works  and  em- 
broideries, it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and 
solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a 
lightsome  ground ;  judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most 
fragrant  where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed:  for  prosperity  doth 
best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 

Friendship 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have  put  more  truth  and 
untruth  together  in  few  words  than  in  that  speech,  "whoever  is 
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delighted  in  solitude  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  God,"  for  it  is  most 
true  that  a  natural  and  sacred  hatred  and  aversion  toward  society,  in 
any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast ;  but  it  is  most  untrue 
that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  except  it 
proceed,  not  out  of  a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire 
to  sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  conversation,  such  as  is  found  to 
have  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathens,  and  truly  and 
really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hermits  and  holy  fathers  of  the  church. 
But  little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  exteudeth; 
for  a  crowd  is  not  company  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures  and 
talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love.  .  .  . 

All  of  Bacon's  essays  will  repay  reading  and  rereading. 
It  will  be  observed  that  he  uses  the  title  "Essays"  not  alto- 

Xhe  gether  in  the  modern  sense,  but  rather  as  if  it 

'*  Idols.**  were  an  assay  or  trial  of  a  subject  to  see  if  it 
would  yield  any  new  thought  when  viewed  in  a  new  light. 
His  well-known  classification  of  the  "  idols  "  which  pervert 
clear  understanding  is  subjoined.  He  himself  was  sub- 
ject to  the  most  tyrannical  idol  of  all,  —  social  ambition. 

*'  Francis  of  Verulam  thought  thus, 

and  such  is  the  method  he  within  himself  pursued,  which  he  thought 
it  concerned  both  the  living  and  posterity  to  become  acquainted  with." 

From  the  prefatory  words  to  the  **  Great  Instauration.'*^ 

The  Idols  (^or  false  notions  which  preoccupy  the  human 

understanding) 

Four  species  of  idols  beset  the  human  mind,  to  which  for  distinc- 
tion's sake  we  have  assigned  names :  calling  the  first,  idols  of  the  tribe ; 
the  seoond,  idols  of  the  den  ;  the  third,  idols  of  the  market ;  the  fourth, 
idols  of  the  theatre  (schools  of  philosophy). 

The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  inherent  in  human  nature  and  the  very 
tribe  or  race  of  man.  For  man's  sense  is  falsely  asserted  to  be  the 
standard  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  perceptions,  both  of  the 
senses  and  the  mind,  bear  reference  to  man,  and  not  to  the  universe. 
and  the  human  mind  resembles  those  uneven  mirrors,  which  impart 
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their  own  properties  to  different  objects  from  which  rays  are  emitted, 
and  distort  and  disfigure  them. 

The  idols  of  the  den  are  those  of  each  individual.  For  everybody, 
in  addition  to  the  errors  common  to  the  race  of  man,  has  his  own 
individual  den  or  cavern,  which  intercepts  and  corrupts  the  light  of 
nature ;  either  from  his  own  peculiar  and  singular  disposition  or  from 
his  education  and  intercourse  with  others,  or  from  his  reading,  and 
the  authority  acquired  by  those  whom  he  reverences  and  admires,  or 
from  the  different  impressions  produced  on  the  mind,  as  it  happens  to 
be  preoccupied  and  predisposed,  or  equable  and  tranquil,  and  the  like ; 
BO  that  the  spirit  of  man,  according  to  its  several  dispositions,  is  vari- 
able, confused,  and,  as  it  were,  actuated  by  chance ;  and  Heraclitus 
said  well  that  men  search  for  knowledge  in  leaser  worlds,  and  not  in 
the  greater  or  common  world. 

There  are  also  idols  formed  by  the  reciprocal  intercourse  and  society 
of  man  with  man,  which  we  call  idols  of  the  market,  from  the  com- 
merce and  association  of  men  with  each  other.  For  men  converse  by 
means  of  language :  but  words  are  formed  at  the  will  of  the  gener- 
ality ;  and  there  arises  from  a  bad  and  unapt  formation  of  words  a 
wonderful  obstruction  to  the  mind.  Nor  can  the  definitions  and 
explanations,  with  which  learned  men  are  wont  to  guard  and  protect 
themselves  in  some  instances  afford  a  complete  remedy :  words  still 
manifestly  force  the  understanding,  throw  everything  into  confusion, 
and  lead  mankind  into  vain  and  innumerable  controversies  and 
fallacies. 

Lastly,  there  are  idols  which  have  crept  into  men's  minds  from  the 
various  dogmas  of  peculiar  systems  of  philosophj^,  and  also  from  per- 
verted rules  of  demonstration,  and  these  we  do  denominate  idols  of 
the  theatre.  For  we  regard  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  hitherto 
received  or  imagined,  as  so  many  plays  brought  out  and  performed, 
creating  fictions  and  theatrical  worlds.  Nor  do  we  speak  only  of  the 
present  systems,  or  of  the  philosophy  and  sects  of  the  ancients,  since 
numerous  other  plays  of  a  similar  nature  can  be  still  composed  and 
made  to  agree  with  each  other,  the  causes  of  the  most  opposite  errors 
being  generally  the  same.  Nor  again  do  we  allude  merely  to  general 
systems,  but  also  to  many  elements  and  axioms  of  sciences,  which  have 
become  inveterate  by  tradition,  implicit  credence,  and  neglect.  We 
must,  however,  discuss  each  species  of  idols  more  fully  and  distinctly, 
in  order  to  guard  the  human  understanding  against  them. 
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Bacon  then  proceeds  to  discuss  these  "  idols  "  with  great 
acuteness,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  the  understanding 
must  be  "completely  freed  and  cleared  of  them  so  that 
the  access  to  the  kingdom  of  man  which  is  founded  on  the 
sciences  may  resemble  that  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
where  no  admission  is  conceded  except  to  children." 

The  Drama 

From  the  point  of  view  of  those  interested  in  literature 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is  the 
rise  of  the  romantic  drama.     Nearly  two  hun- 
Romantio        dred  plays,  in  most  of  which  there  is  a  marked 
Drama.  poetic  element,  have  come  down  to  us  from  this 

period  and  a  much  larger  number  have  been  lost.  It  is 
computed  that  the  total  number  could  not  fall  much  short 
of  one  thousand.  Although  most  of  them  were  written 
for  presentation  before  ordinary  London  audiences,  nearly 
all  of  them  deserve  to  rank  as  literature,  and  some  rank 
among  the  greatest  productions  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
history.  Before  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  imaginative  element  in  dramatic  representations  was 
crude,  infantile,  and  inartistically  combined.  Since  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  poetic  quality 
of  plays  intended  for  representation  has  steadily  decreased, 
until  now  it  has  disappeared,  leaving  a  residuum  of  cheap 
pathos  or  mock  eloquence.  Closet  dramas,  or  plays  in- 
tended for  reading  solely,  are  still  written  from  time  to 
time,  like  Robert  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes"  or  the  "Blot 
in  the  'Scutcheon,"  but  fail  of  success  as  acting  plays.  But 
during  the  culminating  years  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  poetic 
and  thoughtful  plays,  not  intended  to  be  printed,  were  pro- 
duced in  great  numbers,  and  presenting  them  was  a  regular 
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and  lucrative  professional  business.  In  this  respect  the 
age  remains  unique. 

Love  for  dramatic  representation  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  instincts  of  human  nature.  To  look  on  at 
a  catastrophe  is  almost  as  exciting  as  to  be  in  it,  and  is 
far  more  safe.  The  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the 
human  form  and  face  is  something  that  every  one  appreci- 
ates, because  we  are  all  members  of  the  human  race ;  con- 
sequently educated  and  uneducated  people  alike  love  good 
acting.  During  the  Middle  Ages  great  delight  was  taken 
by  the  public  in  elaborate  processions  or  pageants.  The 
Church  early  availed  itself  of  this  method  of  appealing  to 
the  people,  not  only  by  processions,  but  by  representations 
of  the  incidents  of  sacred  history,  the  ascent  into  heaven 
being  represented  in  the  cathedrals  on  Ascension  Day,  and 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Whitsunday.  At  first 
these  were  spoken  in  Latin,  and,  as  forming  part  of  the 
service,  are  called  "liturgical  plays."  The  spectacular 
ritual  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  grew  out  of 
the  theatrical  instinct,  and  the  mystery  and  miracle  plays 
in  English  were  also  developments  from  the  same  love  for 
seeing  events  represented  in  action.  These  plays  were 
Mirade  founded  on  important  events  of  sacred  history ; 
Plays,  as  the  Creation,  the  Temptation  in  the  Garden 

of  Eden,  the  Flood,  the  Coming  of  the  Wise  Men,  and  the 
like.  The  name  "  Miracle  Play,"  or  representation  of  a  mi- 
raculum  or  wonderful  thing,  is  most  frequently  employed, 
and  a  modern  survival  is  the  Passion  Play  presented  every 
ten  years  at  Oberammergau  in  Bavaria.  Such  plays  were 
given  on  a  stage  or  scaffolding  erected  in  the  cathedral 
or  in  a  wooden  construction  outside.  They  grew  to 
be  long  and  elaborate  representations,  no  doubt  addressed 
to  the  eye  as  much  as  to  the  ear,  and  although  the  dialogue, 
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in  those  that  have  come  down  to  us,  seems  an  uncouth  and 
incongruous  compound  of  the  sacred  and  the  trivial,  there 
is  sometimes  a  broad  impressiveness  and  simplicity  in  the 
conception,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  in  their 
day  effective  and  powerful.  That  the  Miracle  Plays 
were  popular,  we  are  assured  when  we  read  that  at 
Coventry  they  lasted  three  days  and  were  witnessed  by  a 
great  concourse  of  people.  The  texts  of  three  "cycles" 
of  Miracles,  known  as  those  of  Widkirk,  Chester,  and 
Coventry,  from  the  places  where  they  were  performed, 
have  come  down  to  lis.  The  Coventry  manuscript  is 
dated  1468.  That  cf  Widkirk  is  supposed  by  those 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  to  date  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  That  of  the  Chester  plays  is  more  recent, 
but  all  bear  traces  of  descent  from  older  originals.  The 
secular  drama  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  descended  from 
the  Miracle  Plays,  but  the  popularity  of  the  latter  bears 
unquestionable  evidence  to  the  general  love  for  and  famil- 
iarity with  scenic  representations  and  illustrative  dialogue 
among  the  Englishmen  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 

The  Moralities  were  crude  plays  generally  presented  by 
the  guilds  or  companies  of  the  trades  or  professions  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  society  of  the  day.  These 
XhQ  were  frequently  presented  in  the  Guild  Hall  on 

MoraUti£s,  the  festival  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  guild. 
In  them  the  characters  were  abstract  qualities,  like  Riches, 
Youth,  Virtue,  Conscience,  Manhood,  and  the  like.  They 
embodied  a  crude  allegory  of  life,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  songs,  the  literary  element  was  almost  entirely 
absent,  and  the  construction  is  infantile  in  the  extreme. 
They  and  the  religious  plays  are  usually  in  rhyme.  In 
both,  the  Teutonic  love  for  the  grotesque,  the  impulse 
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which  led  the  builders  of  the  great  cathedral  to  place 
with  grim  humor  distorted  figures  of  devils  or  monsters 
by  the  side  of  representations  of  angels,  found  expression 
in  horse  play  and  elementary  fun.  Usually  the  comic  action 
is  such  as  appeals  to  a  childish  and  uncultivated  audience. 
The  devil  was  cufifed  and  kicked  back  into  hell,  and  the 
"  Vice,"  his  counterpart  in  the  Moralities,  was  belabored 
with  a  stufifed  club  till  he  roared  for  mercy.  In  the 
Chester  pageant  of  the  Deluge,  Noah's  wife  is  a  comic 
personage.  The  beasts  and  birds  are  safely  housed  in 
the  ark,  but  she  refuses  to  embark  unless  she  may  bring 
her  friends :  — 

"  Noah  Wife  come  in,  why  stand  thou  there? 

Thou  art  ever  f roward  I  can  well  swear, 
Come  in  on  God's  name.    Half  time  it  were ; 
For  fear  lest  that  we  drown. 

Noah*8  wife  Yea,  Sir,  set  up  your  sail, 

And  row  forth  with  evil  hail, 
For  withouten  fail, 

I  will  not  out  of  this  town 
But  I  have  my  gossips  every  one. 
One  foot  further  I  will  not  gone, 
They  shall  not  drown  by  Saint  John, 

An  I  may  save  their  life. 
They  love  me  full  well  by  Christ. 
But  thou  let  them  into  thy  chest, 
Els  row  now  where  thy  list.. 

An  get  thee  a  new  wife  — 

Noah  Shem,  son,  lo  I  thy  mother  is  wrawe 

By  God,  such  another  I  do  not  know. 

Shem  Father,  I  shall  fetch  her  in  I  trow 

Withouten  any  fail. 
Mother,  my  father  after  thee  send 
And  bids  thee  into  yonder  ship  wend ; 
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Look  up  and  see  the  wind 
For  we  be  ready  to  sail. 

Noah*s  wife  Shem,  go  again  to  him  I  say, 
I  will  not  come  therein  to-day. 

Noah  Come  in  wife  in  twenty  devil's  way, 

Or  else  stand  there  all  day. 

Ham  Shall  we  all  fetch  her  in  ? 

Noah  Yea,  Sons,  in  Christ's  blessing  and  mine  I 

I  would  you  hied  you  betime 
For  of  this  flood  I  am  in  doubt. 

Tlie  Gossips  sing 

The  flood  comes  flitting  in  full  fast 

On  every  side  that  spreads  full  far 

For  fear  of  drowning  I  am  aghast; 

Good  gossips  let  us  draw  near. 

And  let  us  drink  or  we  depart 

For  oft  times  we  have  done  so, 

For  at  a  draught  thou  drinks  a  quart, 

And  so  will  I  do  ere  I  go  — 

Here  is  a  bottle  full  of  Malmsey  good  and  strong 

It  will  rejoice  both  heart  and  tongue. 

Though  Noah  think  us  never  so  long, 

Here  will  we  drink  alike." 

After  a  good  deal  of  parleying,  Noah's  wife  and  her 
friends  are  induced  to  embark.  It  is  plain  that  the  Miracle 
Plays  in  the  end  were  intended  quite  as  much  for  amuse- 
ment as  for  edification.  In  fact,  satire  and  fun  became 
so  predominant  as  to  scandalize  the  serious-minded,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  theater  was  prohibited  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  by  this  time 
the  secular  forms  were  pretty  well  established.  But  it 
must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Miracle  Plays  were 
not   originally   exponents  of  the   spirit  of  true,  simple- 
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minded  reverence,  although  they  are  not  marked  by  the 
dignity  of  the  one  which  has  survived,  —  the  Passion  Play 
at  Oberammergau. 

In  addition  to  the  Moralities  other  forms  had  developed 
by  the  time  the  Miracles  were  prohibited  or  died  out  in  the 
advance  of  the  Reformation.  The  lawyers  and  university 
students  presented  plays  written  "after  the  manner  of 
Seneca,"  and  the  masque  or  allegorical  spectacle,  presented 
at  the  court  of  the  king  or  some  great  noble,  had  become 
very  elaborate.  Regular  companies  of  players  acting 
for  a  livelihood,  and  usually  putting  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  some  dignitary  and  styling  themselves  his 
"servants,"  were  formed.  These  strollers  acted  in  the 
court  of  an  inn  or  in  the  hall  of  some  castle.  They  were 
regarded  with  dislike  by  the  Puritanic  element  of  society, 
and  were  refused  a  license  to  act  in  London  except  in 
private  houses.  In  1576  James  Burbage,  father  of  Richard 
Burbage,  Shakespeare's  great  actor,  bought  ground  for  the 
first  theater,  in  Shoreditch,  outside  the  city  walls.  Shake- 
speare was  then  twelve  years  old,  and  acting  and  writing 
plays  then  first  became  a  settled  business  by  which  a  man 
might  hope  to  earn  a  living,  although  it  was  not  regarded 
as  a  very  reputable  profession. 

The  plays  had  already  developed  beyond  the  Miracles 
and  Moralities  of  the  earlier  time  in  that  real  persons  were 
The  represented.     The  Interlude,  or  short  comedj'-, 

Interlude.  ^^s  one  form  ;  the  Chronicle  History,  in  which 
real  personages  of  former  generations  were  put  on  the 
stage  to  rehearse  some  historical  crisis,  was  another,  and  the 
dramatization  of  the  romantic  tale,  usually  from  Italian 
sources,  was  a  third.  The  nation  was  feeling  the  impulse 
from  the  new  learning,  and  was  approaching  historical 
and  classic  themes  in  a  new  spirit,  a  modification  of  the 
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chivalric  temper  with  the  verve  and  love  of  color,  passion, 
and  ornament,  which  we  know  as  the  renaissance  tone. 
Even  in  the  affectations  and  exaggerations  which  marked 
Elizabethan  productions  we  always  find  that  most  valua- 
ble quality  —  life.  There  is  life  or  poetic  energy  in  the 
long-drawn-out  stanzas  of  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  in  the 
"  Arcadia  "  and  Lyly's  "  Euphues,"  and  in  the  most  crude 
rudimentary  play  written  for  the  strolling  companies. 
Even  pedantry  felt  an  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  and 
only  judgment  to  prune  extravagances  was  necessary  for 
the  production  of  great  and  lasting  works. 

After  the  erection  of  the  first  building  in  1576,  which 
was  called  the  "  Theater,"  others  were  built,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  century  there  were  not  less  than 
ten  buildings  in  London  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  two  most  celebrated  were  "  the  Globe  "  erected  in 
1593,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's 
triumphs,  and  "  the  Fortune,"  built  by  Henslowe,  the  first 
theatrical  man  of  business,  and  AUeyne,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  actors  of  the  time.  Both  of  these  buildings 
were  exceedingly  simple  in  construction  and  arrangement, 
the  central  part  being  open  to  the  sky  and  only  the  space 
next  to  the  walls  covered  by  a  roof.  There  was  little 
machinery;  the  stage  and  scenery  were  primitive.  What 
seems  most  singular  to  us  is  that  the  women's  parts  were 
taken  by  boys  or  young  men.  The  illusion  was  created 
by  fine  poetry  and  fine  acting,  not  by  any  mechanical 
devices  or  attempted  realism  ;  in  fact,  "  the  play  was  the 
thing."  The  price  paid  for  a  play  varied  from  four  to 
ten  pounds.  But  the  playwright  or  "  poet "  might  receive 
more  if,  as  was  the  case  with  Shakespeare,  he  was  also  an 
actor  and  a  member  of  the  company.  Besides  the  public 
representations,  the  companies  also  acted  in  private  houses 
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before  the  nobility  and  the  queen  or  the  Society  of  Law- 
yers —  and  even  at  the  universities. 

The  drama  which  developed  so  rapidly  in  England 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a 
popular  or  national  drama.  The  people  had 
tiosofthe""  ^^^g  been  accustomed  to  representations  by 
Eiuabethan  actors,  and  took  great  delight  in  seeing  and 
hearing  them.  Scholarship  lent  its  aid  toward 
perfecting  plays,  but  everybody  liked  them.  The  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  therefore,  was  not  classic  or  literary  in  its 
form;  it  did  not  follow  precedents,  but  developed  under  a 
genuine  popular  impulse.  Consequently,  it  is  not  stiff  and 
dignified  like  the  classic  French  drama  of  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille,  but  branches  out  in  all  sorts  of  extravagances  and 
sometimes  even  absurdities.  All  sorts  of  elements  were 
taken  up  in  it,  —  wit,  learning,  vulgarity,  love  of  combat 
and  bloodshed,  affectation,  songs,  dances,  —  all  alongside 
of  simple  and  natural  poetry,  power  of  delineating  human 
character,  and  of  eloquent  declamation  and  rapid  action. 
Every  subject  was  used,  —  popular  legends,  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  Italian  novels,  English  chronicles,  con- 
temporary domestic  tragedies,  —  anything  and  everything 
that  would  hold  a  London  audience  composed  of  men  from 
all  grades  of  society.  The  audience  of  course  makes  a 
play  as  much  as  does  the  author,  and  the  Elizabethan 
audience  possessed  not  only  an  inherited  love  of  dramatic 
shows,  but  was  made  up  of  men  living  at  a  time  of  intel- 
lectual ferment  which  must  have  affected  even  the  most 
stupid.  The  Elizabethan  drama  reflects  the  national  heart 
and  intellect  as  no  form  of  art  has  done  at  any  other  time. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  plays,  however,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  were  all  written  by  men  connected  with 
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the  aristocracy.  John  Hey  wood's  Interlude,  the  "  Four  P's" 
(the  Palmer,  the  Pardoner,  the  Pothicary,  and  the  Pedlar), 
Comedies  ^^  called  the  earliest  comedy.  An  Interlude  is  a 
and  short  play  to  be  performed,  perhaps  between  the 

Interludes.     ^^^^  ^j  ^  Morality,  or  between  parts  of  some 

more  stately  and  elaborate  entertainment  or  court  func- 
tion. This  one  is  written  in  rhyme  and  is  not  without 
humor.  The  personages  talk  more  like  real  people,  or  at 
least  like  stage  characters,  than  do  the  dreary  types  of 
the  Moralities.  Heywood  was  a  favorite  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  afterward  of  his  daughter.  Queen  Mary.  The  first  of 
his  Interludes  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  early 
as  1521,  and  all  of  them  are  in  a  single  act,  and  therefore 
but  the  merest  embryos  of  regular  comedy. 

The  first  English  tragedy  is  "  Ferrex  and  Porrey  "  or, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  "  Gorboduc,"  written  by  two 
Early  scholars,  Thomas  Norton  and  Thomas  Sackville 

Tragedies,  — the  poct  already  mentioned  who  began  the 
"  Mirrour  for  Magistrates."  It  was  played  by  the  *'  gentle- 
men of  the  inner  Temple  "  (the  lawyers'  society)  before 
the  queen,  in  1661.  The  plot  is  taken  from  the  mythical 
history  of  Britain,  the  source  of  the  stories  of  Lear, 
Cymbeline,  Locrine,  etc.  The  play  is  built  on  the 
classical  model,  is  divided  into  acts,  and  furnished  with 
the  machinery  of  a  messenger  and  chorus.  It  is  the  first 
play  written  in  blank  verse,  to  which  scholars  inclined 
because  the  ancients  did  not  use  rhyme.  "The  Misfor- 
tunes of  Arthur,"  a  play  of  like  character,  also  written  by 
scholars,  was  performed  before  the  queen  by  the  members 
of  a  legal  society  in  1587,  and  derives  some  interest  from 
the  fact  that  Francis  Bacon,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
is  mentioned  among  the  authors.  The  chief  value  of  these 
early  plays  is  as  evidence  in  the  line  of  development  toward 
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the  higher  and  more  complex  forms  of  the  drama.  They 
prove  that  plays  were  interesting  to  the  upper  classes  and 
a  favorite  form  of  amusement  among  them,  as  well  as 
among  the  people ;  and  the  forms  adopted  from  Seneca  and 
Plautus,  or  "academic  plays,"  had  great  influence  on  the 
true  romantic  drama,  which  drew  its  inspiration  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  general  public,  but  was  first  written  by 
young  university  men. 

Another  set  of  subjects  which  were  made  the  basis  of 
plays  was  taken  from  recent  history,  the  traditions  of 
Historical  which  were  still  living  in  men's  memories. 
Plays,  These  were  drawn  from  the  later  chronicles  and 

were  called  "  Hystories,"  or  chronicle  histories,  and  turned 
on  some  crises  or  important  events  in  the  lives  of  kings  and 
statesmen,  or  soldiers.  The  "  Troublesome  Rayne  of  King 
John,"  about  1591,  is  the  oldest  historical  drama  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  was  written  early,  probably  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  century.  It  is  in  very  good  blank 
verse,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  power 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Shakespeare  left  this  sentiment 
out  almost  entirely,  when  he  came  to  recast  the  play,  about 
1595.  The  "  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  III."  may  be  older 
than  the  "Troublesome  Rayne."  Shakespeare,  as  will  be 
remembered,  worked  the  fall  of  Richard  III.  into  a  play 
also,  about  1593,  but  in  this  case  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  older  tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  but  relied  on  the 
historian  Holinshed  for  his  outline  facts.  Shakespeare 
found  the  chronicle-history  play  a  well-established  and 
favorite  form  among  others  on  the  public  stage  of  London, 
and  his  "  Richard  II.,"  "  Richard  III.,"  "  Henry  IV.,"  and 
"Henry  V."  are  examples  of  his  full  development  of  the 
work  of  his  predecessors. 

The  masque,  or  elaborate  scenic  pageant  of  allegorical 
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tableaux,  with  lyric  and  declamatory  accompaniments,  was 

very  popular  at  the  court  during  the  century  beginning 

with  the   reign  of   Henry   VIII.,  though  too 

The  Masque.  •         j*  it  ...  T^ 

expensive  for  public  representation.  It  was 
an  aristocratic  entertainment  to  which  guests  were  invited, 
and  involved  the  use  of  elaborate  stage  machinery.  The 
suins  spent  on  some  of  the  masques  seem  to  us  almost 
incredible  when  we  remember  that  money  was  worth  from 
five  to  eight  times  as  much  then  as  it  is  now.  Thus, 
for  the  Queen's  Masque  in  1610,  £120  was  paid,  of 
which  Ben  Jonson,  writer  of  the  libretto,  and  Inigo  Jones, 
the  inventor  of  the  machinery,  received  £40  each. 
Other  masques  cost  four  or  five  times  as  much.  The 
masque  was  an  Italian  form,  and  its  gorgeousness  con- 
trasts forcibly  with  the  simplicity  of  the  popular  dramas. 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  were  inordinately  fond  of  these 
extravagant  entertainments  and  spent  large  sums  annually 
on  them.  The  masque  depends  so  much  on  scenic  acces- 
sories that  the  libretto  is  shorter  and  less  purely  literature 
than  is  a  drama  of  action.  But  Ben  Jonson,  who  was 
especially  successful  in  this  form,  wrote  many  charming 
lyrics  for  the  singers,  and  the  masque  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  popular  drama.  Shakespeare  concludes  "  The 
Tempest "  with  a  short  masque,  in  which  Hymen,  Juno, 
and  others  appear,  and  fragmentary  representations  of 
this  same  character  are  found  in  "  Macbeth "  and 
"Richard  III." 

After  the  building  of  the  theaters  in  London,  there  was 
naturally  a  demand  for  new  plays.  Long  runs  were 
Play  unknown,  as  the  audiences  were  made  up  princi- 

Writers,  pally  from  the  townspeople.  When  an  old  play 
was  brought  out  a  second  time  it  was  worked  over  so  as  to 
be  a  novelty.    The  first  playwrights  were  young  university 
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men  who  found  no  means  so  ready  for  making  a  living  as 
to  write  plays  and  sell  them,  besides  writing  pamphlets, 
short  novels,  poems,  or  translations.  The  plays  were  a 
part  of  current  literature,  and  acting  was  publication. 
These  early  professionals  were  generally  men  of  rather 
wild  and  ill-regulated  lives  and  of  Bohemian  tastes.  The 
business  of  writing  plays  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  repu- 
table one  at  first,  nor  were  the  plays  supposed  to  be  serious 
literary  work.  Among  Shakespeare's  immediate  prede- 
cessors, who,  indeed,  derive  most  of  their  fame  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  his  predecessors,  were  Greene,  Peele, 
Nash,  Lodge,  and  Marlowe.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  consider  any  of  these  except  Marlowe,  who  alone  is  an 
independent  and  original  genius. 

Christopher  Marlowe  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1564, 
Shakespeare's  birth  year.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker, 
^  .  and  clerk  of  St.  Mary's  Church.     The  boy  was 

Marlowe,  educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and 
then  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
He  received  his  B.  A.  in  1583,  and  coming  to  London 
achieved  great  success  at  one  stroke  in  1586,  by  his  play 
of  "  Tamburlaine  the  Great "  (Timon,  the  Tartar  con- 
queror of  Asia,  in  1402).  The  play  is  glorified  rant,  but 
everything  about  it  is  oa.  a  large  scale,  almost  epic  in  con- 
ception and  style,  and  the  verse  is  stately  and  magnificent. 
The  prologue  declares  emphatically  that  the  writer  means 
to  discard  rhyme  and  the  petty  themes  of  the  ordinary 
play,  and  deal  with  a  world  conqueror  :  — 

"  From  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother-wits, 
And  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay, 
We'll  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war, 
Where  you  shall  hear  the  Schythian  Tamburlaine 
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Threatening  the  world  with  high  astounding  terms, 
And  scourging  kingdoms  with  his  conquering  sword. 
View  but  his  picture  in  this  tragic  glass, 
And  then  applaud  his  fortune  as  you  pass." 

In  the  fourth  act,  scene  four,  of  the  second  part,  Tam- 
burlaine  enters  "drawn  in  his  chariot  by  the  kings  of 
Trebizond  and  Soria  (Tyre)  with  bits  in  their  mouths,  in 
his  right  hand  he  has  a  whip  with  which  he  scourgeth 
them,  while  his  left  hand  holds  the  reins."  One  can 
imagine  how  the  London  apprentices  in  the  pit  must  have 
applauded  the  magnificent  rhodomontade  of  his  speech :  — 

"  Holla,  ye  pampered  jades  of  Asia  1 
What  I  can  ye  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day, 
And  have  so  proud  a  chariot  at  your  heels. 
And  such  a  coachman  as  great  Tamburlaiue, 
But  from  Asphattis  where  I  conquered  you. 
To  Byron  here,  where  thus  I  honour  you  1 
The  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of  Heaven, 
And  blow  the  morning  from  their  nosterils. 
Making  their  fiery  gate  above  the  clouds, 
Are  not  so  honoured  in  their  governor 
As  you  ye  slaves  in  mighty  Tamburlaine. 
The  headstrong  jades  of  Thrace,  Alcides  tamed. 
That  King  Egeus  fed  with  human  flesh, 
And  made  so  wanton  that  they  knew  their  strength, 
Were  not  subdued  with  valour  more  divine 
Than  you  by  this  unconquered  arm  of  mine. 
To  make  you  fierce,  and  fit  my  appetite, 
You  shall  be  fed  with  flesh  as  raw  as  blood 
And  drink  in  pails  the  strongest  muscadel ; 
If  you  can  live  with  it,  then  live  and  draw 
My  chariot  swifter  than  the  racking  clouds. 
If  not,  then  die  like  beasts,  and  fit  for  naught 
But  perches  for  the  black  and  fateful  ravens. 
Thus  am  I  right  the  scourge  of  highest  Jove; 
And  see  the  figure  of  my  dignity 
By  which  I  hold  my  name  and  majesty  1 
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In  the  fifth  act  of  the  first  part,  Bajazet,  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  is  brought  in  a  prisoner  and  forced  to  lie  on 
the  ground,  while  Tamburlaine  steps  on  him  to  mount 
his  throne.  Afterward  he  is  put  in  a  cage,  and  fed  and 
watered  through  the  bars.  In  the  same  act  Tambur- 
laine speaks  the  lines  which  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  rather 
extravagantly,  are  '*the  most  glorious  verses  ever  fash- 
ioned by  a  poet  to  express  with  subtle  and  final  truth 
the  supreme  aim  and  the  supreme  limit  of  his  art." 

"  If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  master's  thoughts, 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  liearts, 
Their  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes ; 
If  all  the  lieavenly  quintessence  they  distiU 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy 
Wherein  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period, 
And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness, 
Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder  at  the  least. 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest.** 

The  popularity  of  "  Tamburlaine  "  is  attested  by  the  fact 

that  the  second  part  was  written,  in  which  the  prologue 

says:  — 

"  The  general  welcome  Tamburlaine  received 

When  he  arrived  last  upon  the  stage. 

Hath  made  our  poet  pen  his  second  part 

Where  death  cuts  off  the  progress  of  his  pomp 

And  murderous  fates  throw  all  his  triumphs  down." 

Marlowe's  next  play  was  the  "  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,"  founded  on  the  well-known  P^aust  legend,  of  the 
scholar  who  sells  his  soul  to  Satan  for  a  few  brief  years 
(twenty-four),  during  which  the  Devil  is  to  serve  him 
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and  bring  about  the  consummation  of  all  his  desires. 
The  work  is  rather  a  dramatic  poem  than  a  drama,  since 
the  action  is  psychological,  but  it  is  full  of  power  and 
poetic  beauties.  His  next  play,  "The  Jew  of  Malta," 
turns  on  the  unbridled  lust  for  money,  as  "  Tamburlaine  " 
had  turned  on  unbridled  lust  for  conquest  and  "  Faustus  " 
on  the  unbridled  lust  for  intellectual  power.  Besides 
these,  Marlowe  wrote  "Edward  II.,"  an  historical  drama 
coming  near  to  Shakespeare's  treatment,  and  the  "Mas- 
sacre of  Paris,"  a  play  on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
marked  by  strong  anti-Roman  feeling,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  corrupt  and  mutilated  copy.  The 
"  Tragedy  of  Dido,"  published  a  year  after  his  death,  is 
said  to  be  by  Marlowe  and  Nash.  There  is  also  extant 
an  anonymous  play,  "Edward  III.,"  which  contains  some 
admirable  dramatic  work,  but  bears  no  trace  of  Marlowe's 
style  though  his  name  has  been  suggested  as  the  author. 
He  also  wrote  an  excellent  poem,  "Hero  and  Leander." 
In  1593  he  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  in  a  house  of  ill-fame 
at  Deptford,  a  little  village  near  London,  and  there  stands 
in  the  parish  book,  written  before  he  was  buried  in  some 
unmarked  grave,  the  words  "  Christopher  Marlowe,  slain 
by  Francis  Frazer :  sep.^  1  of  June  1693." 

With  all  their  faults  of  lack  of  repose  and  statuesque 
proportion,  Marlowe's  tragedies  are  literature  in  a  broad 
sense.  He  was  deficient  in  humor,  —  the  possession  of 
which  will  enable  a  writer  to  avoid  extravagances  or  to 
make  them  seem  natural  and  not  ridiculous.  He  depicted 
some  one  tumultuous  passion,  and  was  not  interested  in 
the  complicated  intricacies  of  human  nature.  Everything 
is  sacrificed  to  the  central  figure ;  Faustus  is  essentially  a 
star  part.     The  speeclies  are,  as  a  rule,  too  long  and  too 

^  Sep,  on  the  parish  register  stands  for  sepxiUus^  buried. 
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declamatory  for  a  true  play.  But  Marlowe  was  a  great 
pioneer.  He  gave  dignity  to  the  drama.  He  unlocked 
the  secret  of  blank  verse  and  tuned  the  instrument  for 
Shakespeare.  In  his  hands  the  lines  ceased  to  be  "  drum- 
ming decasyllabons,"  and  became  a  series  of  musical, 
accentual  arrangements,  each  one  varying  from  the  stand- 
ard in  accordance  with  the  modulations  of  the  thought. 
Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  "  Marlowe's  mighty  line,"  and  he 
was  right,  for  it  does  have  the  quality  of  power.  But  it 
often  has  the  musical  quality  also.  When  Mephistophilis 
calls  up  Helen  of  Greece,  Faust  says :  — 

"  O  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  I " 

In  the  magnificent  soliloquy,  when  the  clock  strikes  and 
he  is  about  to  be  carried  off  by  the  evil  powers,  he  says  :  — 

"See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament! 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me !  O  my  Christ  I 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ. 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him.    O  spare  me  Lucifer  I " 

Marlowe  had  a  great  actor,  Edward  AUeyne,  for  this 
part,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  last 
scene  must  have  been  wonderful. 

The  dirgelike  character  of  the  lines  spoken  by  the  chorus, 
quoted  before,  is  noteworthy. 

"  Enter  Chorus 

Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight, 

And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 

That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 

Faustus  is  gone ;  regard  his  hellish  fall, 

Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 

Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things, 
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Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practice  more  than  heavenly  power  permits." 

Michael  Drayton,  a  contemporary  poet,  wrote  of  him :  — 

"  Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave,  trauslunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had.    His  raptures  were 
All  air  and  five,  which  made  his  verses  clear, 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  braui." 

Marlowe  was  typical  of  one  aspect  of  the  age.  He  was 
a  genius,  but  of  a  wayward,  passionate  heart  and  a  rebel- 
lious,  reckless  will.  Audacious,  but  with  power  enough 
to  justify  audacity,  he  wrote  great  things  without  train- 
ing, and  died  as  the  fool  dieth,  a  burnt-out  man  at  thirty, 
serving  to  point  the  moral  for  a  Philistine  sermon  and  yet 
to  increase  our  respect  for  the  human  mind.  To  use  Pas- 
cal's words, "  he  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the 
world." 

William  Shakespeare  (1564-1616) 

The  authentic  facts  of  Shakespeare's  life  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  few.  More  is  known  with  cer- 
U£g  Qf  tainty  about  him  than  is  known  about  Chaucer, 

Shakespeare,  but  it  is  not  till  we  reach. the  time  of  Milton 
that  the  records  of  literary  men's  careers  are  sufficiently 
full  to  furnish  materials  for  consecutive  biographies. 
William  Shakespeare  was  born  in  the  town  of  Stratford, 
Warwickshire,  in  April,  1564.  He  was  baptized  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  month,  and  as  there  is  a  tradition 
that  he  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  it  is 
assumed  that  he  was  born  on  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
(old  style),  corresponding   to   the   third   of   May.     His 
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father,  John  Shakespeare  (the  n^me  was  a  common  one 
in  Warwickshire),  was  a  prosperous  citizen,  who  farmed 
land,  dealt  in  leather,  made  and  sold  gloves,  and  became 
alderman  and  high  bailiff.  He  married  Mary  Arden  in 
1657.  The  Ardens  were  a  family  of  some  antiquity  and 
consequence.  The  children  of  this  couple  who  grew  up 
were :  the  oldest  son  William  ;  a  daughter  who  is  remem- 
bered in  William  Shakespeare's  will ;  Gilbert,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  to  a  great  age  and  to  have  spoken  of  seeing 
his  brother  William  act  the  Ghost  in  "Hamlet"  and 
Adam  in  "  As  You  Like  It " ;  and  Edmund,  who  became 
an  actor  and  died  in  London  in  1607. 

Shakespeare's  father  could  not  write  his  name,  —  at 
least  he  always  signed  his  mark,  —  but  probably  the 
son  went  to  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Stratford.  He 
undoubtedly  learned  some  Latin  and  most  likely  read 
Ovid's  "Metamorphoses,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ease 
and  naturalness  of  the  classical  allusions  in  his  poems 
and  plays.  The  country  about  Stratford  js  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  fertile,  and  young  Shakespeare  early  received 
to  the  full  all  the  impressions  which  nature  makes  on  a 
boy.  The  town  records  show  that  companies  of  players 
visited  Stratford,  and  Coventry  is  not  very  far  distant,  so 
that  he  may  have  seen  theatrical  performances  in  his 
native  town,  and  his  father  may  have  taken  him  to  see  the 
famous  miracle  plays  at  Coventry,  and  in  1576,  when  he 
was  eleven,  he  may  have  gone  to  Kenilworth  and  seen 
the  gorgeous  performances  with  which  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter entertained  the  queen.  Scott  in  his  novel  "Kenil- 
worth," it  will  be  remembered,  makes  him  present  as  a 
young  man,  the  author  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  which 
in  reality  was  published  eighteen  years  later.  Of  Shake- 
speare's youthful  development  we  really  know  nothing 
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except  that  lie  developed,  and  we  can  construct  such  a 
picture  as  pleases  our  imagination. 

From  1578,  when  the  boy  was  fourteen,  records  show 
that  his  father  entered  on  a  series  of  unfortunate  years. 
He  mortgaged  the  property  he  received  from  his  wife  ;  in 
1679  his  taxes  were  returned  as  unpaid,  and  as  late  as 
1587  he  was  arrested  for  debt.  We  may  assume  that 
the  son's  education  was  interfered  with,  but  we  do  not 
know  definitely  how  the  father's  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments affected  him.  In  1582  he  married  Anne  Hathaway, 
the  daughter  of  a  substantial  farmer  living  at  Shottery, 
a  village  a  mile  or  two  from  Stratford.  On  May  26, 
1583,  their  first  child  was  born.  In  1585  twins,  a  boy 
and  girl,  were  born  to  the  young  couple.  The  wife  was 
eight  years  older  than  her  boy  husband,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  their  mar- 
ried life  was  happy  or  not.  Probably  it  was  so ;  for  after 
Shakespeare  went  to  London  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
returned  every  year  (in  his  sonnets  he  speaks  of  his  soli- 
tary journeys  on  horseback),  and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  he 
bought  property  in  Stratford  and  made  every  preparation 
for  returning  permanently,  a  resolution  he  carried  out  in 
1612.  He  evidently  always  regarded  Stratford  as  his 
home. 

Why  he  went  to  London  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  the 
tradition  that  he  killed  some  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  deer, 
and  was  prosecuted  for  poaching,  and  retaliated  with  a 
rather  scurrilous  ballad.  A  passage  in  the  ^'  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor"  lends  some  color  to  the  story,  but  all  we 
know  is  that  he  went  to  London  sometime  before  1587. 
Some  of  the  London  actors  were  Warwickshire  men,  and 
perhaps  they  invited  him.  At  all  events,  he  went,  bringing 
his  latent  genius,  his  character,  his  capacity  for  develop- 
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ment,  and  his  power  for  patient,  steady  work  to  the  cen- 
tral market.  He  soon  found  employment  with  a  theatrical 
company  in  which  there  was  plenty  to  do.  New  plays 
were  needed  every  week  or  so.  The  parts  must  be  tran- 
scribed for  the  actors  to  learn.  Old  plays  were  to  be 
remodeled  so  that  they  could  be  brought  out  as  novelties. 
The  young  Shakespeare  was  soon  employed  in  this  work ; 
for  when  his  plays  were  published  after  his  death,  the  first 
part  of  "  Henry  VI.,"  almost  certainly  an  old  play  worked 
over  by  more  than  one  person,  was  included  in  the  list. 
It  came  out  in  1691.  In  1592  he  is  alluded  to  in  a 
pamphlet  written  by  the  playwright  Greene,  on  his 
death-bed  and  not  published  till  after  his  death,  entitled 
"  A  Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repent- 
ance." The  passage,  which  is  addressed  by  the  dying  man 
to  three  of  his  fellows,  supposed  to  be  Marlowe,  Peele,  and 
Nash,  runs  as  follows,  warning  them  to  beware  of  players : 
"Yes,  trust  them  not:  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow,  beau- 
tified with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  Tyger^B  heart  wrapt 
in  a  Player's  hide^  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast 
out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you :  and  being  an  abso- 
lute Johannes  Factotum^  is  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only 
Shake-scene  in  the  Country."  This  is  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  Shakespeare  in  a  printed  book.  Greene  also 
advises  his  friends  to  "employ  your  rare  wits  in  more 
profitable  devices,  and  let  those  apes  imitate  your  past 
excellence,  and  never  more  acquaint  them  with  your 
admired  inventions."  From  this  it  seems  certain  that 
the  young  Shakespeare  had  been  engaged  with  Greene 
and  his  friends  in  working  over  plays,  and  that  his  suc- 
cess had  excited  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  professional 
writers  against  younger  members  of  the  craft  and  of  the 
university  men  against  outsiders. 
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It  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  had  already  acquired 
some  reputation  and  gained  some  friends  who  resented 
Greene's  calling  him  a  plagiarist  to  whom  it  was  not  safe 
to  communicate  ideas  or  projects ;  for  Henry  Chettle,  who 
edited  Greene's  pamphlet,  apologized  handsomely  in  a 
pamphlet  he  brought  out  some  two  or  three  months  later. 
Referring  to  the  passage,  he  wrote,  "  with  one  of  them 
(iMarlowe  ?)  I  care  not  if  I  never  be  acquainted.  The  other 
(Shakespeare)  whome  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much  spare 
as  since  I  wish  I  had,  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  originall  fault 
had  been  mine,  because  my  self  e  have  scene  his  demeanor 
no  less  civill  than  he  excellent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes; 
besides  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightnes  of 
dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace 
in  writing  that  approves  his  art."  "  The  qualitie  he  pro- 
fesses "  means  his  profession  as  an  actor,  and  the  tone  of 
the  apology  shows  that  Shakespeare,  now  twenty-eight 
years  old,  was  respected  as  a  man  and  considered  compe- 
tent, if  not  great,  as  an  actor.  "  Divers  of  worship " 
means  some  persons  of  reputation  and  influence.  The 
five  or  six  years  he  had  been  in  London  evidently  had  not 
been  misspent. 

From  this  time  forward  evidences  of  Shakespeare's  pro- 
fessional success  become  numerous.  His  name  appears 
nearly  every  year  on  the  title  page  of  pamphlet  copies  of 
plays,  or  poems  published  without  his  authority,  and  on 
many  editions  of  his  two  poems  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and 
"The  Rape  of  Lucrece."  His  name  also  appears  in  lists 
of  actors  as  a  member  of  the  "  Lord  Chamberlain's  Com- 
pany "  who  presented  plays  before  the  queen.  In  1597 
he  bought  "  New  Place,"  a  fine  house  in  Stratford.  In 
1598  one  Francis  Meres  brought  out  a  little  book  called 
"  Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,"  in  which  he  says  2  — 
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"  As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so 
the  sweete  wittie  soale  of  Ovid  lives  iu^  melifluous  and  houey-toiigiied 
Shakespeare;  witnes  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Luci*ece,  his  sugred 
Sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  &c. 

"  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and 
tragedy  among  the  Latines,  so  Shakespeare  among  the  English  is  the 
most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage;  for  comedy,  witness  his 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  his  Love  labors  lost,  his  Love 
labours  wonne,  his  Midsummers  night  dreame,  and  his  Merchant 
of  Venice ;  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  the  2,  Richard  the  3,  Henry  the  4, 
King  John,  Titus  Androuicus  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet/' 

Meres  mentions  Shakespeare's  name  at  least  five  times 
in  his  little  book  in  referring  to  the  writers  of  the  age. 
So  that  it  is  plain  that  the  young  actor  and  writer  had  in 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  his  arrival  in  London  won  a 
well-recognized  place  among  his  contemporaries.  From 
this  date  references  to  Shakespeare  are  quite  numerous  in 
the  current  literature  of  the  day.  It  is  a  little  singu- 
lar that  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  "sweet,"  "  gentle," 
" easy,"  " mellifluous,"  "  witty,"  " honey-tongued,"  "flow- 
ing," and  never  as  thoughtful,  philosophical,  deep,  or 
powerful.     Even  Milton  in  "  L' Allegro  "  says  :  — 

"  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warbling  his  native  wood-notes  wild."  ^ 

How  it  was  that  his  contemporaries  could  see  such 
grand  stage  figures  as  Lear,  Othello,  and  Macbeth  pre- 
sented by  the  great  actor  Burbage,  and  still  persist  in, 
applying  to  the  author  epithets  like  the  "  Sweet  Swan 
of  Avon,"  "  Gentle  Will,"  "  The  Nimble  Mercury,"  and 
the  like,  is  incomprehensible  to  us  who  are  impressed  no 

1  Milton  may  have  had  in  mind  only  "As  You  Like  It"  and 
"Midsummer  Nights'  Dream."  If  so,  his  expression  *' native  wood- 
notes  wild ''  is  appreciative,  and  not  in  the  least  patronizing. 
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less   by  the  magnitude  and  breadth  of  his  world  vision 
than  by  his  musical  lines. 

In  1601  John  Shakespeare  died  at  Stratford,  the  year 
before  the  play  of  "  Hamlet "  was  published  in  quarto  form. 
The  next  year  William  Shakespeare  bought  107  acres 
of  land  in  the  parish  of  Stratford  for  £320,  equiva- 
lent to  about  flOO  an  acre  in  modern  money.  Three 
years  later  he  bought  the  tithes  for  Stratford  and  two 
neighboring  parishes  for  £440,  a  permanent  income- 
bearing  inyestment.  Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1603,  and 
in  the  license  issued  to  the  Company  by  James  I. 
Shakespeare's  name  appears  second  on  the  list.  In 
1607  his  eldest  daughter  Susanna  was  married  to  Dr. 
John  Hall.  In  1608  his  mother  died.  About  1612  or 
1613  he  returned  to  Stratford  to  live  and  probably  wrote 
no  more  plays  after  1611.  In  1616  his  younger  daughter 
Judith  (his  son  Hammet,  her  twin  brother,  had  died  at 
the  age  of  twelve)  married  Thomas  Quiney,  son  of  a  friend 
and  neighbor  of  Shakespeare.  He  executed  his  will  on 
March  25,  1616,  which  had  been  apparently  rather 
hastily  prepared,  and  died  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
April.  He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  at  Stratford, 
and  the  grave  is  covered  by  a  flat  stone  on  which  are  cut 
the  lines  attributed  to  his  pen  :  — 

"  Good  friend  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  enclosed  beare : 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  thes  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 

The  above,  in  addition  to  the  dates  of  the  publication 
and  acting  of  his  plays,  are  substantially  all  the  significant 
facts  of  Shakespeare's  life  of  which  we  can  be  sure.  There 
is  in  addition  quite  a  body  of  traditionary  stories  not  put 

Johnson's  lit.  — 10 
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into  writing  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  afterward.  Stories  of  this  kind  rest  on  a  base  of  fact 
Traditiom  which  they  usually  obscure.  Traditions  of  the 
of  Shake-  theater  are  entitled  to  little  credit.  Scandalous 
speare.  traditions  are  very  apt  to  grow  by  repetition, 

and  old  stories  are  frequently  tacked  on  to  a  distinguished 
name  in  each  generation.  The  traditionary  matter  about 
Shakespeare  is  collected  in  Halliwell's  "  Outlines,"  and 
as  a  rule  unless  corroborated  gives  little  more  than  a 
color,  sometimes  a  wrong  color,  to  fact.  That  which 
approaches  nearest  to  evidence  is  the  memorandum  book 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  1662,  and  the  stories  collected 
by  Betterton  the  actor  about  1690  and  incorporated  by 
Nicholas  Rowe  in  an  account  of  Shakespeare's  life  pub- 
lished in  1709.  These  give  the  local  gossip  at  those 
dates,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom 
"Venus  and  Adonis"  was  dedicated,  gave  Shakespeare 
at  one  time  the  very  large  sum  of  <£1000.  Of  this  Rowe 
says: — 

"  The  unanimous  tradition  of  the  neighborhood  is  that  by  the  un- 
common bounty  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase houses  and  land  at  Stratford.  There  is  one  instance  so  singular 
that  if  I  had  not  been  assured  that  the  story  was  handed  down  by 
Sir  Wm.  Davanant  who  was  probably  very  well  acquainted  with  his 
affairs,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  have  inserted,  that  my  Lord 
Southampton  at  one  time  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  enable  him 
to  go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to." 

The  succession  of  Shakespeare's  plays  shows  a  steady, 
natural  growth  in  power  of  literary  expression,  in  dramatic 
construction,  in  grasp  of  human  character,  and  in  depth  of 
insight.  It  has  been  thought  that  some  of  his  sonnets 
reflect  a  crisis  in  his  life  when  he  was  under  the  dominion 
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of  an  overwhelming  passion  for  a  fascinating  but  unworthy- 
woman.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  this  is  true.  The  son- 
27^  nets  are  poetry,  and  had  Shakespeare  left  noth- 

Sonnets.  ing  but  them,  his  popular  reputation .  would 
be  less  than  it  is,  but  he  would  still  rank  among  the 
greatest  poets  of  our  race;  but  fine  poetry  is  no  evidence 
to  any  fact  except  that  its  author  was  a  poet.  They 
were  published  under  his  name,  and  apparently  without 
his  consent,  in  1609.  Piracies  of  this  sort  were  not 
uncommon  before  the  enactment  of  a  statutory  copyright 
law.  The  book  was  very  well  printed,  evidently  from 
a  carefully  written  manuscript,  and,  as  the  sonnets  must 
have  been  written  at  widely  different  times  and  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  who  could  have 
had  copies  of  them  all  except  the  author  himself.  The 
subject  of  the  publication  of  the  159  sonnets  is  involved 
in  inexplicable  mystery  which  is  heightened  by  a  singu- 
lar and  cryptogramic  dedication.  The  first  of  them  are 
written  to  a  young  friend,  advising  him  to  marry.  Some 
very  beautiful  ones  are  written  apparently  to  an  older 
friend.  Some  are  written  to  a  woman,  the  famous  "  dark 
lady,"  and  seem  to  come  from  the  depths  of  a  heart  at 
once  passionate  and  remorseful.  But  the  writer  was  a 
poet,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  poet  to  undergo  suffer- 
ing in  order  to  comprehend  it.  He  divines  more  from  the 
suggestion  of  another's  experience  than  the  person  who 
passes  through  the  experience  himself  learns.  In  his 
plays  Shakespeare  constructed  a  world,  indeed  a  number 
of  worlds,  full  of  living  people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  did  not  do  so  in  his  sonnets.  The  great 
amount  of  literary  work  he  accomplished  in  twenty  years 
while  he  was  also  an  actor  and  one  of  the  head  men  of  a 
theatrical  company,  precludes  the  possibility,  that  he  was 
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in  any  sense  a  reckless  liver  like  Marlowe  and  Greene. 
Among  the  greater  sonnets  for  harmony  and  force  of 
phrase  are:  Nos.  29,  30,  32,  33,  64,  56,  60,  71,  73,  98,  111, 
116,  and  129. 

Taking  the  outline  facts  of  his  life,  all  we  can  say  is 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  sense  and 
His  balance,  a  prudent  man  of  business,  a  safe  part- 

Character.  j^q^^  ug^Q  excellent  friend  and  fellow,"  animated 
by  a  steady  desire  to  provide  for  his  family,  and  that  he 
passed  from  the  joyous,  eager,  impulsive  mood  of  youth 
to  the  more  serious  and  thoughtful  mood  of  middle  life 
in  a  normal  manner,  just  as  every  man  does  who  does 
not  waste  his  time  in  frivolities  or  allow  his  character 
to  become  cramped  by  the  incessant  pressure  of  material 
interests  and  ambitions.  That  he  was  an  amiable  com- 
panion, we  may  infer  from  the  language  of  Ben  Jonson 
in  his  little  book,  "  Timber,"  which  counts  for  more  than 
all  the  traditions,  since  it  is  the  record  of  a  personal 
friend  :  — 

"I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to 
Shakespeare  that  in  his  writing,  whatsoever  he  penned  he  never 
blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  would  he  had  blotted  a 
thousand ;  which  they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told 
posterity  this  but  for  their  ignorance  who  chose  that  circumstance  to 
commend  their  friend  by  wherein  he  most  faulted;  and  to  justifie 
mine  owne  candor,  —  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  doe  honour  his  memory, 
on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  Hee  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of 
an  open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantasie ;  brave  notions 
and  gentle  expressions;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facilitie  that 
sometimes  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  stopped  ;  *  Sufflimandus 
eraC  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power; 
would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too.  Many  times  hee  fell  into  those 
things  could  not  escape  laughter;  as  when  hee  said  in  the  person  of 
Csesar, one  speaking  of  him.  Ccesar  thou  dost  me  wrong :  —  he  replyed ; 
CcRsar  did  never  tcjvng  but  with  Just  cause  i  and  such  like  which  were 
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ridiculous.    But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  vertues.     There  was 
ever  more  in  him  to  be  prs^ysed  than  to  be  pardoned." 

Jonson's  literary  criticism  is  not  very  sound,  but  his 
testimony  to  his  friend's  character  is  unimpeachable.  Our 
sense  of  the  balance'of  Shakespeare's  nature  is  strengthened 
when  we  remember  that  he  came  to  London  when  he  was 
but  little  more  than  twenty-one  and  entered  into  a  busi- 
ness full  of  temptations,  and  at  a  period  of  great  intellect- 
ual excitement.  London  was  then  a  city  of  perhaps  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  but  full  of  turbulent  life. 
It  was  old  London,  before  the  great  fire,  dirty  and  unhy- 
gienic, but  picturesque,  and  abounding  in  great  historic 
buildings.  Englishmen  could  never  forget  that  just  over 
the  sea  lay  a  watchful,  unscrupulous,  implacable  enemy 
ready  to  impose  upon  them  a  hateful  form  of  worship  and 
a  foreign  tyranny  at  any  moment.  The  great  Armada 
sailed  in  1588,  and  was  sent  "  bootless  and  weather-beaten 
back  "  when  Shakespeare  was  twenty-four.  It  was  a  time 
of  rapid  intellectual  advance,  as  is  shown  by  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  the  drama  as  well  as  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  printing  and  book-selling  establishments,  and 
the  ferment  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  life.  Chap- 
man, the  poet  and  translator  of  Homer,  summed  up  the 
spirit  of  the  age  when  he  wrote  :  — 

"  Give  me  a  spirit  that  on  life's  rough  sea  - 
Loves  to  have  his  sails  filled  with  a  lusty  wind, 
Even  till  his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack, 
And  his  rapt  ship  runs  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  ploughs  air. 
There  is  no  danger  to  the  man  that  knows 
What  life  and  death  is,  there  is  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge,  neither  is  it  lawful 
That  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law." 
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The  above  is  a  daring  statement  of  a  very  dangerous 
life-theory,  but  it  expresses  the  animating  energy  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  an  age  of  the  excessive  and  the  auda- 
cious, leading  to  the  fantastic  and  the  extravagant  in 
action  and  in  literature.  Daring  adventures  of  explora- 
tion were  undertaken,  and  ideas  multiplied  as  rapidly  as 
mechanical  inventions  do  now  in  the  corresponding  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Shakespeare  could  respond 
to  and  express  all  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  he  was  able 
to  keep  his  head  when  so  many  others  could  not,  and  to 
modulate  the  extravagant  fancy  of  the  period  into  beauti- 
ful and  proportioned  forms.  We  therefore  unhesitatingly 
attribute  to  him  fundamental  good  sense  in  addition  to 
the  genius  of  expression,  and  susceptibility  to  impression 
from  all  the  phases  of  the  world  around  him. 

When  we  consider  the  plays,  we  are  on  totally  different 

ground,  for  we  have  the  plays  themselves,  and  sufficient 

data  to  fix  the  order  of  their  production  ap- 

Character  '■ 

of  Shake-      proximately  and  ample  evidence  of  their  popu- 
speare'a        larity.     The   author  learned   the  playwright's 
"^*'  business  from  the  bottom  and  steadily  improved, 

not  only  in  the  art  of  constructing  an  acting  play,  but  in 
writing  blank  verse,  and  in  grasp  of  human  iTature.  For 
twenty  years  he  produced  nearly  two  plays  a  year.  As 
time  went  on,  his  plays,  instead  of  being  mere  representa- 
tions of  a  story  put  into  dialogue,  became  organic  crea- 
tions, groups  of  real  persons  with  wills,  passions,  strength, 
weaknesses,  and  affections  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
train  of  events  moves  on  under  the  actions  of  the  charac- 
ters, but  is  obedient  to  the  great  moral  laws  to  which  all 
men  are  subject.  In  none  of  the  greater  plays  is  there 
sentimentality  or  trifling  with  the  laws  of  life,  but  all  the 
great  motives,  parental  and  filial  affection,  ambition,  love, 
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jealousy,  revenge,  as  well  as  the  petty  motives  of  vanity, 
folly,  and  individual  weakness  and  perversity,  are  active 
in  precisely  the  way  in  which  they  are  active  in  the  world, 
and  their  eddies  and  cross  currents  in  the  hearts  of  the 
personages  result  in  precisely  the  same  contradictory  and 
uncertain  conduct  that  they  do  in  the  hearts  of  living 
men.  Eloquence  and  wit  and  poetry  are  worked  into  the 
dialogue  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  the  proper  and  natural 
expression  for  the  person  speaking,  and  not  ornaments 
for  ornament's  sake.  Consequently  the  plays  possess  style 
in  the  highest  sense  as  well  as  truth ;  and  admiration  of 
them  increases  as  the  world  grows  older. 

Shakespeare  wrote  very  little  with  a  view  of  having  it 
printed,  nothing,  in  fact,  except  some  forty  or  fifty  pages 
of  poetry.  When  a  play  was  sold  to  a  theatrical  company 
or  written  for  it  by  a  shareholder  or  partner  whose  part 
it  was  to  write,  it  belonged  to  the  company.  Naturally, 
they  would  not  wish  to  have  it  printed.  But  there  was 
no  statutory  copyright  law  in  the  sixteenth  century  which 
would  prevent  any  one  from  printing  a  manuscript  if  he 
could  by  hook  or  crook  get  hold  of  it.  There  were  in 
London,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  a  number  of  printers  and 
booksellers,  and  also  some  people  who  though  neither 
printers  or  booksellers,  turned  a  dishonest  penny  by  hav- 
ing anything  printed  that  would  sell.  As  plays  were 
popular,  they  were  frequently  printed  in  this  piratical 
way.  During  Shakespeare's  life  some  eighteen  of  his 
plays  were  published  without  his  authority,  a  single  play 
The  ^^  a  paYnphlet.    These  are  called  "the  quartos." 

Quartos,  The  manuscripts  were  perhaps  bought  from  a 
venal  actor,  or  even  stolen,  or  possibly  sometimes  taken 
down  by  shorthand.  If  the  pamphlets  sold  well,  another 
edition  would  be  issued,  sometimes  a  reprint  of  the  first, 
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sometimes  from  a  new  and  better  copy,  so  that  seven  edi- 
tions of  "  Richard  III."  were  brought  out,  all  following 
the  first  one,  and  four  of  "  Hamlet,"  of  which  the  first  is 
very  imperfect.  Seven  years  after  Shakespeare's  death 
in  1616,  two  of  his  old  company  brought  out  thirty-six 
plays  in  a  large  book  called  the  "First  Folio." 
In  1632  another  edition,^  known  as  the  "  Second 
Folio,"  was  printed  from  it.  In  1663  still  another,  or  the 
"Third  Folio,"  appeared,  containing  seven  additional 
plays  which  had  appeared  in  quarto  form  under  Shake- 
speare's name  before,  and  in  1685  a  "Fourth  Folio." 
Unfortunately,  Heminge  and  Condell,  the  actors  who 
brought  together  the  manuscripts  for  the  First  Folio, 
had  no  idea  of  the  duties  of  editors,  and  in  consequence 
this  copy  is  the  worst  printed  book  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  It  is  estimated  that  it  contains  ten  thousand 
typographical  errors.  Since  the  eighteenth  century  the 
text  has  been  worked  over  faithfully,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  been  made 
as  perfect  as  possible,  but  there  remain  many  imperfect 
passages  which  it  is  impossible  to  amend  without  unjusti- 
fiable conjecture. 

The  Folio  opened  with  "  The  Tempest,"  one  of  the  last 
plays  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  the  plays  were  roughly 
Order  of  the  divided  into  "  Comedies,"  "  Histories,"  and 
Plays,  "Tragedies."     No  clue   to    the    chronological 

order  of  their  production  was  aiBforded.  This  question 
has  been  settled  as  well  as  possible  by  the  labors  of  modern 
scholars  in  collecting  and  digesting  every  scrap  of  internal 
and  external  evidence.  The  plajs  Meres  mentions  were 
of  course  produced  before  the  date  of  the  publication  of 

1  **Shackpeer8  Plaies  are  printed  in  the  best  crowne  paper,  far  better 
than  most  Bibles.''  — P&ymnb's  ''  Uistrio-Mastix,''  1632. 
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his  book.  Any  one  can  see  that  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost " 
is  in  a  different  verse  from  "King  Lear,"  and  contains 
many  more  rhymes.  Any  one  can  see  that  "  Hamlet "  is 
written  by  an  older  man  than  the  author  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  One  is  not  less  poetical  than  the  other,  but  the 
mood  and  the  world  vision  of  the  two  plays  are  quite 
dififerent.  But  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  more  precise 
evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  which  has  been  care- 
fully considered  with  reference  to  the  date  of  each  of  the 
thirty -six  plays.  It  is  well  presented  by  Professor  Dowden 
in  his  "Shakspere  Primer,"  and  the  results  will  be  generally 
accepted  until  some  documentary  evidence  is  unearthed 
which  may  settle  disputed  points.  Professor  Dowden's 
table  is  as  follows  :  — 


1.  Pre-Shakespeare  Group. 
(Touched  l)y  Shakespeare.) 
Titus  Andronicus  (1588-90). 
Henry  VI.,  first  part  (1590-91). 

2.  Early  Comedies. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost  (1590). 

Comedy  of  EiTors  (1591). 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (1592- 

93). 
Midsummer     Night's     Dream 

(1593-94). 

3.  Marlowe-Shakespeare 
Group. 

Early  History, 

Heni-y  VL,  second  and  third  parts 

(1591-92). 
Richard  III.  (1593). 

4.  Early  Tragedy. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  ( ?  two  dates, 
1691,  1596-97). 


5.  Middle  History. 

Richard  IL  (1594). 
King  John  (1595). 

6.  Middle  Comedy. 
Merchant  of  Venice  (1596). 

7.  Later  History. 

History  and  Comedy  united. 
Henry  IV.,  first  and  second  parts 

(1597-98). 
Henry  V.  (1599). 

8.  Later  Comedy. 

(a)  Rough  and  boisterous  Comedy. 

Taming  the  Shrew  (?  1597). 
Merry  Wives  (?1598). 

(b)  Joyous,  re  fined  f  romantic. 

Much    Ado    about    Nothing 

(1598). 
As  You  Like  It  (1509). 
Twelfth  Night  (lGOO-1601). 
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(c)  Serious^  dark,  ironical  Coriolanus  (1608). 

Alps  Well  (?  1601-1602).  Timon  (1607-1608). 
Measure     for     Measure  n.  Romances. 

(1603).  Pericles  (1608). 

Troilus  and  Cressida  (  ?  1603 ;  Cymbeline  (1609). 

revised  1607  ?).  tempest  (1610). 

9.  Middle  Tragedy.  Winter's  Tale  (1610-11). 
Julius  Caesar  (1601).  12.  Fragments. 
Hamlet  (1602).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (1612). 

10.  Later  Tragedy.  ^^^^  ^111.  (1612-13). 
Othello  (1604).  Poems. 

Lear  (1605).  Venus  and  Adonis  (  ?  1592). 

Macbeth  (1606).  Lucrece  (1593-94). 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  (1607).  Sonnets  (?  1595-1605). 

The  question  of  authenticity  of  the  "  Pre-Shakespearean" 
plays  and  the  "Fragments"  can  never  be  settled  with  abso- 
lute certainty.  The  first  two  plays  in  the  list  Mr.  Dowden 
Doubtful  puts  down  as  "touched  by  Shakespeare."  The 
Playa.  second  and  third  parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  are  based 

on  old  plays,  and  in  particular  the  third  part  is  not  more 
than  half  new.  These  were  probably  the  plays  which 
Greene  alluded  to  as  those  in  which  Shakespeare  col- 
laborated and  for  the  authorship  of  which  he  carried  off 
most  of  the  credit.  "Henry  VIII."  is  considered  to  be 
partly  by  Shakespeare  and  partly  by  John  Fletcher. 
However,  Heminge  and  Condell,  though  they  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  proof  of  the  First  Folio,  were  men 
of  business  and  well  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  and 
undoubtedly  knew  how  much  of  these  disputed  plays 
was  Shakespeare's,  or  at  least  they  could  remember  what 
could  fairly  be  called  his  because  he  had  had  the  chief 
hand  in  its  production.  There  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  overload  their  expensive  volume  with  any  doubtful 
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writings  which  would  not  add  to  its  value.  They  omitted 
the  "Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  which  was  published  under 
Shakespeare's  name,  and  the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen," 
which  was  published  under  the  name  of  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher.  They  certainly  used  many  of  the  quartos  for 
copies,  and  no  doubt  could  have  bought  those  mentioned 
above  for  sixpence  apiece  if  they  did  not  have  them. 
They  omitted  the  play  of  "Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre," 
part  of  which  is  certainly  by  Shakespeare.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  they  included  and  omitted  for  good  reasons 
connected  with  the  authorship  known  to  them  and  un- 
known to  us.  It  may  have  been  that  "  Pericles  "  belonged 
to  some  other  company  or  that  they  knew  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  less  than  half  and  the  other  writer  assumed 
the  ownership.  That  is  of  course  mere  conjecture.  Mr. 
Dowden's  list  is  based  on  very  careful,  and  competent 
study  and  a  consideration  of  all  the  arguments,  and, 
except  in  throwing  out  "Titus  Andronicus"  merely 
because  it  abounds  in  murders  and  physical  horrors,  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  But  those  who  dissect  a  doubtful 
play  and  point  out  the  precise  sentences  where  Shake- 
speare stopped  and  the  other  writer  began,  are  working  on 
a  mechanical  system  which  applied  to  a  work  of  art  gives 
results  more  exact  than  trustworthy. 

Another  question  on  which  a  great  amount  of  labor  has 
been  expended  is  the  sources  of  Shakespeare's  plots.  As 
Sources  *  ^^^^  ^®  ^®®^  stories  which  were  not  unfamiliar 
of  the  to  the  audiences,  taking  them  from  current  trans- 

^^y^"'  lations  of  the  classics  like  North's  "  Plutarch," 

from  histories  of  the  day  like  Holinshed's  "Chronicle,"  or 
from  poems  founded  on,  or  stories  adapted  from,  Italian 
novels.  In  many  cases  he  worked  over  an  old  play,  and 
sometimes  he  transcribed  very  literally  passages  from  his 
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authorities,  as  in  "Henry  V."  and  "Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra," where  in  some  places  he  merely  turns  the  quaint  and 
manly  old  prose  into  blank  verse.  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  "The  Tem- 
pest" are  the  only  cases  where  lie  can  be  said  to  have 
constructed  a  plot  outright,  and  even  in  these  he  was  in- 
debted to  hints  from  outside  sources.  But  this  does  not 
detract  in  the  least  from  our  estimate  of  his  inventive 
power.  The  man  who  carves  a  head  must  have  a  round 
block  of  wood  to  work  on.  A  Shakespearean  play  bears 
to  its  source  in  novel  or  poem  the  relation  that  a  tree 
growing  on  fertile  and  congenial  soil  bears  to  its  seed. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  land  to  remain  barren  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  rain  and  changing  seasons.  If 
the  tree  had  not  grown  there,  another  as  strong  and 
stately  would  have  done  so.  The  germinating  of  that 
particular  seed  in  that  particular  place  is  not  the  marvel. 
The  life  organism  which  sprang  from  it  is  the  thing  we 
see  and  admire.  "Othello"  is  founded  on  an  Italian 
novel,  but  in  the  novel  there  is  no  hint  of  the  first  act 
nor  of  the  great  fifth  act.  These  are  organic  parts  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy,  and  from  the  story  he  took  only 
the  general  conception  of  his  play  and  some  of  the  names, 
as  Othello  and  Desdemona.  The  "  Hystorie  of  Hamblet," 
or  the  old  play  on  the  subject,  does  not  suggest  the 
tragedy  of  "  Hamlet "  to  us  any  more  than  any  other  raw 
material  suggests  the  finished  product. 

When  we  have  found  the  book  which  Shakespeare  prob- 
ably read,  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  plot  as  far  as 
it  is  a  literary  question  is  settled.  We  can  see  what  he 
did  in  transmuting  his  material.  But  the  story  can 
usually  be  followed  back  from  one  book  to  another  till 
it  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past  or  stops  in  some 
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early  chronicle  or  romance  like  GeoiBfrey  of  Monmouth's 
"Historia  Britonum  "  or  the  "Gesta  Romanorum."  This 
is  not  studying  Shakespeare  at  all.  It  is  examining  into 
the  natural  history  of  stories,  a  very  interesting  pursuit 
of  a  semi-scientific  nature  and  one  full  of  instruction,  but 
not  in  the  least  a  literary  subject  bearing  on  the  nature 
of  Shakespeare's  genius,  or  having  much  relation  to  the 
history  of  literature. 

It  appears  from  tradition  and  from  several  lists  where 
Shakespeare's  name  appears  that  he  was  always  an  actor. 
Shakespeare  There  were  several  actors  who  acquired  great 
an  Actor,  reputation  on  the  Elizabethan  stage.  Richard 
Burbage  as  tragedian,  Edward  Alley ne  as  Faustus  and  in 
other  dignified  roles,  and  Will  Tarleton  in  comedy,  were 
probably  equal  to  the  best  actors  of  later  times.  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  been  confined  to  parts  of  less  impor- 
tance. He  acted  Knowell  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Every  Man 
in  His  Humor,"  quite  an  important  part,  but  not  oue  call- 
ing for  the  highest  histrionic  ability.  It  is  of  course  out 
of  the  question  that  a  man  as  busy  as  he  was  in  con- 
structing dramas  could  have  the  time  to  perfect  himself 
in  another  art  even  if  he  had  great  natural  ability  to  begin 
with.  From  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  a  passage  in 
which  Shakespeare  seems  almost  to  be  speaking  in  his  own 
person,  it  is  evident  that  he  understood  what  fine  acting  is, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  he  was  a  judicious  critic 
he  was  a  good  performer.  Chettle,  however,  says  that  he 
was  "  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professed,"  and  as  the 
antiquary  Aubrey  says  that  he  was  a  "handsome  well- 
shapt  man,"  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  at 
least  a  fair  stock  actor.  One  of  his  sonnets  seems  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  he  disliked  the  profession,  and  felt  that 
it  was  not  altogether,  a  reputable  one :  — 
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"  O  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  mamiers  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysel  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me." 

In  the  above  Shakespeare  may  have  been  referring  to 
all  connection  with  the  theater  and  not  merely  to  acting, 
or  the  sonnet  may  be  merely  an  expression  of  the  momen- 
tary discontent  with  his  professional  employment  that  comes 
over  every  imaginative  man  at  times.  If  he  really  dis- 
liked acting,  there  was  no  reason  that  he  should  continue 
to  act,  for  at  the  time  of  writing  the  above  he  must  have 
been  comparatively  rich.  The  "  housekeepers,"  or  share- 
holders, in  the  theater  received  all  the  money  from  the 
sale  of  seats,  and  the  actors  the  entrance  money,  out  of 
which  the  running  expenses  of  the  theater  were  paid,  and 
Shakespeare,  as  shareholder  and  "  poet,"  or  writer  of  plays, 
could  well  afford  to  dispense  with  his  receipts  as  actor  if 
he  profoundly  loathed  public  appearances.^ 

One  mark  of  a  great  writer  is  that  he  never  repeats 
himself  either  in  treatment,  phrase,  or  cadence;  for  his 
riches  are  so  great  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  tender  the 

1  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  change  was  made  so  that  the 
actors  received  not  only  the  entrance  money,  but  half  of  the  fees  for  seats 
or  rooms  (boxes).  Shakespeare,  as  both  actor  and  housekeeper,  would 
not  have  been  pecuniarily  affected  by  the  change. 
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same  coin  twice.  This  is  especially  true  of  Shakespeare. 
The  four  great  tragedies,  "  Macbeth,"  "  Othello,"  "  Lear," 
NoRepetu  ^^^  "Hamlet,"  are  entirely  distinct  creations 
tionsinthe  dealing  with  independent  provinces  of  human 
^^^'  nature,  each  having  its  own  atmosphere  and 

scenery  and  its  own  group  of  people.  Each  belongs  to  a 
different  civilization,  and  each  has  its  own  verse  belonging 
in  an  intimate  manner  to  it.  Even  the  oaths  and  ejacula- 
tions used  in  each  are  different.  A  writer  once  gathered 
a  large  number  of  quotations  from  Shakespeare  in  pairs, 
in  which  he  professed  to  find  similarity  of  thought  and 
expression.  In  most  of  them  even  the  thought  was  dif- 
ferent, and  in  all  but  two  the  diction  was  so  different  as 
to  make  an  entirely  different  presentation  even  in  cases 
where  the  underlying  thought  was  similar.  In  fact,  his 
examples  proved  precisely  the  opposite  of  his  conclusion. 
In  two  instances  only  was  the  image  so  nearly  the  same 
that,  were  they  drawn  from  different  authors,  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  might  be  sustained.  One  was  the  expression 
"  heaven's  gate  "  in  the  following  quotations,  the  first  from 

Sonnet  29 :  — 

"  The  lark  at  break  of  day  arising, 

From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate." 

The  second  is  from  the  lovely  song  in  "  Cy mbeline,"  which 

opens : — 

"  Hark !  Hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise." 

The  other  pair  of  quotations  in  which  similarity  of  thought 
and  image  is  found  are  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  "  King  John,"  the 
French  king  says :  — 

"  To  solemnise  this  day  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course  and  plays  the  alchemist^ 
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Turning  with  splendor  of  his  precious  eye 
The  meager,  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold." 

The  thirty-third  Sonnet  opens  with  the  fine  lines ;  — 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  Mith  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  iieavenly  alchemy" 

Calling  the  dawn  "heaven's  gate,"  and  comparing  the 
effect  of  sunlight  in  bringing  color  into  the  earth  to  the 
seemingly  magical  transformations  of  the  chemist,  are 
the  only  instances  where  Shakespeare  has  used  an  image 
twice.^  He  describes  the  break  of  day  in  several  other 
places,  but  always  in  new  language ;  his  descriptions  of 
dawn  and  of  a  storm  at  sea  differing  just  as  successive 
mornings  and  different  storms  are  individualized  by 
some  characteristic  which  belongs  to  each  and  makes 
nature  eternally  old  and  eternally  new.  Thus  in  "Ham- 
let," Horatio  says :  — 

" But  see;  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  you  high  eastern  hill." 


Romeo  says  to  Juliet :  — 

"  Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops." 

In  "  Julius  Csesar,"  II,  i,  Decius  says :  — 

"  Here  lies  the  East.    Doth  not  the  day  break  here  ? 
Casca.    No. 

1  In  the  **  Tempest,"  Alonzo,  in  speaking  of  his  son,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  drowned,  twice  uses  the  expression,  **  Mudded  in  his  oozy  bed."  In 
the  great  number  of  images  Shakespeare  used,  such  instances  are  of  no 
moment  whatever. 
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Cinna.   O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth;  and  yon  grey  lines 

That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day." 

The  same  subtle  distinctions  will  be  found  in  Shakespeare's 
descriptions  of  a  storm  at  sea.  Compare  Miranda's  account 
with  Ariel's :  — 

Act  I.     Scene  II 

"  Miranda,        If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them ; 
The  sky  it  seems  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek 
Dashes  the  fire  out." 

^^  Ariel,  The  fire  and  cracks 

Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seems  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble. 
Yea  his  dread  trident  shake." 

In  "  Othello,"  II,  i,  the  storm  is  thus  presented :  — 

**  For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore : 
The  chiding  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds, 
The  wind-shaked  surge  with  high  and  monstrous  main 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th*  ever-fixed  pole. 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
Of  the  enchafed  surge." 

Most  poets  are  men  of  single  moods.  They  see  the 
world  and  nature  in  a  certain  aspect,  somber  or  bright  or 
colorless,  it  may  be,  and  their  descriptions  take  a  certain 
tone.  Shakespeare  is  not  thus  limited,  and  therefore 
Coleridge  called  him  the  "myriad-minded."  The  general 
impression  of  his  "  endless  variety  "  is  justified.  At  the 
same  time  we  always  find  the  same  broad,  sure  Shake- 
spearean touch.  His  poetic  vision  is  solid  and  consistent 
like  the  earth  itself,  and  his  people  are  more  vivacious 
and  interesting  than  the  people  on  the  earth. 

JOHNSON^S    LIT. — 11 
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At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  to  us  moderns  that  so 
little  contemporary  biographical  mention  is  made  of 
Shakespeare,  and  especially  strange  that  we  have,  no 
Paucity  of  P^em  or  letter  in  his  handwriting.  Only  five 
Biographical  autographs  of  his  are  extant,  three  on  his  will, 
Material.        ^^^  ^^^  ^j^  igg^l  instrument^.     There  is  also 

one  in  a  copy  of  Florio's  Montaigne,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  highly  probable,  but  not  absolutely  certain. 
The  signatures  on  his  will  are  in  a  cramped  hand,  as  if 
he  were  suffering  from  "writer's  cramp,"  which  indeed 
might  well  have  been  the  case.  The  words  "  by  me " 
which  he  wrote  on  the  will  are,  however,  quite  legible. 
The  fact  that  he  did  not  "  write  fair,"  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  "  a  university  man,"  combined  with  the  unique 
greatness  of  his  fame  have  so  bewildered,  in  fact  hypnotized, 
some  people,  that  they  have  denied  his  claims  to  authorship 
in  toto,  although  he  lived  in  the  full  blaze  of  popularity,  and 
more  than  fifty  pamphlets  were  published  under  his  name 
during  his  life,  and  an  expensive  edition  of  his  plays  was 
brought  out  by  his  partners  seven  years  after  his  death. 
By  ingenious  travesties  of  reasoning  these  people  prove 
that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  and  poems  and  used 
Shakespeare's  name  as  a  blind. 

As  we  live  in  a  world  where  theories  are  tested  by 
evidence,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  a  theory  for 
which  there  is  no  evidence,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  there  are  no  manuscripts  or  letters  extant  in  the 
handwriting  of  any  literary  men  after  the  introduction 
of  printing,  except  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  masques,  till 
well  into  the  seventeenth  century.  The  letters  of  public 
men  were  preserved  because  they  were  documents  in 
political  history,  but  it  was  not  understood  that  the  lives 
of  literary  men  might  have  quite  as  important  a  bearing 
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on  national  history  as  the  lives  of  kings  and  queens  had, 
and  might  make  for  posterity  much  more  interesting 
reading.  No  one  wrote  a  biography  of  Edmund  Spenser 
or  of  William  Shakespeare  or  of  any  of  their  fellows  at 
the  time,  because  no  one  would  have  bought  it.  Every- 
body knew  the  outline  facts,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
them  that  posterity  would  be  interested  in  every  little 
detail  of  the  lives  of  men  whose  action  did  not  have  a 
direct  and  palpable  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  community 
through  great  deeds  or  public  position. 

The  age  of  publishing  personal  gossip  and  anecdote 
about  literary  men  did  not  arrive  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  Therefore  our  information  about  the  circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  our  great  writer  is  meager,  though 
enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fairly  consistent  idea  of 
his  personality. 

The  plays  are  so  accessible  to  all  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  any  extracts  from  them.  Three  of  the  sonnets 
are  subjoined :  — 

XCVI 

From  you  I  have  been  abseut  in  the  Spring, 

When  proud-pied  April  dressed  in  all  his  trim, 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything ; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with  him. 

Yet  not  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seemed  it  winter  still,  and  you  away 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 
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CXLVI 

Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth, 

FooPd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 

Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth, 

Painting  thy  outer  walls  so  costly  gay? 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 

Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess 

Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 

Then  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 

Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more ; 

So  shall  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 

And  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

LX 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 

In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crowned, 

Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 

And  time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 

Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 

And  nothing  stand  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 

And  yet  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand 

Praising  thy  worth  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

It  adds  much  to  our  understanding  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  if  we  remember  that  they  were  acted  without  the 
aid  of  scenery  and  that  the  human  element  was  the  im- 
portant one  in  their  presentation.  The  actors'  dresses 
were   very  elaborate  and   expensive,   and   some   simple 
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machinery  was  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  a  storm  or 
a  battle,  but  the  human  form  and  the  human  voice  were 
The  Theater  ^^^  dramatic  instruments.  The  theater  build- 
Buiiding.  ings  were  large  and  expensive,  but  the  stage 
was  not  set  in  an  arch  so  as  to  frame  a  tableau ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  projected  into  the  audience.  The  specifica- 
tions for  building  the  Fortime  Theater  are  extant,  and 
require  that  the  carpenter  shall  "  make  the  frame  in  every 
poynte  for  scantlings  larger  and  bigger  in  assize  than  the 
scantlings  of  the  timber  of  the  newe-erected  house  the 
Globe."  This  last  was  one  of  the  theaters  of  Shake- 
speare's company  and  probably  larger  than  the  old  For- 
tune. The  Globe  was  octagonal,  but  the  Fortune  was  to 
be  "fowerscore  foote  of  lawful  assize  everie  way  square 
without,  and  fiftie  five  foote  of  like  assize  square  everie 
way  within."  This  leaves  a  space  of  twelve  and  one-half 
feet  next  the  outside  walls  to  be  roofed  over.  The  build- 
ing was  to  be  in  three  stories  of  twelve,  eleven,  and  nine 
feet  high,  three  sides  of  which  were  taken  up  with  galler- 
ies for  the  spectators,  the  other  side  being  used  for  the 
dressing  rooms,  properties,  etc.  The  stage  was  to  "  con- 
teine  in  length  forty  and  three  foot  of  lawful  assize  and 
in  breadth  to  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  yarde  of  the 
said  howse  with  a  shadowe  or  cover  over  saide  stadge." 
This  roof  must  have  been  as  high  as  the  roof  over  the 
galleries,  otherwise  the  people  in  the  upper  galleries 
would  have  been  unable  to  see  the  actors.  This  leaves 
a  space  fifty-five  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  one-half  feet 
open  to  the  air.  This  was  called  the  pit  or  yard.  Some 
of  the  audience  sat  on  the  stage,  and  as  the  actors  were 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  audience,  dialogues  and 
speeches  were  addressed  directly  and  personally  to  the 
audience,  and  there  must  have  been  a  much  closer  relation 
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between  actors  and  audience  than  there  is  in  our  day. 
The  elaborate  and  beautiful  scenery  with  which  Shake- 
speare's plays  are  presented  nowadays  had  no  place  in 
his  scheme.  Our  modern  drama  is  an  entirely  different 
art  form  from  the  sixteenth  century  drama  and  depends 
less  on  acting. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  building  described  would 
seat  fifteen  hundred  people,  exclusive  of  those  who  stood 
in  the  pit.  The  entrance  fee  was  a  penny,  but  it  did  not 
entitle  one  to  a  seat,  which  cost  probably  twopence  more. 
Seats  in  the  galleries  were  divided  into  "gentlemen's 
rooms,"  or  boxes,  at  a  higher  price,  and  seats  on  the  stage 
were  higher  still.  The  business  of  acting  was  therefore 
a  more  important  and  lucrative  profession  by  far  than  it 
is  now.  The  theater  property  was  divided  into  shares, 
usually  sixteen  in  all,  though  halves  and  quarters  and  even 
eighths  and  sixteenths  were  held.  The  owners  of  these 
shares,  or  "  housekeepers,"  were  those  who  furnished  the 
money  for  the  building,  and  others  whom  they  associated 
with  them  on  account  of  their  usefulness  in  the  business. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  Shakespeare's  shares  in 
the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  did  not  cost  him  anything 
originally.  The  housekeepers  sometimes  paid  rent  to 
those  who  put  up  the  building  and  usually  paid  the 
ground  rent  on  the  land.  The  actors  —  a  man  might  be 
a  housekeeper  and  actor  both  —  took  the  entrance  receipts 
and  half  the  receipts  for  the  seats  or  "rooms "  and  defrayed 
all  the  running  expenses,  including  the  poets'  or  writers' 
fees,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Globe  in  1635  were  said  to 
amount  to  £1000  per  annum.  In  an  equity  suit  in  the 
same  year  it  was  stated  that  the  actors  earned  <£180  a 
year,  and  the  profit  or  annual  dividend  on  one  share  in 
the  Blackfriars  theater  is  said  to  have  been  X60.     It  is 
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therefore  not  difficult  to  see  how  Shakespeare,  with  his 
share  in  the  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars,  his  actor's  receipts 
and  possibly  his  fees  as  author  in  addition,  could  rapidly 
acquire  a  fortune  in  the  theatrical  profession,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly did.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
mon idea  that  the  theater  was  a  cheap,  poor  affair,  is 
not  altogether  correct,  and  the  performance  was  no  doubt 
artistic  and  effective  compared  to  modern  representation. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  that  the  contract  price 
for  this  immense  wooden  structure,  lathed  and  plastered, 
was  only  £440  exclusive  of  painting.  At  the  same  time, 
the  profession  was  not  altogether  in  good  repute,  though 
the  companies  with  which  Shakespeare  was  connected 
were  composed  of  industrious  and  respectable  citizens. 

The  authorities  of  London,  that  is  the  "  city  "  proper, 
which  occupied  about  six  hundred  acres  within  the  limits 
of  the  old  walls,  were  decidedly  Puritan.  This  part  of 
London  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  would  suffer  no  licensed  theatrical  building  within 
it.  The  suburbs  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  and  all 
the  great  theaters,  the  Theater,  the  Curtain,  the  Rose, 
the  Globe,  and  the  Fortune,  were  built  in  the  suburbs,  the 
Globe,  indeed,  being  across  the  river  in  Southwark.  The 
better  companies,  however,  had  powerful  friends  and 
patrons  in  the  city  among  the  wealthy  nobles  and  high 
officials  of  the  court,  before  whom  they  frequently  per- 
formed, especially  at  the  palace  in  Whitehall.  It  was 
the  Puritanic  element  of  society,  slowly  gaining  in  power, 
that  regarded  them  with  disfavor — in  some  cases  not 
without  reason.  All  these  considerations  enable  us  to 
gather  some  general  idea  of  the  status  of  the  theatrical 
profession  and  of  the  surroundings  and  career  of  a  repu- 
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table  member  of  it  during  the  years  Shakespeare  was  in 
London.  He  entered  it  at  precisely  the  right  time,  and 
assisted  at  its  most  rapid  development  as  an  art  and  a 
practical  business. 

Later  Contemporaries  of  Shakespeare 

Ben  Jonson  is  one  of  the  most  typical  and  picturesque 
figures  of  the  great  age  of  the  drama.  His  father  died  a 
Ben  Jonson  Hionth  before  his  birth,  and  he  was  brought  up 
1673-1637.  by  his  stepfather,  a  "master  bricklayer,"  in 
London.  He  went  to  the  famous  Westminster  School  and 
there  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  eminence  in 
classical  learning.  He  was  taken  from  school  and  put 
to  his  stepfather's  trade,  but  it  soon  proved  intolerable 
to  him,  and  he  escaped  into  Flanders,  where  the  English 
soldiers  were  fighting  the  Spaniards,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  challenged  and  killed  a  Spanish  champion.  He  was 
a  man  (like  the  later  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson)  of  immense 
size  and  strength,  and  in  his  later  years  is  described  as  "a 
great  tun  of  a  man."  He  married  about  1592,  but  little 
is  known  of  his  domestic  life.  He  began  about  1596  to 
work  for  the  stage,  and  in  1598  Meres  mentions  him  (in  the 
little  book  in  which  he  speaks  so  highly  of  Shakespeare) 
as  among  the  chief  writers  of  tragedy.  He  became  a  very 
learned  man  in  Latin  history  and  literature.  In  1598  his 
comedy,  "Every  Man  in  His  Humor,"  was  successfully 
performed  at  the  Globe  (Shakespeare's  theater),  Shake- 
speare himself  taking  a  part  in  it.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
plays,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  Roman  plays, 
"  Sejanus  "  and  "  Catiline,"  unmistakably  heavy,  but  con- 
taining some  fine  declamation,  his  satiric  comedies,  "  Vol- 
pone,  or  the  Fox"  and  "The  Alchemist,"  and  his  farce 
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comedy,  "Epicene,  or  The  Silent  Woman."  As  a  rule  he 
constructed  his  own  plots,  and  he  always  seems  to  be  the 
literary  man  writing  plays  and  not  the  born  dramatist. 
He  was  extremely  industrious  and  prolific,  and  in  his  time 
was  probably  regarded  as  a  more  considerable  literary 
figure  than  Shakespeare.  We  owe  to  him  the  admirable 
verses  on  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  the  First  Folio,  and  the 
appreciative  words  in  his  little  volume,  "  Timber,"  which 
is,  in  its  way,  the  most  vigorous  prose  of  the  period.  He 
also  published  an  "English  Grammar  for  the  Benefit  of 
All  Strangers."  Unlike  Shakespeare,  he  published  his 
"works"  in  a  folio  edition  before  his  death. 

He  was  very  successful  in  writing  the  librettos  for  court 
masques,  and  many  of  his  lyrics  in  these  are  of  delightful 
song-like  quality.  He  was  apparently  of  an  aggressive 
and  irascible  disposition  though  of  a  thoroughly  kind  and 
manly  heart.  He  quarreled  with  his  literary  associates 
and  ridiculed  them  on  the  stage,  and  he  quarreled  with 
Inigo  Jones,  the  architect  who  devised  the  machinery  for 
the  masques,  thinking  probably  that  the  poet  was  more 
entitled  to  consideration  than  the  mechanic.  He  was 
rather  irritable,  and  in  fact  once  killed  one  of  his  fellow 
actors  in  a  duel;  but  when  the  dramatists,  Marston  and 
Chapman,  were  thrown  into  prison  in  1605  for  alleged 
disrespect  to  the  Scottish  court  in  "  Eastward  Ho,"  Jonson 
insisted  on  joining  them,  as  he  had  been  a  contributing 
author.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  accorded  the 
position  of  patriarch  of  literature  and  supreme  authority 
on  all  literary  questions,  and  young  writers  esteemed  it 
an  honor  to  be  "sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,"  with  initia- 
tory ceremonies  partaking  more  of  the  convivial  than  of 
the  strictly  literary  character.  He  is  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  a  slab  over  his  grave  are  cut  the 
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words,  "O  rarel  Ben  Jonson."  He  was  the  first  official 
poet  laureate,  though  Chaucer,  Gower,  Spenser,  and  Daniel 
had  been  accorded  the  title  before.  A  few  of  the  best 
known  lyrics  from  his  plays  and  masques  are  subjoined  :  — 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 
And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 
Doth  ask  a  drink  divine : 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip, 
I  would  not  change  from  thine. 

"  I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 
Not  so  much  honoring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 
And  sent'st  it  back  to  me, 
Since  when  it  grows  and  smells,  I  swear 
Not  of  itself  but  thee." 

Hymn  to  Diana  from  "  Cynthia's  Revels  " 

Enter  Hesperus  and  five  nymphs,    Hesperus  sings: 

{Music  accompanied) 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close. 
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Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  so  ever ; 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  part  Shakespeare  took 
in  "  Every  Man  in  His  Humor  "  and  have  a  peculiar  inter- 
est because  they  were  once  spoken  by  him  :  — 

Advice  to  a  Reckless  Youth 

What  would  I  have  you  do  ?    I'll  tell  you  kinsman ; 

Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practice  how  to  thrive ; 

That  would  I  have  you  do ;  and  not  to  spend 

Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 

On  every  foolish  brain  that  humors  you. 

I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place. 

Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies. 

Till  men's  affections  or  your  own  desert, 

Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 

He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 

Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  a  cheap  market. 

Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 

In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 

To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 

A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 

And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 

Whose  property  only  is  to  offend. 

rd  have  you  sober  and  contain  yourself; 

Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat, 

But  moderate  your  expenses  now  at  first. 

As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 

Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 

Which  is  an  airy  and  mere  borrowed  thing 
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From  dead  men's  dust  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yours, 
Except  you  make  or  liold  it. 

This  is  excellent  sense,  but  when  Shakespeare  had  to 
express  the  good  advice  of  an  old  man  to  a  young  one,  he 
wrote  the  counsel  of  Polonius  to  Laertes.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  passages  will  show  the  difference  between  the 
good  sense  of  a  man  of  wit  and  the  good  sense  of  a  man 
of  genius. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  usually  named  together 
because  they  were  intimate  friends  and  wrote  a  number 
Beanmont  and  ^^  pl^J^  ^^  collaboration,  and  because,  coming 
Fletcher.  on  the  Stage  just  when  Shakespeare  was  at 
the  summit  of  his  popularity,  both  were  naturally 
much  influenced  by  his  manner.  They  did  not  attempt 
tragedies,  but  rather  poetic  and  romantic  themes  similar 
in  nature  to  those  of  "A  Winter's  Tale"  or  "Twelfth 
Night."  John  Fletcher  was  born  in  1576  and  died  in 
1625.  Francis  Beaumont  was  born  in  1585  and  died  in 
1616,  just  before  Shakespeare.  His  death  at  thirty-one 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  loss  to  Elizabethan  literature. 
Both  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  men  of  good  birth  and 
education,  Fletcher's  father  being  a  bishop,  and  Beau- 
mont's a  judge.  Fletcher  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and 
Beaumont  was  several  years  at  Oxford,  but  left  the 
university  without  a  degree  when  he  was  seventeen  to 
study  for  the  law.  Fletcher  wrote  about  forty  plays  alone 
and  thirteen  in  partnership  with  his  friend.  Of  these 
"  Philaster  "  is  a  good  specimen.  Most  of  these  thirteen 
are  poetical  plays,  and  many  lovely  lyrics  are  found  in 
them.  There  is  more  of  the  professional  playwright  tone 
about  them  than  in  Shakespeare's,  and  of  course  very 
much  less  genius,  whatever  element  we  measure.     They 
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are  well  constructed,  and  Dryden  says  that  in  his  day 
(1680?)  they  were  more  successful  acting  plays  than 
Shakespeare's,  although  some  of  them  failed  when  pre- 
sented before  an  Elizabethan  audience.  The  conversa- 
tion is  lively  and  natural  and  the  blank  verse  harmonious 
though  never  rising  to  energetic  passion.  ''  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle "  is  ^  capital  burlesque  of  the 
exaggerations  of  chivalry  in  quite  a  modern  tone,  and 
seems  to  be  following  the  lead  of  "Don  Quixote,"  pub- 
lished by  Cervantes  shortly  before,  although  the  speaker 
of  the  prologue  disclaims  any  such  indebtedness.  Two 
of  the  actors  sit  with  the  audience  and  criticise  the  play 
freely,  a  device  which  is  sometimes  used  on  the  modern 
French  stage,  and  when  well  carried  out,  is  amusing  in 
the  extreme.  Possibly  it  grew  out  of  the  Induction,  or 
play  to  explain  the  play,  used  once  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew."  The  "Woman  Hater  "is  also 
an  excellent  comedy,  and  the  "  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  writ- 
ten by  Fletcher  alone,  a  rhymed  pastoral  copied  from  the 
Italian,  is  the  best  example  of  this  conventional  genre  in 
English,  and  interesting  from  the  fact  that  Milton  found 
some  suggestions  for  the  songs  of  "  Comus  "  in  it.  The 
plays  of  the  Elizabethan  age  are  many  of  them  highly  poetic 
and  romantic,  but  then  as  now  the  essence  of  a  drama 
was  a  representation  of  action.  Even  in  the  most  poetic 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  the 
successive  scenes  are  interlocked  and  contrasted,  and  lead 
steadily  toward  the  unfolding  of  a  train  of  events.  In 
other  words,  the  construction  is  sound  and  logical.  As 
Hamlet  says,  there  is  always  "  some  necessary  question  of 
the  play  to  be  considered."  Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shep- 
herdess "  is  in  its  way  a  beautiful  poem,  but  it  failed  on 
representation. 
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A  pastoral  is  a  highly  artificial  method  of  depicting 
life,  derived  from  Italy,  where  it  had  come  down  as  a 
Pastoral  survival  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil's  "Ec- 
Poetry,  logues."  In  it  the  world  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  valleys  and  meadows  and  groves  inhabited  by  young 
men  and  women  who  possess  imaginary  flocks  of  sheep 
and  converse  in  rhymed  iajnbic  octosyllabics  interspersed 
with  songs  and  dances.  The  pastoral  can  hardly  be  called 
a  "  method  of  depicting  life,"  since  it  has  but  the  remotest 
reference  to  life  through  the  fiction  of  a  golden  age,  and 
through  an  appeal  to  the  belief  in  the  superior  simplicity 
and  truthfulness  of  life  in  the  open  air  over  the  turmoil, 
deceit,  and  strife  of  life  in  the  city,  but  it  is  a  very 
pleasing  conventional  method  of  representing  an  impos- 
sible world  of  rural  innocence  and  perfection.  From 
the  literary  point  of  view  Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shep- 
herdess" must  rank  very  high,  but,  as  is  evident  from 
the  annexed  copy  of  verses  from  Beaumont  and  Ben 
Jonson,  the  audience  condemned  it.  Fletcher's  friends 
were  evidently  vexed,  and  it  is  plain  that  Elizabethan 
audiences  were  made  up  of  much  the  same  human  nature 
extant  now.  They  wanted  a  play,  not  a  poem,  and  liked 
Shakespeare  because  his  dramatic  poems  were  plays,  not 
because  his  plays  were  poems. 

"  The  wise  and  many-headed  bench  that  sits 
Upon  thg  life  and  death  of  plays  and  wits 
(Composed  of  gamester,  captain,  knight,  knight's  man, 
Lady  or  perssill,  that  wears  mask  or  fan, 
Velvet  or  taffeta  cap,  ranked  in  the  dark 
With  the  shop's  foreman  or  some  such  brave  spark 
That  may  judge  for  his  sixpence)  had,  before 
They  saw  it  half  damned  thy  whole  play,  and,  more 
Their  motives  were  since  it  had  not  to  do 
With  vices,  which  they  looked  for  and  came  tO* 
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I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt 

And  wish  that  all  the  Muse's  blood  were  spilt 

In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes, 

Do  crown  thy  murdered  poem ;  which  shall  rise 

A  glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire 

Or  moths  shall  eat  what  all  these  fools  admire/' 

—  Ben  Jonson. 

To  MY  Friend,  Master  John  Fletcher,  upon  his 

Faithful  Shepherdess 

I  know  too  well  that  no  more  than  the  man 
That  travels  through  the  burning  deserts  can, 
When  he  is  beaten  with  the  raging  sun. 
Half  smothered  with  the  dust,  have  power  to  run 
From  a  cool  river,  which  himself  doth  find, 
Ere  he  be  slaked ;  no  more  can  he  whose  mind 
Joys  in  the  muses  hold  from  that  delight 
When  nature  and  his  full  joys  bid  him  write ; 
Yet  wish  I  those  whom  I  for  friends  have  known, 
To  sing  their  thoughts  to  no  ears  but  their  own. 
Why  should  the  man  whose  wit  ne'er  had  a  stain, 
Upon  the  public  stage  present  his  vein. 
And  make  a  thousand  men  in  judgment  sit. 
To  call  in  question  his  undoubted  wit. 
Scarce  two  of  which  can  understand  the  laws 
Which  they  should  judge  by,  nor  the  party's  cause? 
Among  the  rout  there  is  not  one  that  hath 
In  his  own  censure  an  explicit  faith  : 
One  company,  knowing  they  judgment  lack. 
Ground  their  belief  on  the  next  man  in  black ; 
Others,  on  him  that  makes  signs  and  is  mute ; 
Some  like  as  he  does  in  the  fairest  suit. 
He,  as  his  mistress  doth ;  and  she  by  chance ; 
Nor  want  there  those  who,  as  the  boy  doth  dance 
Between  the  acts,  will  censure  the  whole  play ; 
Some  like,  if  the  wax-lights  be  new  that  day. 
But  multitudes  there  are  whose  judgment  goes 
Headlong  according  to  the  actor's  clothes. 
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For  this,  these  public  things  and  I  agree 
So  ill,  that,  but  to  do  a  right  to  thee, 
I  had  not  been  persuaded  to  have  hurled 
These  few  ill-spoken  lines  into  the  world. 
Both  to  be  read  and  censured  of  by  those 
Whose  very  reading  makes  verse  senseless  prose ; 
Such  as  must  spend  an  hour  to  spell 
A  challenge  on  a  post,  to  know  it  well. 
But  since  it  was  thy  hap  to  throw  away 
Much  wit  for  which  the  people  did  not  pay, 
Because  they  saw  it  not,  I  not  dislike 
This  second  publication  which  may  strike 
Their  consciences,  to  see  the  thing  they  scorned, 
To  be  with  so  much  wit  and  art  adorned. 
Besides,  one  'vantage  more  in  this  I  see ; 
Your  censurers  must  have  the  quality 
Of  reading,  which  I  am  afraid  is  more 
Than  half  your  shrewdest  judges  had  before. 

—  Francis  Beaumont. 

Beaumont's  verses  have  a  very  modern  sound  and  are 
interesting  as  showing  how  well  he  could  write  familiar 
verse.  The  opening  expresses  admirably  the  joyous, 
enthusiastic  spirit  with  which  some  Elizabethan  writers 
addressed  themselves  to  their  work. 

Among  Shakespeare's  immediate  successors,  John 
Webster,  about  whom  little  is  known,  was  a  master  tragic 
John  Webster  dramatist.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
died  1664^7)  but  he  was  probably  writing  for  the  stage  as 
early  as  1601.  He  produced  two  great  plays  about 
1612:  "Vittoria  Corombona,  or  the  White  Devil"  and  the 
"Duchess  of  Malfi"  (Amalfi).  He  is  the  poet  of  terror 
and  pity,  and  these  plays  embody  the  horrors  of  revenge, 
madness,  murder,  and  cruelty  so  powerfully  as  to  be  repul- 
sive, although  many  touches  of  the  highest  poetical  worth 
relieve  the  gloom.     The  fiendish  character  of  some  of  the 
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personages  is  unnatural,  but  these  plays  are  so  great  that 
they  possess  a  hideous  fascination.  Given  a  world  peopled 
largely  by  devils,  and  the  "  White  Devil "  and  the  "  Duch- 
ess of  Malfi "  would  no  doubt  be  accurate  and  truthful 
representations.  An  exaggerated  picture  of  the  criminal 
propensities  is,  however,  far  more  true  in  the  artistic  sense 
than  an  exaggerated  sentimental  representation  of  good- 
ness, and  perhaps  quite  as  true  to  human  nature.  At  all 
events,  these  dramas  have  the  quality  of  power ;  and  they 
illustrate  one  side  of  the  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
The  "  Atheist's  Tragedy  "  and  the  "  Revenger's  Tragedy  " 
of  Cyril  Tourneur,  of  a  slightly  later  date,  are  plays  of 
the  same  character,  but  not  equal  in  tragic  horror  to 
Webster's. 

John  Ford  was  another  man  of  genius.  He  is  the  poet 
of  sorrow  and  hopelessness.  His  tragedy  the  "Broken 
John  Ford  Heart "  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  English 
1586-1639.  literature.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Sparta,  and 
though  the  play  is  of  course  romantic,  it  possesses  a 
statuesque  dignity  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the 
Greek  type.  Ford  is  inferior  to  Webster  in  power;  at 
least,  he  exercises  more  artistic  self-restraint,  but  his  mood 
seems  one  of  hopelessness. 

Philip  Massinger,  another  contemporary  of  Shakespeare, 
was  for  some  time  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was 
an  active  and  prolific  dramatist  during  the  reign 
Massinger,  of  James  I.  The  "Duke  of  Milan"  is  a  strong 
1583-1640.  play,  but  Massiuger  is  best  remembered  by  "  A 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts."  His  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
the  strong,  unscrupulous,  overbearing  man  of  wealth,  is  one 
of  the  great  stage  characters  of  the  theater  and  long  re- 
mained a  favorite  part  for  great  actors.  Massinger's  blank 
verse  is  little  more  than  prose  divided  into  pentameters,  but 

Johnson's  lit. — 12 
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is  not  destitute  of  grace  and  melody,  and  in  oiie  or  two  in- 
stances rises  with  splendid  declamatory  rhetoric.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  plays,  at  least  twenty-seven,  —  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  typical  dramas  of  these  men  are 
referred  to  in  each  case,  —  but  the  two  mentioned  above 
are  best  worth  reading,  though  "The  Great  Duke  of 
Florence"  and  "The  City  Madam"  might  well  be  in- 
cluded. Massinger  manages  a  plot  very  well.  But  little 
is  known  of  his  life.  In  the  parish  register  of  St.  Saviours, 
March  20,  1640,  is  the  entry,  "  buried,  Philip  Massinger, 
a  stranger,"  and  although  the  pathos  of  the  words  may 
be  lessened  by  the  supposition  that  "a  stranger"  merely 
means  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  parish,  the  brevity 
of  the  notice  is  suggestive  of  our  meager  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  Elizabethan  writers. 

Lyeic  Poets  of  the  Elizabethan  Age 

Although  Robert  Herrick  lived  through  the  Puritan 
period  well  into  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration,  he  may 
be  considered  distinctly  a  product  of  the  Eliza- 
Herriok,  bethan  age,  as  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  Puritan 
1594-1674.  motive  in  his  verse.  In  form  and  spirit  he  is  a 
typical  Elizabethan  lyrist,  although  his  book  of  poems,  the 
"  Hesperides,"  was  not  published  till  1648.  He  was  born  in 
London  and  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  receiving 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  1617.  He  remained  some  years 
in  London,  took  orders  in  1627,  and  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Dean  Prior,  Devonshire,  the  same  year.  Here  he  remained 
till  he  was  dispossessed  by  the  Puritans  in  1648.  Soon 
after  the  Restoration  — 1662  —  he  was  reinstated,  and 
remained  at  the  vicarage  till  his  death  in  1674.  His 
book  of  verse,  "  Hesperides,"  contains  over  eleven  hundred 
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poems,  generally  short,  —  a  number  being  only  couplets  or 
quatrains,  —  in  many  ingenious  meters,  and  sometimes 
marked  by  great  felicity  of  expression.  Appended  to  the 
book  is  a  selection  of  poems  on  more  serious  themes, 
called  "  Noble  Numbers."  These  last  are  rather  more  con- 
sonant with  the  conventional  idea  of  the  clerical  character 
than  are  the  poems  in  "  Hesperides."  The  poet  of  "  Hes- 
perides  "  sings  of  country  pleasures  and  rural  festivals,  or 
celebrates  the  attractions  of  some  young  woman,  or  muses 
on  the  transitoriness  of  life  in  a  manner  which  has  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Roman  Horace. 
Among  a  great  number  of  graceful  verses  the  following 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  Herrick's  manner.  The  second 
in  particular  shows  his  remarkable  ingenuity  in  devising 
metrical  form  :  — 

No.  208 

TO  THE   VIRGINS  TO   MAKE  MUCH   OP    TIME 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying : 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he's  a  getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

The  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer, 

But  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worse 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime 

You  may  forever  tarry. 
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No.  316 

TO  DAFFODILS 

Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 

Has  not  attained  his  noon. 
Stay  —  stay 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even  song. 
And  having  prayed  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you  or  anything. 
We  die 

As  your  hours  do  and  dry 
Away, 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne*er  to  be  found  again. 

The  elaborate  form  of  this  charming  lyric  is  not  at  first 
evident.  The  first  line  of  each  stanza  rhymes  with  the 
ninth,  and  the  third  with  the  seventh,  but  in  spite  of 
this  complexity  of  structure  the  lines  have  the  effect  of 
spontaneity.  Nos.  267,  258,  227,  216,  211,  178,  83,  53, 
and  469  are  not  inferior  in  the  peculiar  attraction  of 
dainty  artificiality,  almost  approaching  the  perfection  of 
a  product  of  nature,  which  marks  Herrick  at  his  best. 

George  Herbert  was,  like  Philip  Sidney,  a  scion  of  one 
of  those  rare  families  of  the  aristocracy  in  which  ability  and 
culture  seem  hereditary;  indeed,  he  was  closely  connected 
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with  Sidney.     He  was  a  fellow  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  began  life  as  a  courtier,  but  took  orders  after 
the  death  of  James  I.     His  piety  and  zeal  and 

George  ^      '^ 

Herbert,  beautiful  character  earned  for  iiim  the  name 
1593-1632.  ^f  u  Saintly  George  Herbert."  A  vein  of  mys- 
ticism and  asceticism  runs  through  his  conception  of 
the  Christian  life  and  the  office  of  a  priest.  He  wrote  a 
prose  work,  "The  Country  Parson,"  and  a  volume  of 
poems,  "The  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private 
Ejaculations."     His  lines  on  virtue  are  well  known. 

Virtue 

Sweet  day  1  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose  1  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  Spring  I  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
Thy  music  shows,  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber  never  gives; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Elizabethans  is  very  exten- 
sive and  very  unequal,  but  nearly  always  possesses  the 
singing  quality,  as  if  it  were  written  for  a  musical  accom- 
paniment. 
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The  following  is  from  Greene,  the  dramatist  who  slan- 
dered Shakespeare :  — 

The  Song  of  the  Shepherdess 

Ah  I  what  is  love  I  it  is  a  pretty  thing 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king, 

And  sweeter  too : 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  smoothest  brow  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
li  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain? 

His  flocks  are  folded,  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too : 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
When  shepherds  careless  carol  by  the  fire : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curd  as  doth  the  king  his  meat. 

And  blither  too : 
The  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  bed  of  down. 

More  sounder  too : 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 
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Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth, 

And  blither  too : 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand, 
When  shepherds  laugh  and  love  upon  the  land : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Thomas  Lodge,  actor,  traveler,  physician,  and  writer  of 
plays  and  novels,  was  a  notable  man  among  Shakespeare's 
predecessors.  In  1690  he  wrote  a  story  entitled  "  Rosa- 
lind, Euphues'  Golden  Legacy,"  from  which  Shakespeare 
drew  suggestions  for  his  beautiful  open-air  drama  "  As 
You  Like  It."  Rosalind's  song  is  another  typical  lyric 
of  the  age:  — 

Rosalind's  Madrigal 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 

Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amid  my  tender  breast; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 

Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ? 

And  if  I  sleep  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee. 

The  live-long  night. 
Strike  I  ray  lute,  he  tunes  the  string ; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing. 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 

Whist,  wanton,  still  ye. 
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Else  I  with  roses  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hence, 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play, 

For  your  offence : 
rU  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
1*11  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
111  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pm ; 
Alas  !  what  hereby  shall.  I  gain 

If  he  gainsay  me  ? 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod? 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 

Because  a  god. 
The  14- sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee 
O  Cupid  1  so  thou  pity  me, 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 

The  following  specimen  of  the  Elizabethan  lyric  is  by 
Thomas  Dekker  (or  Dekar),  who  was  also  a  writer  of 
plays,  contemporary  with  Shakespeare.  He  survived  to 
1()38. 

The  Happy  Heakt 

Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers  I 

O  sweet  content! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  pei'plexed, 

O  punishment  1 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers? 
O  sweet  content,  O  sweet,  O  sweet  content  1 
Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace ; 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny  I 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring? 
O  sweet  content  1 
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Swimm'st  thou  iu  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine  own  tears? 

O  punishment  1 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears 
No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king; 
O  sweet  content,  O  sweet,  O  sweet  content ! 
Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace; 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny ! 

In  quite  a  different  tone  is  Michael  Drayton's  "  Ballad 
of  Agincourt,"  which  is  an  echo  of  the  old  Saxon  war- 
song.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  in  the  same  meter  as 
Longfellow's  "Skeleton  in  Armor."  Drayton  wrote  also 
a  more  extended  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt. 

The  Ballad  of  Agincourt 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France, 
When  we  our  sails  advance, 
Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

Longer  will  tarry ; 
But  pulling  to  the  main, 
At  Kaux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  his  martial  train, 

Landed  King  HaiTy. 

And  taking  many  a  fort. 
Furnished  in  war-like  sort, 
Marched  towards  Agincourt, 

In  happy  hour  — 
Skirmishing  day  by  day 
With  those  that  stopped  his  way, 
Where  the  French  general  lay 

With  all  his  power. 

Which  in  his  height  of  pride, 
King  Henry  to  deride. 
His  ransom  to  provide 
To  the  king  sending ; 
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Which  he  neglects  the  while, 
Ab  from  a  nation  vile, 
Yet,  with  an  angry  smile, 
Their  fall  portending. 

And  taming  to  his  men, 
Quoth  our  brave  Henry  then, 
"  Though  they  to  one  be  ten 

Be  not  amazed ; 
Yet  have  we  well  begun, 
Battles  so  bravely  won 
Have  ever  to  the  sun 

By  fame  been  raised. 

"  And  for  myself,"  quoth  he, 
"  This  my  full  rest  shall  be ; 
England  ne'er  mourn  for  me 

Nor  more  esteem  me ; 
Victor  I  will  remain, 
Or  on  this  earth  be  slain. 
Never  shall  she  sustain 

Loss  to  redeem  me. 

"  Poitiers  and  Cressy  tell. 
When  most  their  pride  did  swell, 
Under  our  swords  they  fell, 

No  less  our  skill  is 
Than  when  our  grandsire  great, 
Claiming  the  regal  seat, 
By  many  a  warlike  feat 

Lopped  the  French  lilies.** 

The  Duke  of  York  so  dread 
The  eager  vaward  led ; 
With  the  main  Henry  sped 

Among  Ms  henchmen. 
Excester  had  the  rear — 
A  braver  man  was  not  there : 
O  Lord  1  how  hot  they  were 

On  the  false  Frenchmen  1 
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They  now  to  fight  are  gone ; 

Armor  on  armor  shone ; 

Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan — 

To  hear  was  wonder ; 
That  with  the  cries  they  make 
The  very  earth  did  shake 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 

Thunder  to  thunder. 

Well  it  thine  age  became, 
O  noble  Erpingham  1 
Which  did  the  signal  aim 

To  our  hid  forces ; 
When  from  a  meadow  by 
Like  a  storm  suddenly 
The  English  archery 

Struck  the  French  horses 

With  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Arrows  a  cloth-yard  long 
That  like  to  serpents  stung, 

Piercing  the  weather ; 
None  from  his  fellow  starts. 
But  playing  manly  parts, 
And  like  true  English  hearts, 

Stuck  close  together. 

When  down  their  bows  they  threw, 
And  forth  their  bilboes  drew. 
And  on  the  French  they  flew. 

No  one  was  tardy ; 
Arms  were  from  shoulders  sent ; 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent ; 
Down  the  French  peasants  went ;  — 

Our  men  were  hardy.  ^ 

This  while  our  noble  king. 
His  broad  sword  brandishing, 
Down  the  French  host  did  ding 
As  to  o'erwhelm  it ; 
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And  many  a  deep  wound  lent, 
His  arrq  with  blood  besprent^ 
And  many  a  cruel  dent 
Bruised  his  helmet. 

Gloster,  that  duke  so  good, 
Next  of  the  royal  blood, 
For  famous  England  stood, 

With  his  brave  brother  — 
Clarence  in  steel  so  bright. 
Though  but  a  maiden  knight, 
Yet  in  that  furious  fight 

Scarce  such  another. 

Upon  Saint  Crispin's  day 
Fought  was  this  noble  fray, 
Which  fame  did  not  delay 

To  England  to  carry ; 
Oh,  when  shall  Englishmen 
With  such  acts  fill  a  pen, 
Or  England  breed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry? 

The  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  evidently 
the  product  of  a  society  more  complex  and  subject  to  a 
far  wider  range  of  influences  than  that  of  the 
Oharactor  Chaucerian  or  first  English  period.  It  is,  there- 
ofEllaabethan  fore,  difficult  to  characterize  it  as  a  whole, 
because  life  had  already  become  many-sided. 
The  underlying  sentiment  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
perception  of  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  individual 
soul  to  God :  the  underlying  sentiment  of  the  Renaissance 
was  that  the  world  is  beautiful  and  that  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful  is  a  rational  and  commendable  end. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  had  been  that  a  consecrated 
and  authorized  priesthood  stood  between  a  man  and  his 
Maker,  and  the  ideal  of  mediaeval  society  was  the  man  who 
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repressed  his  passions  and  even  his  natural  instincts,  and 
spent  his  life  in  self-denial  of  innocent  enjoyment  and 
"  subdued  the  flesh  "  by  fastings  and  self-inflicted  tortures. 
These  changes  of  standpoint  imply  a  profound  conflict  of 
views,  and  the  triumph  of  the  new  ideas  was  accompanied 
with  an  intellectual  excitement  which  gave  literature 
energy  and  life. 

The  drama  of  the  period  is  the  representative  form,  and 
in  many  of  the  plays  the  interest  depends  not  so  much  on 
the  plot  or  story  as  in  the  representation  of  human  wills 
in  vigorous  action.  The  characters  are,  in  many  cases, 
profoundly  conceived  as  active  agents,  sometimes  of  exag- 
gerated will  power  and  energy.  This  is  a  reflex  of  the 
theory  of  the  dignity  and  self-sufiiciency  of  the  individual 
soul  which  gave  the  Puritan  vital  energy.  Again,  the  love 
of  luxurious  ornamentation  and  color  which  marked  the 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  is  seen  in  many  of  the  dramas. 

The  relation  to  classic  literature  became  broader  and 
sounder  as  the  early  English  period  passed  into  the  Eliza- 
bethan. The  classic  authors  were  far  more  generally  read 
than  in  the  former  period,  since  printing  made  their  works 
accessible  to  all,  and  their  literature  became  known  to  a 
far  larger  number  of  people.  The  old  picturesqueness  of 
social  life  resulting  from  the  contrasted  orders  of  society 
remained,  but  men  were  conscious  of  living  in  a  growing 
and  expanding  world,  both  materially  and  intellectually, 
and  did  not  fear  to  invent  new  forms  of  expression. 
Chaucer  had  imported  Italian  stanzas,  but  the  Elizabethan 
lyrists  did  not  hesitate  to  invent  a  hundred  new  song 
forms,  not  imitative,  but  based  on  a  natural  perception  of 
the  music  of  words. 

Elizabethan  literature  is  so  extensive  and  the  period 
was  marked  by  so  great  an  advance  that  specimens  of 
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many  different  types  are  embraced  in  it,  but  we  can  safely 
say  that  its  thought  element  rests  on  a  broader  and  pro- 
founder  philosophy,  and  its  form  is  more  varied,  and  the 
mental  tone  it  expresses  is  more  vigorous,  than  those  of 
any  other  epoch. 

QUESTIONS 

Compare  fifty  lines  of  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer's  "Hiad" 
or  of  his  <*  Odyssey  "  with  a  like  number  of  Pope's  version  of  the  same 
poems.     Read  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  "  On  Translating  Homer." 

Sketch  the  metrical  scheme  and  point  out  Italian  Renaissance  tone 
modified  by  English  sincerity  and  reverence  in  Spenser's  "  Epithala- 
mion." 

Compare  any  one  of  Jonson's  Roman  plays  with  any  one  of  Shake- 
speare's for  (a)  plot  construction,  (b)  faithfulness  to  history, 
(c)  truthfulness  to  spirit  of  Roman  society,  (d)  human  interest, 
(e)  abstract  poetry. 

Describe  the  representation  and  scenic  effects  of  one  of  Jonson's 
Masques. 

How  far  is  Macbeth  radically  bad  and  how  far  is  he  weak  ? 

What  is  meant  by  "  pastoral  poetry  "  ?  Compare  in  painting  the 
work  of  Watteau. 

Compare  Marlowe's  Mephistophilis  with  Goethe's  creation  of 
a  similar  name,  in  their  respective  dramas  of  "  Dr.  Faustus "  and 
"Faust." 

What  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  which 
render  it  unique  in  literary  history  ? 

In  what  way  was  Spenser  influenced  by  the  masterpieces  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso? 

Wherein  lies  the  importance  of  the  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates  "  ? 

Sketch  the  status  of  actors  in  Shakespeare's  time.  By  whose  au- 
thority were  companies  formed  ? 

In  what  famous  work  did  Puritanism  avenge  the  insult  and  ridicule 
with  which  the  dramatists  had  assailed  it  ? 

In  which  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  is  Euphuism  satirized  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  characters,  and  how  far  is  the  picture  true  ? 

Does  the  language  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  really 
represent  that  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  in  which  it  was  issued  ? 
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The  culmination  of  the  Elizabethan  period  may  be 
placed  early  in  the  reign  of  the  most  un-Elizabethan  king, 
Historical  James  I.  •  "  Hamlet "  appeared  in  its  perfected 
Sketch.  form  in  1602,  "  Othello  "  in  1604,  "  Lear  "  in 

1605;  "Macbeth"  was  produced  in  1606,  and  "The  Tem- 
pest "  in  1610.  After  that  date  the  productive  energy  of 
the  English  Renaissance  seems  to  diminish.  Writers  were 
as  active  as  ever,  but  the  animating  spirit  is  reminiscent 
of  the  past  and  less  inventive  and  original  than  it  was 
ten  years  earlier.  The  days  of  the  great  romantic  drama 
were  numbered,  and  it  becomes  an  inspiration  from  the 
past  rather  than  an  expression  of  a  living  spirit.  Most 
of  the  later  dramatists  are  tame  and  tedious  compared 
to  their  predecessors.  James  Shirley,  1594-1666,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  last  of  the   line  of   Elizabethan  play- 
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Wrights.  He  wrote  many  plays,  respectable  in  merit,  but 
interesting  principally  as  showing  the  decadence  of  the 
original  form. 

After  the  accession  of  James  I.,  1603,  the  Puritan  ele- 
ment in  England  slowly  gained  in  strength  and  in  inten- 
sity of  conviction.  The  original  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  hardly  to  be  satisfied  with  the  political  change 
which  made  the  sovereign  head  of  the  Church  in  place  of 
the  Pope.  The  Tudor  conception  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tive, held  also  by  the  Stuarts,  was  incompatible  with  many 
of  the  most  highly  prized  principles  of  the  common  law 
touching  the  rights  of  property  and  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  conflict  between  blind  loyalty  to  the  person  of 
the  king  and  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  unwritten 
constitution  was  almost  inevitable,  and  was  precipitated 
by  the  folly  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  energy  of 
the  nation  went  into  civil  war.  Culture  and  love  of  learn- 
ing and  poetry  remained  in  men's  minds,  but  largely 
ceased  to  be  practically  productive.  The  forms  of  harm- 
less amusement  by  which  a  community  seeks  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  life  were  forbidden  by  law.  The  theaters 
were  closed,  and  all  that  cultivates  the  refined  pleasures  of 
life  was  for  a  few  years  either  neglected  or  made  entirely 
secondary.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  nation 
changed  its  character  radically,  but  the  repressive  forces 
attained  for  a  short  time  physical  supremacy.  Even  John 
Milton  ceased  to  write  poetry  except  an  occasional  sonnet, 
and  devoted  his  pen  to  party  pamphlets. 

The  greatness  of  England  depends  on  the  fact  that  in 
the  spirit  of  her  people  two  impulses  are  present,  a  respect 
Two  for  tradition  and  for  visible  authority,  and  a 

Impulses.  regard  for  precedent  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  a  profound  regard  for  the  abstract  principles  of 
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right  and  duty,  and  a  sense  of  the  value  of  individual 
judgment.  There  is  in  the  constitution  of  their  society  at 
once  an  organized  aristocracy  and  an  organic  people,  the 
Norman  and  the  Saxon  traditions.  These  are  so  balanced 
that  the  conflict  between  them  results  in  political  progress. 
The  triumph  of  one  does  not  develop  into  a  repressive 
despotism  or  of  the  other  into  a  democracy  in  unstable 
equilibrium.  The  feudal  tradition  keeps  up  a  certain  full- 
ness of  association  and  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
past  which  supplies  much  that  is  suggestive  to  the  literary 
artist.  In  England  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  conscious  of 
progress  and  life,  and  consequently  is  not  lethargic  and 
dumb  as  in  Germany,  nor  defiant  and  hopeless  as  in  Rus- 
sia. The  balance  and  opposition  of  the  progressive  and 
conservative  forces  prevent  literature  from  submitting 
entirely  to  authority  and  losing  permanently  its  vitality 
in  the  forms  of  a  rigid  classicism  or  from  entirely  wasting 
its  patrimony  in  a  lawless  and  rebellious  romanticism.  It 
gives  English  literature  a  substratum  of  common  sense 
and  a  true,  healthy  relation  to  life.  Accordingly  the 
Puritan  period  should  be  regarded  as  not  in  the  artistic 
sense  entirely  iconoclastic  and  destructive,  though  the 
Puritan  was  hostile  to  art  and  little  of  literary  worth 
sprang  directly  from  his  influence  ;  for  the  Puritan  influ- 
ence is  the  temporary  coming  to  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
great  underlying  elements  of  the  English  national  charac- 
ter, and  has  a  profound  literary  significance.  Bunyan, 
Macaulay,  and  Carlyle  are  related  to  its  spirit  in  different 
degrees,  and  without  the  temper  of  mind  of  which  Puri- 
tanism is  the  outcome  we  should  have  had  no  New  England 
writers,  and  no  American  writers  except  Poe,  Cooper,  and 
Irving.  Our  national  life  and  our  literature  are  rooted  in 
a  moral  subsoil. 
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In  the  Puritan  period,  however,  two  royalists,  Richard 
Lovelace  and  Sir  John  Suckling,  achieved  literary  im- 
Lovelaoe  and  immortality  by  the  beauty  of  a  few  songs.  They 
Snokling.  were  cavaliers,  gentlemen  who  fought  on  the 
king's  side,  and  in  a  general  way  represent  the  champions 
of  ancient  order  and  outworn  privilege  against  innovation 
and  the  slow  forward  movement  of  society.  The  Cavalier, 
unreasonably  and  unselfishly  loyal  to  the  person  of  a  selfish 
king,  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in 
English  history,  and  his  songs  appeal  to  one  of  the  univer- 
sal sentiments  of  human  nature,  sympathy  for  and  devo- 
tion to  a  lost  cause  and  an  outworn  order.  "To  Althea 
from  Prison,"  and  "  To  Lucasta  on  Going  to  the  Wars  " 
by  Lovelace  rank  among  the  most  perfect  of  English 
lyrics. 

To  Lucasta  on  Going  to  the  Wars 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True ;  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such, 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

The  last  stanza  is  an  example  of  that  absolute  felicity  of 
phrase  which  is  so  rare,  and  so  dear  to  all  lovers  of  litem- 
ture.  Lyrical  perfection  or  perfect  harmony  of  cadence 
and  sentiment  has  conferred  immortality  on  this  short  poem 
and  on  some  fifteen  or  twenty  others  in  our  literature. 
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To  Althba  from  Prison 

When  love  with  anconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fettered  with  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crowned. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep. 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free, 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  linnet-like,  confined,  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercy,  sweetness,  majesty. 

And  glories  of  my  king, 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be. 
The  enlarged  winds  that  curl  the  flood 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet,  take 

That  for  a  hermitage ; 
K  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

The  Puritan  period  was  too  short  for  a  man  to  be  born 
into  it  and  reach  manhood  while  its  influence  was  strong- 
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est,  and  too  stormy  to  allow  the  poetic  life  full  develop- 
ment even  had  it  lasted  longer.  Four  poets  who  lived 
through  it,  though  their  activity  was  interrupted,  were 
Edmund  Waller,  1605-1687,  Andrew  Marvel,  1620-1678, 
Abraham  Cowley,  1618-1667,  and  John  Milton.  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  though  not  a  bishop  until  after  the  Restora- 
tion, wrote  most  of  his  devotional  works  before  Charles  II. 
returned.  Bunyan,  though  his  book  is  the  great  Puritan 
allegory  as  much  as  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  the  great  Puritan 
epic,  comes  rather  too  late  to  be  credited  to  the  Puri- 
tan age,  though  but  little  more  violence  would  be  done 
to  dates  than  was  done  by  putting  Herrick  among  the 
Elizabethans. 

Waller  does  not  belong  to  the  Elizabethan  age  in  style, 
for  his  verse  though  fluent  is  rather  tame.     A  period  of 
correctness  in  form  was   approaching.     Manv 
Waller,  of  the  later  Elizabethan  writers  of  verse,  like 

1605-1687.  Carew,  Crashaw,  and  Donne,  had  carried  inven- 
tion too  far,  and  in  straining  after  originality  lost  harmony 
and  inspiration.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  them  the  "  metaphysi- 
cal poets,"  using  the  term  "  metaphysical "  quite  arbitrarily 
to  designate  those  who  delighted  in  forced  metaphors,  odd 
associations  of  ideas,  and  a  style  striking  but  not  forcible, 
and  full  of  what  the  older  writers  called  "quaint  con- 
ceits," pushed  to  the  bounds  of  extravagance.  Waller  is 
at  least  governed  by  common  sense  if  not  possessed  of 
genius.  He  was  related  to  Hampden  and  Cromwell  and 
was  the  owner  of  large  estates.  Though  nominally  of 
the  Puritan  party,  he  was  destitute  of  principle  and  was 
detected  in  1644  in  a  plot  to  aid  the  king.  For  this  he 
was  heavily  fined,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  banished  to 
France.    After  ten  years  Cromwell  allowed  him  to  return, 
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and  he  wrote  two  panegyrics,  "  one  on  Cromwell  living 
and  one  on  Cromwell  dead."  When  the  king  was  restored 
he  was  ready  with  a  congratulatory  ode.  When  Charles 
said  very  justly  that  it  was  not  as  good  as  his  ode  to 
Cromwell,  he  made  the  ready  reply,  "  Sir,  we  poets  never 
succeed  as  well  in  writing  truth  as  in  fiction,"  and  the 
king,  who  liked  wit  better  than  truth,  received  him  into 
favor.  His  amatory  verses  to  the  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney, 
though  failing  to  move  the  lady,  are  graceful  and  com- 
prehensible. Had  he  written  many  things  as  perfect  as 
"  Go  Lovely  Rose,"  perhaps  she  would  have  relented  even 
though  he  addressed  her  as  "Sacharissa."  That  little 
poem  is  enough  to  rescue  him  from  oblivion. 

"  Go  lovely  rose  : 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

"  Tell  her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

"  Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

"  Then  die !  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee ; 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  I " 
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Abraham  Cowley  was  born  in  London  and  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.      He  is  interesting  on  account 
of  his  extremely  early  development,  for  he  read 
Oowiey,  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene"  through  before  he 

1618-1667.  ^g^g  twelve  and  published  a  volume  of  poetry 
before  he  was  sixteen.  He  was  a  consistent  royalist,  and 
followed  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  to  France  and  had  charge 
of  the  cipher  correspondence  between  her  and  the  king. 
He  was  a  man  of  amiable  character  and  of  great  industry, 
and  though  less  simple  than  Waller  in  construction,  was 
the  favorite  poet  of  his  day.  He  introduced  the  form 
known  as  the  irregular  or  Pindaric  ode,  based  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  meter  of  the  Greek  poet,  which  Cowley 
did  not  perceive  to  consist  of  groups  of  three  stanzas  of 
definite  forms.  Cowley's  epic  "The  Davideis"  is  un- 
finished, and  his  verse  has  not  life  enough  to  be  of  interest 
to  any  but  special  students  of  the  period.  His  work  was 
much  admired  by  Milton,  who  regarded  him  as  the  first 
poet  of  the  language  after  Shakespeare  and  Spenser. 

Andrew  Marvel,  poet  and  politician,  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  commonwealth.      He  was  a  man  of  great 
dignity  and  probity  of  character.     He  was  a 
Marveli  Cambridge  man,  and  on  Milton's  recommenda- 

1620-1678.  ^Jqj^  became  assistant  secretary  to  the  Cromwell 
government  in  1657.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  and,  though  tempted  with 
bribes  by  the  court  party,  retained  his  integrity  and 
independence.  He  wrote  a  number  of  vigorous  political 
satires  in  verse,  the  wit  and  point  of  which  Charles  II. 
relished  although  his  own  follies  and  vices  were  not 
spared.  Marvel  is  one  of  the  first  to  use  satire  in  verse  as 
a  weapon  to  attack  political  opponents  on  vital  questions 
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of  the  day.  Ben  Jonson  and  Skelton  had  written  satire, 
but  animated  with  personal  feeling  rather  than  party  spirit. 
Some  of  Marvel's  lighter  verse  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
grace,  and  in  his  ode  to  Cromwell  occur  the  admirable  lines 
describing  the  appearance  of  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold  :  — 

"  He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try ; 
Nor  called  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ; 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down  as  upon  a  bed." 

"  The  Song  of  the  Emigrants  in  Bermuda  "  discloses  his 
puritanic  feeling.     It  begins :  — 

"  Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  the  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  rowed  along 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song. 
*  What  should  we  do  but  sing  his  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze, 
Where  he  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ? 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage 
Safe  from  the  storms,  and  prelate's  rage, 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  everything.'" 

John  Milton  represents  the  Puritan  element  in  Eng- 
lish literature  most  completely  because  he  was  a  man  of 
greater  genius  and  more  intense  conviction  than 
MUton,  any  of  his  contemporaries.     His  father,  John 

1608-1674.     Milton,   Sr.,   was   a   man   of    grave   puritanic 
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piety,  a  prosperous  scrivener  (conveyancer  and  money- 
broker)  of  London,  living  in  Bread  Street  just  off  Cheap- 
side.  At  that  period  houses  were  distinguished  by  a  name 
instead  of  a  number,  and  usually  marked  by  some  semi- 
heraldic  device.  Mr.  Milton's  house  was  ornamented  by 
the  singularly  inappropriate  carving  of  a  spread-eagle,  for 
the  owner  was  an  "  eminently  safe  "  man  and  something  of 
a  musician  and  composer  of  sacred  music.  In  Ravens- 
croft's  compendium  of  church  music,  1621,  two  of  the 
tunes,  known  as  "  Norwich  "  and  "  York,"  were  harmonized 
by  Mr.  Milton.  No  pains  nor  expense  was  spared  on 
the  education  of  his  children.  The  eldest,  John,  the 
future  poet,  was  provided  with  a  tutor  in  his  childhood 
and  later  sent  to  the  famous  school  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard founded  by  Dean  Colet,  and  in  due  time,  February, 
1625,  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  the  college  most  in 
favor  with  the  better  class  of  Puritan  families.  Here 
the  young  man  remained  seven  years,  taking  his  B.  A. 
in  1628  p^nd  his  M.  A.  in  1632,  when  he  was  twenty- three 
years  and  eight  months  old.  He  was  an  exceptionally 
diligent  and  conscientious  student. 

After  being  graduated  young  Milton  retired  to  his 
father's  country  house  at  Horton  and  spent  some  time 
in  further  reading  and  study.  He  had  been  destined 
for  the  Church,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  the 
death  of  James  I.  in  1625,  and  even  later,  those  who  were 
called  Puritans  did  not  constitute  either  a  separate  church 
or  a  political  party  in  the  full  sense.  They  were  a  dis- 
affected minority,  holding  to  Calvinistic  theology,  to 
simple  forms  of  worship,  and  rebelling  at  what  they 
considered  the  arbitrary  and  absolute  authority  of  the 
bishops.  Some  bodies  of  them,  like  the  Brownists  or 
Separatists,  —  the  Pilgrims  who  came  to  Plymouth,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  in  1620,  —  detached  themselves  or  were  driven 
out  of  the  country,  but  the  great  body  of  them  were  simply 
protestants  against  ecclesiastical  authority  and  in  Milton's 
youth  had  not  coalesced  into  open  resistance.  When  he 
left  the  university,  however,  the  breach  had  so  widened 
and  deepened  that,  as  he  said,  "  he  who  would  take  orders 
must  subscribe  himself  slave  and  take  an  oath  withal. "  His 
choice  was  to  be  a  teacher  of  virtue  and  wisdom  as  a  poet, 
since  as  a  clergyman  he  must  be  restrained  by  an  authority 
he  could  not  respect.  In  a  sonnet  written  on  attaining 
his  twenty -third  year  he  promises  to  use  the  lot  "  toward 
which  time  leads  me  and  the  will  of  heaven,"  "as  ever 
in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye."  He  spent  seven  years  in 
special  training  at  Horton  and  fifteen  months  in  travel 
on  the  continent,  always  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  poet. 
He  is  the  only  instance  of  a  man  dedicating  himself  in 
early  youth  to  the  poet's  vocation  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  the  undertaking,  and  writing 
not  so  much  from  delight  in  the  work  as  to  prepare  him- 
self for  some  great  task.  His  father  acquiesced  in  his 
determination,  but  that  he  did  not  altogether  approve  of 
it  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed 
"Ad  Patrem,"  about  the  time  young  Milton  left  Cam- 
bridge.    The  translation  is  by  the  poet  Cowper :  — 

"  Nor  thou  persist,  I  pray  thee,  still  to  slight 
The  sacred  Nine,  and  to  imagine  vain 
And  useless,  powers,  by  whom  inspired,  thyself 
Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  with  airs 
Harmonious,  and  to  give  the  human  voice 
A  thousand  modulations,  heir  by  right 
Indisputable  of  Ar ion's  fame. 
Now  say,  what  wonder  is  it  if  a  son 
Of  thine  delight  in  verse,  if,  so  conjoined 
In  close  affinity,  we  sympathise 
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In  social  arts,  and  kindred  studies  sweet  ? 
Such  distribution  of  himself  to  us 
Was  Phcebus'  choice ;  thou  hast  thy  gift,  and  I 
Mine  also,  and  between  us  we  receive, 
Father  and  son,  the  whole-inspiring  God." 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  Milton  did  not  translate  the 
lines  himself,  for  he  would  have  made  a  great  sonnet  of 
them. 

Most  of  his  minor  poems  were  produced  during  this 
period,  and  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was 
justified  in  dedicating  himself  to  poetry  in  a  lofty  and 
Milton's  reverent  spirit.  All  show  his  very  remarkable 
Minor  power  of  forming  musical  word  combinations 

Poems.  g^jj^  ^^Q  serene  and  austere  temper  of  his  soul. 
They  are  (or  should  be)  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  passing  mention.  They  show  that  his  mind  was  full, 
as,  indeed,  it  always  was,  of  images  from  classical  litera- 
ture. "L' Allegro,"  the  cheerful  mood,  and  "II  Pense- 
roso,"  the  thoughtful  mood,  of  the  man  of  culture,  show 
that  he  was  susceptible  to  every  form  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  ennobling  in  Elizabethan  England.  "  Arcades "  is  a 
short  but  charming  out-of-door  pastoral,  sung  by  Henry 
Lawes,  the  musician,  and  the  Egerton  children  in  honor 
of  the  dowager  Countess  of  Derby.  "Lycidas"  is  a 
lament  for  Edward  King,  a  fellow  student  of  Milton's, 
drowned  off  the  coast  of  Wales,  in  which  appears  a  pretty 
vigorous  expression  of  Milton's  antiprelatic  convictions. 
It  is  thoroughly  classical  and  artificial  in  construction  and 
imagery,  but  is  one  of  the  most  subtly  harmonious  compo- 
sitions in  the  English  language,  and  is  ranked  with  Shel- 
ley's "  Adonais,"  or  lament  for  Keats,  and  Tennyson's  "  In 
Memoriam,"  as  one  of  the  three  great  elegiac  poems  of  our 
language.     These,  with  the  '^  Ode  on  the  Nativity "  and 
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the  Masque,  "Comus,"  constitute  the  bulk  of  Milton's 
work  till  he  went  to  the  continent.  "  Comus  "  was  pre- 
sented at  Ludlow  Castle  in  Shropshire,  by  Lawes  and  the 
younger  children  of  John  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
and  Lord  President  of  Wales.  Its  theme  is  the  beauty  of 
temperance  and  chastity  and  the  ugliness  of  riotous  indul- 
gence, treated  in  allegorical  form  and  illustrated  by  exqui- 
site songs.  It  breathes  throughout  the  lofty  spirituality 
and  austere  virtue  of  Milton's  mind. 

In  April,  1638,  attended  by  one  manservant,  Milton 
left  England,  intending  .to  travel  for  two  years  or  more 
in  Italy  and  Greece.  He  visited  Paris,  went  from  there 
to  Nice,  thence  to  Genoa  and  Pisa,  and  remained  two 
months  in  Florence.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
remained  two  months  longer.  In  spite  of  the  corruption 
of  the  Church,  Rome  was  still  the  intellectual  center  of 
Europe,  and  the  young  scholar  poet  of  England  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  appreciation.  He  was  master 
of  six  languages  and  of  all  the  literature  then  known  to 
the  world.  His  Latin  poems,  his  personal  beauty  and 
refinement,  his  elegant  scholarship,  his  knowledge  of 
music  and  command  of  the  Italian  language,  gave  him 
an  introduction  to  those  best  worth  knowing  and  insured 
him  a  welcome.  He  intended  to  go  to  Greece  by  the  way 
of  Sicily,  but  as  he  said  afterward,  "  The  melancholy  intel- 
ligence which  I  received  of  the  civil  commotions  in  Eng- 
land made  me  alter  my  purpose ;  for  I  thought  it  base 
to  be  traveling  for  amusement,  while  my  fellow  citizens 
were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home."  He  retraced  his  steps 
rather  leisurely,  stopping  for  some  time  in  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  and  Geneva,  and  reached  England  after  an 
absence  of  about  fifteen  months. 

He  found  his  school  friend,  Charles  Diodati,  to  whom 
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he  was  warmly  attached,  dead,  and  mourned  for  him  in 
a  Latin  pastoral,  "Epitaphium  Damoni,"  the  finest  speci- 
Miiton's  vaQn  of  Latin  verse  ever  written  by  an  Englisli- 
Prose.  man.    He  settled  in  London,  and,  taking  a  house 

in  Aldersgate  Street,  received  his  nephews  and  one  or  two 
other  boys  as  pupils,  and  resumed  his  studies.  But  the 
political  situation  was  developing  rapidly.  The  era  of 
consummation  had  come,  and  the  "  two-handed  engine  " 
was  soon  to  "smite."  The  execution  of  Strafford,  the 
arrest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  call  to  arms,  the  conflict, 
the  rise  of  Cromwell,  the  execution  of  the  king,  the 
establishment  of  a  Parliamentary  commonwealth,  the  pres- 
byterianizing  of  the  Church,  the  gradual  setting  aside  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  rise  of  a  military  dictatorship 
followed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  men  had  hardly  time 
to  think.  Never  since,  not  even  after  Waterloo,  has  Eng- 
land been  so  great  relatively  to  other  nations.  In  the 
stress  of  this  exciting  time  Milton  found  little  leisure  for 
poetry.  He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  in  English  on  the 
public  questions  of  the  day,  and  he  became  the  literary 
defender  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  answered  "Ikon 
Basilike,"  the  spurious  book,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  King  Charles  I.,  with  a  long  pamphlet  called 
"  Eikonoklastes."  His  most  celebrated  pamphlet,  "  Areo- 
pagitica,"  is  a  plea  for  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Milton's 
prose  abounds  in  magnificent  passages,  but  sounds  like  an 
imperfect  translation  of  Latin  orations,  and  is  sometimes 
disfigured  by  the  personal  invective  that  the  custom  of 
the  day  allowed.  He  was  made  Latin  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  conducted  the  foreign  correspondence 
of  the  government.  In  Latin,  too,  he  vindicated  (against 
the  attacks  of  Salraasius,  a  French  scholar  and  writer)  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  executing  the  king. 
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He  championed  the  cause  with  his  pen  as  effectively  as 
Cromwell  did  with  his  sword,  and  the  loss  to  literature 
by  taking  a  poet  to  do  the  work  of  a  statesman  must  be 
held  to  be  compensated  by  the  gain  to  the  no  less  sacred 
cause  of  freedom.  His  labors  were  great  and  unremit- 
ting, and  he  gradually  became  blind  from  overuse  of  his 
eyes.  He  retained  his  position  after  the  loss  of  his  eye- 
sight, for  his  mind  was  active,  his  memory  retentive,  and 
he  could  dictate  when  he  could  no  longer  see  the  paper. 

Early  in  the  years  of  his  residence  in  London,  when  he 
was  thirty-five,  he  married  Mary  Powell,  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, the  daughter  of  a"  royalist  gentleman  of  Oxfordshire. 
The  disparity  of  ages,  or  of  temperaments,  or  of  standards 
of  life,  rendered  the  marriage  a  disastrous  one,  for  his 
bride  left  her  husband  after  a  few  months,  and  her  family 
upheld  her  in  her  refusal  to  return.  This  was  the  cause 
Milton  on  of  the  production  of  Milton's  three  pamphlets  on 
Divorce.  divorce,  in  which  he  argued  vehemently  in  favor 
of  the  Hebrew  law  that  a  man  could  divorce  himself  if  he 
thought  that  radical  incompatibility  rendered  married  life 
"  an  unspeakable  weariness  and  despair  of  all  sociable  de- 
light." His  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  conceiv- 
able, but  he  argues  his  cause  with  great  power,  and  his 
ideal  of  a  true  marriage  is  a  very  noble  and  spiritual 
one.  None  of  Milton's  prose  works  contains  more  striking 
phrases.  He  says  a  marriage  without  love  is  "  committing 
two  ensnared  souls  to  kindle  one  another,  not  with  the  fire 
of  love,  but  with  an  hatred  irreconcilable,  who  were  they 
severed  would  be  straight  friends  in  any  other  relation  "  — 
"  two  carcasses  chained  unnaturally  together,  or,  as  it  may 
happen,  a  living  soul  bound  to  a  dead  corpse  "  —  "  enough 
to  abase  the  mettle  of  a  generous  spirit,  and  sink  him  to  a 
low  and  vulgar  pitch  of  endeavor  in  all  his  actions  —  a 
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powerful  reluctance,  and  recoil  of  nature  on  either  side, 
blasting  all  the  content  of  their  mutual  society,"  —  "  the 
superstitious  and  impossible  performance  of  an  ill-driven 
bargain,"  and  so  on,  with  a  wealth  of  biting  words.  These 
pamphlets  did  Milton  great  harm  in  the  estimation  of  his 
contemporaries,  as  might  have  been  expected.  .  However, 
his  wife  returned  when  the  royalist  cause  was  desperate, 
and  afterward  bore  him  three  daughters  who  were  no 
great  comfort  to  him  in  later  years.  After  his  wife's 
death  he  married  twice.  To  his  second  wife  he  seems 
to  have  been  tenderly  attached.  His  third  wife  survived 
him. 

In  the  fall  of  1658  Cromwell  died,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  English  nation  was  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  furnish  a  secure  foundation  for  a 
democratic  commonwealth.  The  old  forms  were 
necessary,  and  Charles  II.  was  restored  in  1660.  The 
members  of  the  Parliamentary  court  which  condemned 
Charles  I.,  besides  some  twenty  other  prominent  Puritans, 
were  singled  out  for  execution.  Fortunately,  Milton's  name 
was  not  included  in  the  list,  and  though  as  a  Republican 
official  and  a  well-known  defender  of  the  Republican  cause 
his  life  was  for  some  time  in  danger,  and  he  was  forced  to 
live  in  retirement,  and  was  heavily  fined,  he  survived  to 
write  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  Paradise  Regained,"  and  "  Sam- 
son Agonistes."  " Eikonoklastes "  and  "The  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England  "  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  public  hangman.  It  is  not  known  why  Milton  him- 
self was  spared  ;  possibly  there  may  have  been  one  or 
two  among  those  in  power  who  admired  his  scholarship  ; 
possibly  his  age  and  blindness  may  have  aroused  compas- 
sion. There  was  an  understanding  that  only  a  certain 
number  were  to  be  executed,  and  perhaps  there  were 
Johnson's  lit.  — 14 
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enough  others  more  obnoxious  to  the  royalists  than  he. 
At  all  events,  he  did  escape,  and  lived  for  fourteen  years 
a  lonely  life  in  London.  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  published 
in  1667,  and  was  recognized  by  a  few  as  a  great  poem. 
John  Dryden,  then  a  young  writer,  said  generously,  "  This 
man  beats  us  all ; "  and  some  people  who  loved  learning 
and  literature  sought  his  acquaintance.  His  life  was 
quiet  and  simple  ;  and  though  he  was  always  remarkably 
temperate,  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout.  He  bore  his 
sufferings  with  unexampled  patience  and  fortitude,  and 
died  peacefully  in  1674. 

The  three  poems  which  the  blind  man  dictated  after 
the  Restoration  are  marked  by  dignity  of  thought  and 
Milton*s  majestic  harmony  of  language,  though  "  Para- 
Longer  dise  Lost"  and  ''Paradise  Regained"  are  tinged 
Poems.  with  doctrinal  theology.  The  subjects,  of  course, 
compelled  this,  one  being  on  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world,  the  expulsion  of  the  parent  man  and  woman  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  mythical  conflict  between 
the  rebellious  angels  and  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  and  the 
other  on  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness. 
Milton's  learning  was  so  great  that  his  allusions  to  classi- 
cal and  Oriental  history  and  mythology  are  not  always 
easily  comprehensible ;  but  he  is  such  a  master  of  blank 
verse,  his  tone  of  mind  is  so  elevated  and  noble,  that  he 
compels  admiration  even  when  the  reader  is  not  entirely 
familiar  with  the  original  ground  of  his  metaphors  and 
similes.  He  writes  in  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  the 
"  grand  style,"  a  reflection  of  his  austere  virtue.  "  Sam- 
son Agonistes  "  derives  an  added  interest  from  the  fact 
that  in  form  it  is  the  best  example  of  the  Greek  tragedy 
in  our  language,  and  because  viewed  as  an  allegory  it  may 
be  considered  autobiographic,  the  blind  Samson  jeered  at 
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by  the  Philistine  lords  being  a  counterpart  to  the  blind 
intellectual  giant,  "  fallen  on  evil  tongues  and  evil  days." 
In  his  epic,  Milton  attempts  to  explain  the  profound  mys- 
teries that  envelop  the  life  of  the  individual  man  and  of 
the  race  by  a  formulated  system  which  shall  fathom  the 
design  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Shakespeare  dropped  his 
plummet  de.eper,  but  found  no  bottom,  and  could  only 

say :  — 

"  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on, 

And  our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep." 

Milton  wrote  seventeen  sonnets,  and  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  he  had  written  more  of  those  short  poems 
Milton's  ^^d  fewer  pamphlets.  All  but  two  or  three 
Sonnets.  of  those  he  did  write  are  in  the  pure  Italian 
form.  They  are  on  subjects  "  within  our  tether,"  set  to 
grave  and  august  music,  and  illuminated  with  some  great 
phrases.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  the  good  sense  which 
refuses  to  call  anything  great  unless  it  is  large,  said  that 
Milton  was  "a  genius  that  could  cut  a  colossus  from  a 
rock  but  could  not  carve  a  head  from  a  cherry  stone." 
The  remark  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  different  poetic 
standpoints  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  sonnets  receive  an  added  interest  from  the  fact  that 
they  express  personal  feeling,  which  indeed  lights  up  a 
few  passages  in  "  Paradise  Lost."  Four  of  them  come  as 
near  perfection  as  does  anything  in  our  literature. 

Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  quite  as  distinct  in  the  tone 
of  their  minds  as  are  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  The  great 
Shakespeare  distinction  between  our  two  greatest  poets  is 
and  that  Milton,  though  courteous  and  companion- 

Mtlton.  q^Yq  ^'^^Yx  scholarly  men,  was  destitute  of  humor 
in  the  broad  sense,  that  keen  perception  of  individuality 
in  others  that  makes  a  man  take  delight  in  his  fellows 
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without  getting  out  of  patience  with  their  petty  exhibitions 
of  selfishness  or  folly,  that  sees  the  ludicrous  embedded  in 
the  world  by  the  side  of  the  lovable  and  the  hateful.  The 
contrast  between  the  poets  runs  into  many  minor  partic- 
ulars. We  can  gather  but  a  few  details  of  the  external  cir- 
cumstances of  Shakespeare's  life,  but  of  Milton  a  biography 
can  be  constructed  which  covers  nearly  every  year  of  his 
life.  We  have  but  a  few  signatures  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  wrote,  but  of  Milton  we 
have  letters,  diaries,  and  the  manuscripts  of  some  of  his 
poems.  Milton  was  as  well  educated  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  one  to  be,  Shakespeare  received  not  much  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  scholastic  training.  Shakespeare 
was  born  in  the  country  and  came  to  the  city  in  early 
manhood.  Milton  was  a  city  boy  and  passed  the  vivid, 
impressionable  years  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  in  the 
country.  Milton  married,  comparatively  late  in  life,  a 
girl  seventeen  years  younger  than  he,  and  she  left  him. 
Shakespeare  married,  when  very  young,  a  woman  eight 
years  older  than  he,  and  he  left  her,  at  least,  temporarily. 
We  cannot  tell  precisely  what  was  Shakespeare's  attitude 
toward  the  religious  world  of  his  day,  much  less  whether 
he  favored  any  denomination  of  Christians,  but  there  is 
never  much  doubt  about  Milton's  feelings  at  any  one  time, 
although  his  religious  thought  broadened  considerably 
during  the  course  of  his  life.  Milton  was  a  controversi- 
alist and  wrote  for  the  press,  and  all  his  work  was  well 
printed ;  Shakespeare  was  a  dramatist  and  wrote  very 
little  with  a  view  to  printing,  and  his  plays  were  printed 
after  his  death,  or  against  his  will  during  his  life,  as  badly 
as  possible.  Shakespeare  began  poor  and  died  rich  ;  the 
course  of  Milton's  life  was  precisely  opposite. 

But. all. these  are  matters  of  little  consequence  in  com-r 
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parison  with  the  fact  that  they  are  linked  by  a  higher 
comradeship  than  religious  belief,  or  accident  of  birth,  or 
of  social  standing,  or  any  similarity  of  external  circum- 
stance. Men  very  naturally  and  properly  say  "  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,"  as  if  they  were  partners  and  lived 
together,  just  as  they  say  ''Keats  and  Shelley"  or  "Ten- 
nyson and  Browning,"  and  will  continue  to  do  so  when 
the  language  of  the  little  island  that  bred  them  has  spread 
over  the  habitable  globe. 

Sonnet  on  his  Blindness 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide ; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day -labor,  light  denied  ?  " 

I  fondly  ask.     But  Patience  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.    Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke  they  serve  him  best.     His  state 

Is  kingly :  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

To  Cyriack  Skinner 

Cyriack,  this  three-year's  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot,  — 

Bereft  of  light  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  siglit  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
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Right*ODward.    What  supports  me,  does  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  Liberty's  defense,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

On  the  Late  Massacre  in  Piedmont 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old 

When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones. 

Forget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 

Mother  and  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills  and  they 
To  heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learnt  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

On  his  Blindness 

Hail  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first-bom. 
Or  of  the  Eternal,  co-eternal  beam  I 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?    Since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity  —  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate  1 
«««««««« 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
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So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 

Thee,  Zion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 

That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 

Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  equaled  with  me  in  fate, 

So  were  I  equaled  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mseonides, 

And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 

Tunes  his  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  dispose,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

—  From  " Paradise  Lost** 

The  seventeenth  century  was  an  age  of  theological 
discussion.  Speaking  of  the  divines  of  the  period,  Cole- 
ridge says  that  Thomas  Fuller  (born  1608,  the  same 
year  as  John  Milton)  was  the  "most  sensible,  the  least 
prejudiced   great  man  of   an  age  that  boasted  a  galaxy 
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of  great  men."  He  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Aid- 
winkle,  Northamptonshire,  the  town  where  Dryden  was 
_  born,  and    was   educated   at    Queen's  College 

Fniler,  and  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.      He 

1608-1661.     entered  the  ministry  and  became  a  very  favorite  i 

preacher,  and  during  his  entire  life  was  a  prolific  writer, 
his  best  known  books  being  his  "  Church  History "  and 
"Worthies  of  England."  His  wit,  moderation,  and  good 
sense  enabled  him  to  live  through  the  stormy  times  of  the  | 

civil  war  without  serious  danger,  and  even  while  he  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  royalist  army  he  continued  to  gather 
local  tradition  and  history  for  his  "Worthies."  A  man 
of  great  learning  and  goodness  of  heart,  wit  is  his  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  "  Wit,"  says  Coleridge,  "  was 
the  stuff  and  substance  of  Fuller's  intellect."  This  qual- 
ity appears  in  the  most  unexpected  and  odd  ways  in  his 
ponderous  folio,  the  "  History  of  the  Church  in  Britain." 
Our  gratitude  is  due  him  for  his  mention  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Shakespeare  in  "  English  Worthies."  His  picture  is 
beyond  question  a  substantially  true  one  and  derived 
from  accounts  of  those  who  had  known  the  poets  twenty 
years  or  so  before  Fuller  wrote  :  — 

"William  Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford  on  Avon  in  this 
county ;  in  whom  three  eminent  poets  may  seem  in  some  sort  to  be 
compounded :  1.  Martial,  in  the  warlike  sound  of  his  surname  (whence 
some  may  conjecture  him  of  a  military  extraction),  Hastivibrans,  or 
Shakespeare.  2.  Ovid,  the  most  natural  and  witty  of  all  poets ;  and 
hence  it  was  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  coming  into  a  grammar  school, 
made  this  extemporary  verse, 

*  Persius  a  CrabstafF,  Bawdy  Martial,  Ovid  a  fine  wag.' 

3.  Plautus,'who  was  an  exact  comedian,  yet  never  any  scholar;  as  our 
Shakespeare,  if  alive,  would  confess  himself.  Add  to  all  these,  that, 
though  his  genius  was  generally  jocular,  and  inclining  him  to  festiv- 
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ity,  yet  he  could,  when  so  disposed,  be  solemn  and  serious,  as  appears 
by  his  tragedies ;  so  that  Heraclitus  himself  (I  mean  if  secret  and 
unseen)  might  afford  to  smile  at  his  comedies,  they  were  so  merry ; 
and  Democritus  scarce  forbear  to  sigh  at  his  tragedies,  they  were  so 
mournful. 

"  He  was  an  enxinent  instance  of  the  truth  of  that  rule,  Poeta  nonfit, 
sednascUur ;  one  is  not  made,  but  born  a  poet.  Indeed  his  learning 
was  very  little,  so  that,  as  Cornish  diamonds  are  not  polished  by  any 
lapidary,  but  are  pointed,  and  smoothed  even,  as  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  earth,  so  nature  itself  was  all  the  art  that  was  used  upon  him. 

"  Many  were  the  wit  combats  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Jonson.  Which 
two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war. 
Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning ; 
solid,  but  slow,  in  his  performances.  Shakespeare,  with  the  English 
man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness 
of  his  wit  and  invention.  He  died  anno  Domini  1616  .  .  .  and  was 
buried  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  the  town  of  his  nativity." 

If  the  "Facetious  Doctor"  had  given  up  a  month  to 
inquiries  about  Shakespeare  and  to  writing  them  out,  he 
could  have  achieved  immortality  of  fame  with  less  labor 
than  any  man  that  ever  wrote  a  book. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  son  of  a  barber  at  Cambridge. 

His  father  was  a  man  highly  respected  in  the  community, 

and  sent  his  son  to  Caius  (Keyes)  College  when 

Jeremy  ^       j      y  o 

Taylor,  he  was   thirteen.     He  was  graduated  and  or- 

1613-1667.  (Jained  when  he  was  but  twenty-one.  Arch- 
bishop Laud  having  heard  some  of  his  sermons  became 
his  friend  and  patron,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  procured 
for  him  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  overriding  in 
his  usual  arbitrary  way  the  statute  which  required  a  three 
years'  residence  before  a  candidate  could  become  a  fellow. 
He  also  obtained  for  him  the  rectorship  at  Uppingham  in 
Rutlandshire.     Taylor  was  a  zealous  royalist  and  became 
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one  of  the  king's  chaplains  and  was  deprived  of  his  living 
by  the  Parliamentary  government.  He  lived  for  some 
time  in  Wales,  where  he  married  for  the  second  time.  He 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  remarkably  eloquent  preacher  and 
writer  in  a  florid  and  poetic  style.  He  was  a  man  of 
singular  charm  and  character  and  of  unaffected  piety. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  1667,  the  year  of  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  aged  fifty -five. 

His  works  are  very  voluminous,  and  he  has  been  called 
the  "Shakespeare  of  divines,"  though  he  is  far  more  like 
Spenser  in  excessive  elaboration  and  ornamentation  and 
luxuriant  sweetness  than  like  the  more  comprehensive 
poet.  Among  his  works  are  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
"Apology  for  Authorized  and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy," 
"  Holy  Living,  Holy  Dying,"  "  Ductor  Dubitantium,"  and, 
most  important,  the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  published 
in  1647,  a  plea  for  toleration  within  limits.  Toleration, 
or  freedom  in  forms  of  worship,  was  a  principle  not  at  all 
recognized  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  in  fact,  it  was  con- 
sidered, strangely  enough,  by  all  parties,  except  possibly 
the  weakest  ones,  in  England  and  America,  to  be  incom- 
patible with  peace  and  civil  order,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Bishop  Taylor  had  nothing  to  offer  to 
the  Presbyterian  pastors  in  Ireland,  who  had  suffered  as 
much  as  he  had  from  Cromwell,  but  submission  to  Episco- 
pal ordination  or  deprivation  of  their  positions,  although 
he  had  written,  "Difference's  of  opinion  there  must  be," 
and  "  Theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowl- 
edge." Personally  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
thoroughly  good  men  England  has  produced. 

While  his  style  has  not  quite  the  elevation  and  vigor 
and  stately  elaboration  of  Milton's  best  prose,  it  has  far 
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more  sweetness  both  in  phrase  and  in  thought.*  There  is 
far  more  love  for  men  in  him  than  there  was  in  Milton, 
and  a  refined  and  devout  nature  seems  to  pervade  much  of 
what  he  wrote.  His  images  are  not  so  grand,  possibly  not 
so  vivid,  as  those  of  Milton,  but  they  are  no  less  beautiful. 
His  learning  was  hardly  less  than  that  of  Milton,  but  his 
classical  allusions  are  apt  to  be  from  familiar  stories  about 
people  instead  of  from  the  more  profoundly  significant 
tales  of  mythology.  Of  course  controversial  theology 
deals  in  dry  abstractions  and  artificial  dialectics,  but 
Bishop  Taylor  continually  views  it  from  the  human  side 
and  lights  up  even  his  arguments  with  illustrations  of 
human  interest  and  great  poetic  beauty.  Our  limits 
allow  but  two  quotations,  the  first  of  which  is  from  the 
well-known  passage  on  prayer. 

"  Prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the 
evenness  of  our  recollection,  the  seat  of  our  meditation,  the  rest  of 
our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet 
mind,  of  untroubled  thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity  and  the 
sister  of  meekness ;  and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is 
with  a  troubled  and  discomposed  spirit  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a 
battle  to  meditate  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army, 
and  chooses  a  frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect  alien ar 
tion  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contraiy  to  that  atten- 
tion which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For  so  I 
have  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upward, 
singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven  and  climb  above  the 
clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of 
an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  de- 
scending more  at  every  breath  of  the  tempest  than  it  could  recover  by 
the  libration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ; 
and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it 
had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel  as  he  passed  sometimes 
through  the  air  about  his  ministries  here  below.     So  is  the  prayer  of 
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a  good  mail  :.wheii  his  affairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business 
was  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sin- 
ning person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  man,  and  anger  was  his  instrument,  and  the  instrument  became 
stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled 
the  man,  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  toward  a  cloud,  and  his  thoughts 
pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without  intention." 

The  Age  of  Discretion 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he  can  feed 
himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can  fight  or  beget  his  like,  for  so  is  he 
contemporary  with  a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  first  a  man  when  he 
comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  according  to  his  proportion ; 
and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of  men  can  not  tell  precisely.  Some 
are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty,  some  never; 
but  all  men  late  enough  ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon  him  slowly 
and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  approaching  toward  the  gates 
of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven  and  sends  away 
the  spirits  of  darkness  and  gives  light  to  a  cock  and  calls  up  the  lark 
to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fringes  of  a  cloud  and  peeps  over 
the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked 
the  brows  of  Moses  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  vail  because  himself 
had  seen  the  face  of  God ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the 
sun  gets  up  higher  and  higher  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full 
light,  and  then  he  shines  one  wliole  day,  under  a  cloud  often  and  weep- 
ing great  and  little  showers  and  sets  quickly :  so  is  a  man's  reason  and 
his  life. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  took  up  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  in  1636  settled  in  Norwich.  His 
Browne,  books  are  "Religio  Medici,"  "  Pseud odoxia  Epi- 
1605-1682.  (Jemica  or  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,"  "  The 
Garden  of  Cyrus,"  and  "  Hydriotaphia,  or  Urn  Burial." 
In  richness  of  metaphor  and  quaint  dignity  of  diction, 
and  tendency  to  illustrate  mystical  and  philosophical  spec- 
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ulations  by  concrete  imagery,  he  is  thoroughly  Eliza- 
bethan. He  was  entirely  unmoved  by  the  political  and 
religious  dissensions  of  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  lived 
—  his  books  were  printed  between  1642  and  1658.  It  is 
only  by  reason  of  date  that  we  can  call  him  a  writer  of 
the  Puritan  period,  whereas  Milton  in  his  prose  works, 
at  least,  and  in  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  Puritan  in  tone  of 
thought  and  temper.  The  "  Urn  Burial "  was  prompted 
by  the  unearthing  at  Norwich  in  1658  of  some  Roman 
cinerary  urns,  and  deserves  the  adjectives  "  magnificent " 
and  "  majestic."  It  embodies  reflections  on  the  shortness 
of  life,  the  triumphant  power  of  death  and  time,  and  the 
temporary  nature  of  all  human  greatness.  The  diction  is 
excessively  Latinized,  but  marked  by  such  beautiful  and 
solemn  cadences  that  the  book  merits  the  title  of  prose 
poem.  His  writings  are  more  loved  by  those  who  have 
a  delicate  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  a  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  form,  than  those  of  any  other  prose  writer 
except,  possibly,  Charles  Lamb.  The  impress  of  a  genial 
and  serious  personality  gives  all  that  he  wrote  a  unique 
attraction  which  the  lovers  of  letters  from  his  day  to  this 
have  not  been  slow  to  feel. 

"  For  my  life  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  which  to  relate  were 
not  a  history  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound  to  common  ears 
like  a  fable.  For  the  world  1  count  it  not  an  inn  but  a  hospital,  and 
a  place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard,  is  myself ; 
it  is  but  the  microcosm  of  mine  own  frame  that  I  cast  my  eye  on  — 
for  the  other  I  use  it  like  the  globe  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for 
my  recreation.  .  .  .  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within  us. 
The  mass  of  flesh  that  circumscribes  me,  limits  not  mv  mind.  The 
surface  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  persuade  1  have 
any.  .  .  .  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I  am  a  microcosm  or  little 
world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than  the  great.    There  is  surely 
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a  piece  of  divinity  in  us,  something  that  was  before  the  heavens  and 
owes  no  homage  to  the  sun.  Nature  tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  God 
as  well  as  Scripture.  He  that  understancls  not  this  nmch,  hath  not 
his  introduction  or  first  lesson,  and  hath  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of 
men. 

"But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and 
deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  per- 
petuity. Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  ?  Erostra- 
tus  lives  that  burnt  the  Temple  of  Diana ;  he  is  almost  lost  that  built 
it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse ;  confounded  that 
of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our 
good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations ;  and  Thersites  is  like  to 
live  as  long  as  Agamemnon.  Who  knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be 
known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  persons  forgot  than 
any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  account  of  time?  Without  the 
favour  of  the  everlasting  register,  the  first  man  had  been  as  unknown 
as  the  last,  and  Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

"  Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part  must  be  content  to 
be  as  though  they  had  not  been ;  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  God, 
not  in  the  record  of  men.  Twenty-seven  names  make  up  the  first 
story,  and  the  recorded  names  ever  since  contain  not  one  living  cen- 
tury. The  number  of  the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  live.  The 
night  of  time  far  exceedeth  the  day,  and  who  knows  when  was  the 
Equinox?  Every  hour  adds  unto  that  current  arithmetic,  which 
scarce  stands  one  moment.  And  since  death  must  be  the  Lucina  of 
life,  and  even  pagans  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die ; 
since  our  longest  sun  sets  at  right  declensions,  and  makes  but  winter 
arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  long  before  we  lie  down  in  dark- 
ness, and  have  our  light  in  ashes ;  since  the  brother  of  death  daily 
haunts  us  with  dying  mementos,  and  time,  that  grows  old  itself,  bids 
us  to  hope  no  long  duration,  diuturnity  is  a  dream  and  folly  of 
expectation."  —  Urn  Burial. 

"Thus  there  are  two  books  from  whence  I  collect  my  divinity: 
besides  that  written  one  of  God,  another  of  his  servant  nature,  that 
universal  and  public  manuscript  that  lies  expansed  unto  the  eyes  of 
all ;  those  that  never  saw  him  in  the  one  have  discovered  him  in  the 
other.  This  was  the  Scripture  and  Theology  of  the  heathens;  the 
natural  motion  of  the  Sun  made  them  more  admire  him  than  its 
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supernatural  station  did  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  ordinary  effect  of 
nature  wrought  more  admiration  in  them  than  in  the  other  all  his  mira- 
cles: surely  the  heathens  knew  better  how  to  join  and  read  these 
mystical  letters  than  we  Christians,  who  cast  a  more  careless  eye  on 
those  common  hieroglyphics  and  disdain  to  suck  divinity  from  the 
flowers  of  nature.  Nor  do  I  so  forget  God  as  to  adore  the  name  of 
nature ;  which  I  define  not,  with  the  schools,  to  be  the  principle  of 
motion  and  rest,  but  that  straight  and  regular  line,  that  settled  and 
constant  course  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  ordained  the  actions  of  his 
creatures  according  to  their  several  kinds." — Religio  Medici. 

Izaak  Walton  was  born  at  Stafford  and  followed  the 
business  of  a  linendraper  in  London.  When  the  civil 
,    ^  war  broke  out  he  retired  from   business  and 

Isaak 

Walton,  bought   some    land    near    his   birthplace    and 

1593-1683.     ^gjj^  |.Q  ^^g   there,   but,   as   Anthony   Wood 

says,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  "the  families  of  the 
eminent  clergymen  of  England  by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved."  *The  first  edition  of  the  "Compleat  Angler" 
came  out  in  1653,  but  the  author  continued  to  add  to 
it  in  a  leisurely  way,  so  that  the  last  edition  in  1676  is 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  first  one  was.  Between  1640 
and  1678  he  wrote  the  lives  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Richard  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  and 
Bishop  Sanderson,  all  of  them  men  of  characters  some- 
what akin  to  his  own.  The  "Compleat  Angler"  will 
always  remain  an  English  classic  and  a  delightful  book 
because  it  is  pervaded  by  the  simple  unostentatious  piety 
and  unaffected  kindliness  of  the  author.  "It  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of.  rural  England  in  the  old  days.  It  is  but  a  short 
and  scrappy  book,  but  one  or  two  passages  are  of  singu- 
lar beauty,  and  a  quiet  charm  hangs  over  all  of  it  which 
is  perhaps  greater  in  an  old  edition  than  in  one  of  the 
modern,  artistic,  illustrated  ones.  Walton  represents  one 
of  the  most  attractive  types  of  writers,  simple-minded 
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optimists  who  are  unaffectedly  fond  of  the  country  and 
capable  of  making  an  idyllic  picture  of  life,  and  are  not 
disquieted  by  personal  ambitions  nor  uneasy  because  of 
the  imperfections  of  the  world  and  the  insolubility  of 
the  '* great  problems."  His  kindliness  embraces  all  liv- 
ing things,  and  he  seems  to  have  found  his  own  place  in 
life  very  satisfactory.  His  book  reflects  his  nature,  and 
is  attractive  not  only  for  the  quaintness  of  its  style,  but 
also  for  its  genuine  qualities.  None  other  gives  a  pleas- 
anter  picture  of  life  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

As  the  mood  of  the  Elizabethan  period  declined,  intel- 
lect and  fancy  took  the  place  of  creative  imagination. 
Oharaoteria-  ^^^  great  revolution  was  religious  as  well  as 
tics  of  the        political,  and  a  large  part  of  the  writings  is  con- 

Literatnre  of.  .i  i  ,.  j.  i»n 

the  Puritan  troversiai  or  dogmatic  and  m  consequence  tails 
Period.  outside   the   catalogue  of  pure  literature,  and 

yet  it  is  the  expression  of  the  dominant  thought  of  the 
age.  Emerson  calls  Jeremy  Taylor  "the  Shakespeare  of 
divines,"  but  neither  he  nor  the  other  great  prose  artist, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  is  strictly  representative.  The  period 
was  an  episode  in  English  constitutional  history,  and  its 
literature  is  transitional  between  the  exuberance  of  the 
former  age  and  the  elegant,  temperate  refinement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  followed  by  a  period  of  reac- 
tion and  license.  Milton  is  the  great  literary  figure  of  the 
Revolution,  but  even  he  is  a  partisan.  Sermons  and  theo- 
logical writings  are  the  most  characteristic  product  of  the 
times  and,  as  said  before,  for  the  most  part  are  not  litera- 
ture in  the  true  sense. 

QUESTIONS 

In  **  Lycidas  **  can  any  general  plan  be  found  in  the  succession  of 
the  rhymes  and  the  metrical  scheme? 
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Compare  Milton's  treatment  of  grief  and  lamentation  in  the  '*  Lyci- 
das  "  with  Shelley's  in  his  "  Adonais." 

What  other  elegies  or  threnodies  in  oar  literature  may  be  classed 
with  the  two  just  mentioned? 

Analyze  the  first  pamphlet  on  "  Divorce  "  with  reference  to  (a)  er- 
roneous assumption  of  principles  or  premises,  and  (6)  strong  phras- 
ing and  eloquence. 

What  fundamentally  common  principle  have  Milton*s  "Areopa- 
gitica  "  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Liberty,  of  Prophesying  '*  ? 

What  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  group  called 
by  Dr.  Johnson  the  "Metaphysical  Poets"? 

Point  out  some  special  facts  and  incidents  showing  how,  during 
the  Puritan  period,  all  secular  and  intellectual  pursuits  were  largely 
subjected  to  religious  fanaticism. 
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After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  old  order  must  be  reinstated.     Charles  II. 
ffistorioal       ^^^  restored  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1660^. 
Sketch.  The  rights  of  the  subject  were  secured  and  the 

powers  of  the  monarch  were  limited  by  the  recognition  of 
many  of  the  constitutional  changes  inaugurated  under  the 
"  Long  Parliament."  Episcopacy  was  reestablished,  and 
many  of  the  leading  Puritans  joined  their  brethren  who 
had  fled  to  New  England  early  in  the  century.  The  rigid 
social  system  of  the  Puritans  was  abolished,  but  unfor- 
tunately many  of  the  Puritan  virtues,  temperance,  manli- 
ness, and  devotion  to  formal  duty,  also  suffered  temporary 
eclipse.  The  king  was  one  half  French  in  blood,  his 
mother  being  a  daughter  of  the  great  Henry  IV.,  his 
exile  was  passed  in  France,  and  he  had  learned  to  regulate 
his  life  by  the  worst  French  standards.     The  morals  of  the 
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court  circle  were  incredibly  degraded;  but  just  as  we  can- 
not suppose  the  entire  body  of  Englishmen  to  have  become 
narrow-minded,  repressed,  and  fanatical,  during  the  years 
of  Puritaii  supremacy,  so  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have 
become  entirely  profligate  under  the  Restoration.  The 
temporary  supremacy  of  a  party  does  not  alter  the  perma- 
nent character  of  a  people. 

The  dominant  party,  however,  gave  the  tone  to  the 
literary  expression,  and  the  reaction  from  repression 
carried  it  to  the  extreme  of  license.  In  the  Elizabethan 
age  a  certain  freedom  of  expression  was  tolerated  which 
allowed,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  language  that  to  us 
seems  coarse,  but  in  the  literature  of  the  Restoration  the 
sentiments  are  coarse,  judged  not  by  the  conventional 
standards  of  one  age,  but  by  permanent  moral  standards. 
In  particular  the  dramas  of  the  period  are  corrupt  and 
corrupting.  Many  of  the  plays  turn  on  seduction  or 
adultery,  and  a  few  are  so  decidedly  cynical  and  unwhole- 
some as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  our  literature.  The  romantic 
standard  of  the  Elizabethans  was  trailed  in  the  mire,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  much  of  the  Restoration  drama  is  as 
poor  artistically  as  it  is  false  morally,  and  need  be  read 
only  by  those  who  are  compelled  to  make  a  study  of  the 
period. 

In  1685  Charles  11.  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  James  II.,  an  avowed  Romanist,  and  by  his  nature 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  absolution  and  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  advance  of  constitutional  liberty.  His 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  and  his  attempts  to 
reinstate  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  brought  about  armed 
resistance  which  ended  in  his  deposition  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  husband,  William  of 
Orange,  also  a  grandson  of  Charles  L,  as  joint  sovereigns. 
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With  them  the  final  stage  in  the  development  of  modern 
Protestant,  constitutional  England  opens.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  (1662),  the  publication  of  New- 
ton's theory  of  light  (1671),  and  his  mathematical  works 
(1665-1689)  mark  the  foundations  of  modern  science  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  lines  of  thought  which  received 
such  great  development  in  the  next  two  centuries. 

John  Dryden  is  the  most  considerable  literary  figure 
of  this  age.  He  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  England 
at  Aldwinkle  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  educated  at 
John  Dryden,  Westminster  School  and  at  Trinity  College, 
1631 1700.  Cambridge.  We  cannot  learn  that  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  college.  Indeed,  there  was  noth- 
ing precocious  or  brilliant  about  him,  and  he  was  always 
more  marked  for  sense  and  vigor  than  for  genius.  Although 
he  remained  seven  years  at  the  university,  he  seems  to 
have  cherished  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  known.  In  one  of  his 
later  prologues  recited  at  Oxford,  he  says  of  himself :  — 

"  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother  university ; 
Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  engage, 
He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age." 

Those  four  lines  in  the  rhymed  pentameter  or  heroic 
couplet,  the  favorite  meter  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  are  as 
different  in  slyle  from  anything  Elizabethan  as  well  can 
be.  The  main  structural  difference  consists  in  making 
each  line  a  grammatical  unit,  so  that  in  most  cases  the 
marks  of  punctuation  come  at  the  ends  of  the  lines.  This 
is  called  the  end-stopt  method,  and  lends  itself  to  senten- 
tious epigram,  but  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  monotonous 
singsong.      The  other  method  of  making  the  grammar 
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overlap  the  metrical  structure  so  that  even  the  periods 
come  sometimes  into  the  middle  of  the  lines,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  Chaucer's  couplets,  is  called  the  over- 
flow or  mid-stopt  verse,  and  is  the  style  adopted  by 
Marlowe  in  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  and  later  by  Keats  in 
"Endymion"  and  "Sleep  and  Poetry."  It  is  more  flow- 
ing and  graceful,  but  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  rhythmic 
prose  in  which  the  rhymes  are  submerged  by  falling  on 
unimportant  words.  Dryden  in  his  plays  uses  almost 
exclusively  the  end-stopt  rhyming  couplet,  and  at  his  death, 
in  1706,  and  for  a  century  afterward,  it  was  accepted  as 
the  proper  form  for  serious  verse,  and  was  carried  to  per- 
fection by  Alexander  Pope. 

Dryden's  life  was  spent  in  London  as  a  playwright  and 
man  of  letters.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays,  usually 
in  rhyme.  Most  of  them  come  under  the  head  of  heroic 
plays,  the  characters  being  historic  or  pseudo-historic.  Of 
these  "  All's  for  Love,"  based  on  the  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra story,  is  one  of  the  best,  but  they  all  seem  to  us  very 
tedious,  and  need  be  read  only  by  those  who  wish  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  theater  of  this  time.  Bits  of  splen- 
did declamation  can  be  found, — Dryden  is  always  vigorous, 
—  but  the  plays  are  artificial  structures,  and  their  interest 
depended  on  a  literary  fashion  which  is  past.  There  is 
not  enough  of  the  stuff  of  genuine  human  nature  in  them 
to  give  them  vitality.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  literary  workman- 
ship. 

Dryden's  earlier  poems  are,  "Astrea  Redux,"  on  the 
return  of  the  king,  and  ''  Annus  Mirabilis,"  1666,  the  year 
Dryden's  ^^  ^^^®  great  fire  in  London.  For  some  fourteen 
Earlier  years  after  this  he  wrote  little  besides  plays,  in 
Poems.         which,  indeed,  are  some  beautiful  songs,  though 
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for  the  most  part  defaced  by  the  coarseness  of  expression 
characteristic  of  the  time.  After  1680  he  took  up  a  form 
of  wi'iting  in  which  he  is  held  to  be  without  an  equal, — 
political  and  social  satire.  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
"Mac  Flecknoe,"  and  "The  Medal"  are  very  powerful 
satires.  "  Absalom "  is  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
"  Achitophel "  is  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  other 
prominent  personages  of  the  day  are  represented  by  Hebrew 
names.  Of  "  Doeg  "  (Elkanah  Settle),  a  very  minor  poet 
of  the  day,  he  says  :  — 

"  Doeg  without  knowing  how  or  why 
Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody, 
Spurred  boldly  on  and  dashed  through  thick  and  thin, 
Through  sense  and  nonsense  never  out  nor  in, 
Free  from  all  meaning  whether  good  or  bad, 
And  in  one  word,  heroically  mad. 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 
But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 
And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled  all  was  well. 
Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire, 
For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill-nature. 
He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  think, 
All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink." 

Dryden's  satire  in  some  instances  seems  to  us  too  per- 
sonal and  coarse  for  the  utterance  of  a  gentleman,  but  he 
had  received  great  provocation  from  Shadwell  and  Settle, 
and  the  age  tolerated  a  vigorous  personal  invective  which 
would  now  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  slight 
injection  of  this  astringent  medicine  would  not  benefit 
the  health  of  our  political  society  to-day.  It  would  cer- 
tainly reach  many  who  are  indifferent  to  tolerant  criticism 
and  veiled  sarcasm.  Fools  and  knaves  must  be  hit  hard, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  most  of   Dryden's  victims 
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came  under  one  of  these  categories.     At  all  events  he  hit 
them  pretty  hard. 

Dryden's  final  work  consisted  of  two  didactic  or  argu- 
mentative poems ;  "  Religio  Laici,"  a  defense  of  the 
Hi9  Later  ChuTch  of  England,  and  "  The  Hind  and  the 
Poems.  Panther,"  a  defense  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  which  in  his  later  years  he  became  a  convert.  In 
consequence  he  lost  his  position  as  poet  laureate  upon 
the  deposition  of  James  II.,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  was 
again  compelled  to  turn  to  literary  labor  for  a  living. 
He  translated  Virgil  and  some  other  classical  authors, 
and  modernized  portions  of  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales." 
The  work  was  well  done,  though  of  course  very  inferior 
to  the  originals,  and  was  well  received.  At  present  Dry- 
den  is  best  known  by  two  artificial  lyrics,  "  St.  Cecilia's 
Day"  and  "Alexander's  Feast." 

Dryden's  great  service  to  letters  was  the  development 
of  prose.  Previous  to  his  day  men  of  genius  like  Bacon, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Richard 
Hooker  had  produced  splendid  and  enduring  works  in 
English  prose,  but  the  style  of  all  was  highly  Latinized 
and  cumbrous,  and  their  writings  owe  their  vitality  to 
poetical  rather  than  to  prose  qualities.  They  have  indefi- 
nite ideas  about  the  proper  construction  of  the  English 
sentence,  and  the  character  and  amount  of  the  thought  it 
should  contain,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Dryden  set  the 
model  of  a  clear,  strong,  natural  style  of  working  prose 
for  his  successors.  His  letters,  dedications,  and  prefaces 
are  full  6i  sound  sense,  wit,  and  judicious  literary  criti- 
cism in  a  form  which,  if  it  lacks  the  charm  of  Addison's 
quiet  humor  and  urbanity,  is  a  better  type  for  every-day 
use  than  anything  produced  for  a  century  after.  The 
essentially  manly  quality  of  his  mind  is  evident  in  every 
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line.     In  one  of  his  prefaces  he  writes  on  the  subject  of 
translation  :  — 

"  No  man  is  capable  of  translating  poetry  who  besides  a  genius  to 
that  art  is  not  a  master  of  his  author's  language  and  of  his  own :  nor 
must  he  understand  the  language  only  of  the  poet,  but  his  particular 
turn  of  thoughts  and  expression  which  are  the  characters  that  distin- 
guish and  as  it  were  individuate  him  from  all  other  writers.  When 
we  are  come  thus  far  it  is  time  to  look  into  ourselves,  to  conform  our 
genius  to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either  the  same  turn  if  our  tongue 
will  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  the  dress,  not  to  alter  or  destroy 
the  substance.  The  like  care  must  be  taken  of  the  more  outward 
ornaments,  the  words.  When  they  appear,  which  is  but  seldom, 
literally  graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the  author  that  they  should  be 
changed ;  but  since  eveiy  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  properties 
that  what  is  beautiful  in  one  is  often  barbarous,  nay,  sometimes  non- 
sense in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator  to  the 
narrow  compass  of  his  author's  words.  It  is  enough  if  he  choose  out 
some  expression  which  does  not  vitiate  the  sense.  I  suppose  he  may 
stretch  his  chain  to  such  a  latitude,  but  by  innovation  of  thought, 
methinks  he  breaks  it.  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  another  may  be 
transfused,  and  yet  not  lost." 

The  vigor  and  straightforward  common  sense  of  Dry- 
den's  thought  in  the  above  is  as  evident  as  the  modern- 
ness  of  the  style.  From  Dryden's  time  down  through 
Addison,  Steele,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Burke,  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
Macaulay,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Newman,  Froude,  Stev- 
enson, and  Pater,  prose  has  been  an  instrument  capable  of 
expressing  thought  in  an  intelligible  manner,  varying  af 
course  in  tone  with  the  individual  and  with  the  age,  but 
at  least  subject  to  a  certain  standard,  and  more  and  more 
recognized  as  a  literary  art.  Much  of  the  prose  before 
Dryden's  time  has  the  charm  of  quaintness,  and  occasional 
passages  rise  to  the  level  of  poetry  in  dignity  and  melody 
of  diction,  but  it  lacks  the  true  English  form  which 
Dryden  gave  it. 
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With  the  decadence  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  there 
came  a  disposition  to  prune  extravagances  of  language 
in  poetry,  to  write  according  to  a  certain  model 
Po6tio  agreed  on    by   literary   authority,   to  look   to. 

Style.  France  instead  of  Italy  for  inspiration,  and  to 

be  governed  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  classic,  espe- 
cially Latin,  culture  rather  than  to  trust  to  individual 
inspiration  or  to  make  daring  experiments.  This  con- 
servatism and  formal  correctness  is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  characteristic  of  the  entire  eighteenth  century 
(when  letters  were  "  polite,"  that  is,  'poli  or  polished) 
as  distinguished  from  the  seventeenth  century.  Dryden's 
use  of  rhyme  in  tragedy,  and  his  confession  that  "  within 
Shakespeare's  magic  circle  none  durst  tread  but  lie,"  and 
that  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  were  "the  great  race 
before  the  flood,"  are  indications  of  the  feeling  he  had 
that  the  spirit  of  ther  age  had  changed.  The  formal 
change  in  poetic  style  is  evident  even  in  his  predecessor, 
Waller,  who  lived  well  into  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
Poetry  became  unromantic  and  remained  so  with,  few 
exceptions  until  the  time  of  Thomas  Gray,  1750.  The 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  be  referred  to  again 
when  Ave  speak  of  the  Georgian  period.  The  general 
tone  of  this  change  is  illustrated  by  the  song  in  "  Cym- 
beline"  that  William  Collins  substituted  for  the  one 
Shakespeare  wrote,  and  the  change  is  the  more  striking 
because  Collins  was  much  more  romantic  and  individual 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

Shakespeare's  words  are  :  — 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone  and  taen  thy  wages : 
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Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust. 

"  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o*  the  great. 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic  must 
All  follow  this  and  come  to  dust. 

*<  Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder  stone ; 
Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan : 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

<<  No  exorciser  harm  thee  I 

Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  I 

Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  I 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  I 

Quiet  consummation  have ; 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave ! " 

Collins  changed  this  to  the  following  :  — 

*<  To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom. 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

<<  No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove ; 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here 
And  melting  virgins  tell  their  love. 

"  No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  : 
The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew : 

"  The  redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours, 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
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With  hoary  moss  and  gathered  flowers, 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

"  When  howling  winds  and  beating  rain 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell ; 
Or  midst  the  chase,  on  every  plain 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwelL 

<'  Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 
For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more, 
And  mourned  till  Pity's  self  be  dead/' 

CoUins's  version  is  not  without  beauty  and  plain- 
tiveness,  but  it  lacks  strength  and  truth  of  sentiment. 
The  rhymes  are  all  perfect,  the  diction  is  "correct  and 
pleasing,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say  (if  we  except  the 
expression  "  female  fays "),  and  nothing  so  common  as 
*'  chimney-sweepers  "  is  alluded  to,  but  the  whole  thing  is 
unreal.  The  Elizabethan  vigorous  simplicity  is  replaced 
by  Augustan  polish,  and  the  change  is  illustrative  of  the 
change  that  comes  over  the  form  and  spirit  of  poetry 
as  we  pass  from  the  seventeenth  into  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  minor  dramatists  of  the  Restoration  —  Congreve, 
Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  and  Etheredge — are  representative 
Drama  of  the  figures,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  restrict  our 
Sestoration.  notice  of  them  to  the  first.  The  comedy  which 
satirizes  the  follies  and  foibles  of  society,  illustrated  in 
the  next  generation  by  Sheridan's  "  School  for  Scandal " 
and  Goldsmith's  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  was  brought 
to  great  perfection.  Its  tone,  at  first  decidedly  immoral, 
called  forth  a  severe  attack  from  a  clergyman  named 
Collier,  and  Dryden  himself  acknowledged  that  the  rebuke 
was  at  least  in  part  deserved.     Since  then  the  English 
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stage,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  importations  of 
French  plays,  has  rarely  been  immoral,  though  rarely  rising 
much  above  the  level  of  cheap  entertainment. 

Although  Congreve  was  not  born  till  1670  and  lived  till 
1729,  his  success  was-  attained  so  early  (1693),  and  his 
TtTMv  productive  period  was  so  short,  terminating  in 

Congreve,  1700,  that  he  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  group 
1670-1729.  known  as  "comic  dramatists  of  the  Restora- 
tion." Congreve  is  rather  the  typical  figure  among  them, 
and  the  "Old  Bachelor,"  the  "Double  Dealer,"  and 
"Love  for  Love"  and  the  "Way  of  the  World"  are 
the  best  representatives  of  the  plays  of  the  period, 
which  aimed  to  give  a  witty  and  entertaining  picture 
of  social  folly  and  intrigue.  All  are  in  prose,  and  the 
dialogue  is  extremely  lively  and  natural.  The  characters 
9.re  contemporary  men  and  women,  and  the  plays  are 
comedies  in  the  sense  of  not  being  tragedies.  They  are 
not  thoughtful  enough  for  true  comic  satire,  nor  do  they, 
like  some  of  the  plays  of  Moliere,  who  was  just  achieving 
his  fame  in  France  and  being  adapted  *4nd  imitated  in 
England,  reach  deep  into  human  nature  with  serious  sug- 
gestion. Congreve  essayed  blank-verse  tragedy  once  in 
the  "Mourning  Bride,"  and  although  this  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  for  a  century,  it  is  too  artificial  to  rank  among 
the  great  dramatic  pictures  of  life.  As  pictures  of  man- 
ners Congreve's  comedies  are  valuable,  since  they  undoubt- 
edly give  a  lively  presentation  of  the  fashionable  society 
of  his  day.  The  author  always  assumed  to  be  a  man  of 
fashion  and  wit  writing  for  amusement,  and  told  Voltaire, 
who  came  to  visit  him,  that  he  wished  to  be  considered 
"merely  as  any  other  gentleman  of  no  literary  fame." 
The  great  Frenchman  replied  very  naturally  that  "  if  that 
had  been  the  case  he  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble 
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to  call  upon  him."  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  Dryden 
disproved  the  current  idea  that  literary  men  are  always 
jealous  of  the  success  of  a  younger  aspirant,  by  hearty  and 
generous  praise  of  the  "  Old  Bachelor"  and  the  "  Double 
Dealer."  Had  Congreve  been  born  in  a  different  age  or 
had  he  been  a  man  of  more  serious  penetration  into  human 
nature,  his  plays  might  have  contained  some  of  the  great, 
typical  stage  figures  in  which  comedy  satirizes  human 
nature  and  society  so  artistically  that  they  remain  true 
for  all  time.  Congreve  is  a  much  more  important  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  theater  than  in  the  history  of  the 
drama.  It  should  be  remembered  that  during  this  period 
stage  machinery  and  stage  setting  were  much  improved 
and  that  the  female  parts  were  first  acted  by  women 
instead  of  boys. 

Samuel   Butler,  about  whose  early  life  very  little   is 
known,  is  the  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  a  doggerel  poem 
of  some  ten  thousand  rattling,  jingling  verses, 
Butler,  ridiculing  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 

1612-1680.  which  had  great  success  in  its  day,  arid  was  much 
liked  by  Charles  II.  The  scheme  of  the. poem  is  to 
represent  the  knight  and  justice  of  the  peace,  "  Hudi- 
bras," and  his  squire  or  clerk,  Ralpho,  as  engaged  in 
ludicrous  adventures  -  against  the  harmless  amusements 
of  the  populace,  and  courting  a  lady,  consulting  a  lawyer, 
and  the  like.  There  is  not  much  plot  or  story,  indeed  the 
poem  is  frank  burlesque.  But  the  liveliness  of  the  rat- 
tling meter,  the  extraordinarily  ingenious  similes,  and  the 
astonishing  rhymes,  make  it  possible  to  read  parts  of 
"Hudibras"  even  now  without  weariness.  But  it  suffers 
just  as  Congi-eve's  plays  do  from  the  lack  of  any  grasp 
of  human  nature  or  underlying  seriousness  of  conception 
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of  life.  The  difference  between  it  and  "  Don  Quixote  "  in 
this  regard  is  profound.  "  Hudibras  "  is  good-humored, 
"  HudU  extravagant  fun,  resting  on  no  foundation  what- 
braa.**  ever  except  temporary  party  feeling,  and  con- 

sequently to  us  it  is  meaningless.  It  is  full  of  verbal 
wit,  and  has  given  many  familiar  quotations  to  current 
literature  which,  however,  unlike  those  from  Pope,  are 
gradually  dropping  out  of  use.  A  few  extracts  will  show 
the  character  of  the  work. 

The  Learning  of  Hudibras 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 

Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic ; 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  'twizt  south  and  southwest  side ; 

On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 

Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute ; 

He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 

Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 

He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 

And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 

A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 

And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 

He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation  : 

And  pay  with  ratiocination  : 

««««««« 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope. 

Religion  op  Hudibras 

For  his  religion  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit. 

'Twas  Presbyterian,  true  blue ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 

Of  errant  saints  —  whom  all  men  grant 

Tq  be  the  ti'ue  church  militant ; 
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Such  as  do  find  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  questions  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  sword  and  fire  and  desolation 
A  godly  thorough  reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended; 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss. 
««««««« 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to ; 
StiU  so  perverse  and  opposite 
As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite. 

Although  Bunyan's  inspiration  is  thoroughly  Puritan 
in  spirit,  and  although  he  served  in  the  Parliamentary 
John  Bnnyan,  ^rmy,  yet  his  great  allegory  was  written  while 
1628-1688.  he  lay  in  prison  during  the  Restoration  period, 
and  was  not  printed  till  1677.  Bunyan  was  born  at 
Elstow  near  Bedford.  His  father  was  a  tinker,  and 
his  son  was  bred  to  the  same  trade,  which  was  not 
one  held  in  much  respect.  In  1645  he  served  in  the 
Parliamentary  army.  As  a  young  man  he  was  sub- 
ject to  religious  mania,  imagining,  like  Luther,  that 
devils  surrounded  him,  and  that  he  could  hear  their 
promptings  to  evil.  The  fact  that  he  experienced  in  his 
own  soul  religious  melancholy  and  despair,  and  that  his 
imagination  was  so  vivid  that  hallucinations  were  real  to 
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him,  gives  his  great  allegory,  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  an  air 
of  reality  that  is  entirely  absent  from  the  "Faerie  Queene." 
It  is  the  jouri5al_of  a  soul,  passing  from  the  conviction  of 
sin»  through  despair  to  Teligious  peace.  To  resume  the 
outline  of  Bunyan's  life :  he  joined  the  Baptists,  became  a 
preacher,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  confined  in  Bed- 
ford jail,  with  short  intervals  of  partial  liberty,  for  twelve 
years.  In  1671  Charles  II.  annulled  the  penal  laws  against 
Romanists  and  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  Bunyan 
then  regained  his  liberty.  During  his  imprisonment  he 
learned  the  trade  of  lace-making  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
and  .began  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  This  was  published 
about  1678.  Previously  he  had  written  a  history  of  his 
conversion  called  "  Grace  Abounding."  In  1684  he  wrote 
the  second  part  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  soon  after 
another  allegory  called  the  "  Holy  War."  He  became  one 
of  the  greatest  popular  preachers  of  England. 

Bunyan's  two  books  were  the  Bible  and  Foxe's  "Acts 
and  Monuments  of  the  Martyrs,"  but  his  knowledge  of 
**Piiffrim*8  these  was  exhaustive.  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
Progress.'*  has  passcd  through  more  editions  than  any  other 
book  except  the  Bible,  and  is  unique  in  this,  that  cultured 
people  overlooked  the  palpable  fact  that  it  was  a  work  of 
genius  until  it  was  forced  upon  their  notice  by  the  verdict 
of  the  unliterary.  It  is  popular  literature  very  much  as 
the  old  ballads  are.  It  went  through  some  ten  or  twelve 
editions  before  the  author  died,  and  he  himself  says  with 
pardonable  pride  that  "in  New  England  his  dream  was 
the  daily  subject  of  the  conversation  of  thousands,  and 
was  thought  worthy  to  appear  in  superb  binding." 

First  among  the  literary  merits  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
—  besides  the  subtle  qualities  of  unity  and  vigor  of  nar- 
ration— is   the    homely   force   of    Bunyan's   vocabulary. 
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ApoUyon  straddles  across  the  path  and  says  to  Christian, 
"No  further  shalt  thou  come,  for  here  will  I  spill  thy 
soulJ*^  Giant  Despair  beats  the  pilgrims  in  the  "stinking 
dungeon"  with  a  "grievous,  crabtree  cudgel."  "When 
Mr.  Cerberus  and  Mr.  Profane  did  meet  they  were  pres- 
ently as  great  as  beggars."  "By  this  time  they  were  got 
to  the  Enchanted  Ground  where  the  air  naturally  tended 
to  make  one  drowsy.  And  that  place  was  all  grown  over 
with  briars  and  thorns.  Nor  was  there  on  all  this  ground 
so  much  as  one  inn  or  victualling  house  therein  to  refresh 
the  feebler  sort.  Here,  therefore,  was  grunting  and  puff- 
ing and  sighing,  while  one  tumbleth  over  a  bush,  another 
sticks  fast  in  the  dirt,  and  the  children  some  of  them  lost 
their  shoes  in  the  mire.  While  one  cries  out,  '  I  am  down,' 
and  another,  'Ho,  where  are  you?'  and  a  third,  'The 
bushes  have  got  such  fast  hold  on  me,  I  think  I  cannot 
get  away  from  them.'  " 

The  second  merit  which  strikes  us  is  the  life  and 
naturalness  of  the  characters.  This  is  partly  a  result  of 
the  extremely  natural  and  homely  language  they  use.  In 
the  preface  to  "  Grace  Abounding,"  Bunyan  says,  "  I  could 
have  stepped  into  a  style  much  higher  than  this  in  which 
I  have  here  discoursed,  and  could  have  adorned  all  things 
more  than  here  I  have  seemed  to  do,  but  I  dare  not.  I  may 
not  play  in  the  relating  of  them,  but  be  plain  and  simple, 
and  lay  down  the  thing  as  it  was.^^  He  has  the  same  instinc- 
tive regard  for  "  the  thing  as  it  was  "  in  his  "  Vision  "  and 
deals  with  his  imagination  as  truthfuUj'  as  he  does  with  his 
memory.  In  the  trial  of  Faithful  in  the  town  of  Vanity 
Fair,  he  gives  what  is  no  doubt  a  realistic  transcript  of  the. 
deliberation  of  one  of  the  cruel  Judge  Jefifreys's  juries :  — 

"  Then  went  the  jury  out,  whose  names  were  Mr.  Blindman,  Mr. 
No-good,  Mr.  Malice,  Mr.  Love-lust,  Mr.  Live-loose,  Mr.  Heady,  Mr. 
Johnson's  lit.  — 16 
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High-mind,  Mr.  Enmity,  Mr.  Liar,  Mr.  Cruelty,  Mr.  Hate-light,  and 
Mr.  Implacable.  ...  And  first,  Mr.  Blindman,  the  foreman,  said,  *I 
see  clearly  that  this  man  is  a  heretic'  Then  said  Mr.  No-good,  *  Away 
with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth.'  *  Ay,'  said  Mr.  Malice,  *  for  I  hate 
the  very  looks  of  him.'  ...  '  Hang  him,  hang  him,'  said  Mr.  Heady. 
'  A  soiTy  scrub,'  said  Mr.  High-mind.  '  My  heart  riseth  against  him,' 
said  Mr.  Enmity.  <  He  is  a  rogue,'  said  Mr.  Liar.  *  Hanging  is  too 
good  for  him,'  said  Mr.  Cruelty.  Then  said  Mr.  Implacable,  *  Might 
I  have  all  the  world  given  me  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to  him,  there- 
fore let  us  forthwith  bring  him  in  guilty  of  death,'  and  so  they  did." 

In  giving  characteristic  names  to  his  minor  characters 
and  individualizing  them  with  a  subtle  harmony  with 
the  names,  Bunyan  is  equal  to  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 
Bunyan's  names  are  of  course  allegorical,  but  they  are  not 
mere  abstract  qualities  tacked  on  as  appellations ;  they 
help  tell  the  story.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
"Mr.  By-ends,"  "Mr.  Worldly- wiseman,"  "Mrs.  Bat's- 
eyes,"  and  "Madam  Wanton."  "A  young  woman,  her 
name  was  Dull,"  "  Old  Mr.  Honest,"  and  many  others  are 
no  less  racy  and  descriptive. 

In  the  last  chapters  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  where  the 
company  wait  in  the  land  of  Beulah  by  the  side  of  the 
great  river  for  the  summons  to  cross  to  the  eternal  city, 
Bunyan  reaches  a  dignified  pathos  unexampled  in  all 
literature.  If  this  book  were  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
the  scholars  of  the  world  would  sound  its  praises,  but  as 
it  is  folk  literature  and  perfectly  intelligible,  it  is  neglected 
for  matter  entirely  inferior.  It  remains  one  of  the  great- 
est books  in  the  English  language,  and  no  other  nation  has 
anything  of  the  same  kind  to  compare  with  it. 

In  devotion  to  what  he  considered  his  religious  duty, 
Bunyan  was  not  less  heroic  than  Milton,  and  his  affec- 
tions were  so  much  stronger  than  Milton's  that  his  con- 
duct implies  a  far  more  attractive  type  of  heroism.     In 
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1660  he  was  sent  to  Bedford  jail  on  the  charge  of  "  preach- 
ing at  several  conventicles  to  the  great  disparagement  of 
the  government  of  the  Church  of  England."  As  he  would 
not  "  conform  "  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he  was  recom- 
mitted. He  was  then  thirty-two,  and  had  a  wife  and  four 
small  children,  one  of  whom  was  blind.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  live  on  but  the  charity  of  good  people.  "  I  found 
myself,"  said  Bunyan,  "encompassed  with  infirmities. 
The  parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hath  often 
been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the  pulling  of  the  flesh  from 
the  bones,  and  that  not  only  because  I  am  somewhat  too 
fond  of  these  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should  have 
often  brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and 
wants  that  my  poor  family  was  like  to  meet  with  should 
I  be  taken  from  them,  especially  my  poor  blind  child,  who 
lay  nearer  my  heart  than  all  besides.  Oh,  the  thought  of 
the  hardships  I  thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  go  under 
would  break  my  heart  to  pieces.  '  Poor  child,'  thought  I, 
'  what  sorrow  art  thou  like  to  have  for  thy  portion  in  this 
world !  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer  hunger, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I 
cannot  now  endure  the  wind  should  blow  upon  thee.'" 
It  is  his  great  warm  heart  in  which  the  family  affections 
are  securely  anchored,  no  less  than  his  devotion  to  an  ideal, 
possibly  a  narrow  ideal,  of  duty  —  that  has  made  the  Eng- 
lish Puritan,  the  true  American  citizen,  the  founder  of 
states  that  endure. 

In  the  Restoration  period  Dryden  was  a  literary  worker 
of  the  highest  class,  a  man  of  vigorous  understanding  and 
gifted  with  the  lyrical  faculty,  but  not  of  an  emotional 
or  imaginative  nature  delicate  enough,  nor  of  a  moral 
nature  strong  enough,  to  entitle  him  to  the  first  rank. 
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Bunyan,  from  the  literary  point  of  view  also  a  true  Eng- 
lish genius,  represents  the  substratum  of  religious  earnest- 
General  Char-  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  nation  which  underlay  the  frivolity 
acteriBtics  of  and  corruption  of  the  court  and  aristocratic 
of  the  society.     For  that  society  Samuel  Butler  jested 

Restoration,  thoughtlessly,  and  Wycherley  and  Congreve 
wrote  plays  uninspired  by  the  highest  ideal  of  dramatic 
art.  Under  their  influence  the  stage  ceased  to  be  what  it 
had  once  been,  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  national 
life,  and  became  what  it  has  been  ever  since,  an  amuse- 
ment and  distraction  for  fashionable  society.  It  seems 
incredible  that  a  poet  like  Dryden  could  have  so  far 
prostituted  his  powers  as  to  write,  even  in  so  dissolute 
an  age  as  that  of  Charles  II.,  a  parody  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Tempest,"  and  defile  so  pure  and  artistic  a  creation  with 
lewd  suggestions.  The  fact  that  this  poet,  who  so  fully 
appreciated  the  supreme  excellence  of  Shakespeare,  was 
guilty  in  collaboration  with  another  playwright  of  such 
profanation  is  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the 
low  taste  of  the  times. 

A  play  or  a  novel  may  be  said  to  contain  elements  of 
character,  of  manners,  and  of  incident.  Its  tone  may  be 
romantic  or  realistic,  it  may  cast  ideal  and  poetic  light 
over  life  or  it  may  use  the  language  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion and  represent  "life  as  it  is."  In  either  case  it  may 
be  true  or  false,  strong  or  weak.  In  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  both  in  the  poetic  and  romantic  and  in  the  realistic 
plays,  the  reader  usually  finds  the  characters  interesting, 
and  many  of  the  personages  were  conceived  by  the  writers 
as  human  beings  of  strong  passions  and  marked  individ- 
uality. They  are  plays  of  character.  The  element  of 
manners  is  also  present  but  subordinate ;  that  is,  we  find 
some  persons  who  are  types  of  a  social  class  in  whom  the 
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qualities  which  are  induced  by  environment  are  made 
prominent  at  the  expense  of  the  real  man.  This  element 
gives  us  the  stage  figures,  the  fop,  the  villain,  the  lover, 
and  the  rest,  sufficiently  amusing  in  representation  but 
not  discriminated  by  individual  qualities.  The  drama  of 
the  Restoration  gives  us  little  but  these.  The  dialogue 
is  witty  and  lively,  sometimes  brilliant,  but  the  comedies 
are  comedies  of  manners  rather  than  of  character.  In 
this  respect,  however,  they  are  literature,  for  the  pure 
comedy  of  manners,  though  an  outcome  of  the  French 
rather  than  of  the  English  mind,  has  its  own  charm  if  the 
art  which  produced  it  be  of  sufficient  delicacy  and  the 
spirit  of  true  comic  gayety  preside  at  its  birth.  In  inci- 
dent, too,  or  lively  and  amusing  plot  and  striking  situa- 
tions, the  comedies  of  the  Restoration  are  not  inferior. 
But  their  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  reflect  a  life 
the  standards  of  which  are  not  only  artificial,  but  vicious. 
Charles  Lamb  criticised  them  very  ingeniously  as  moving 
in  a  world  where  the  laws  of  morality  are  ignored  and 
honesty  is  regarded  as  non-existent.  But  such  a  world 
as  that  is  so  unreal  that  it  soon  ceases  to  be  amusing,  at 
least  to  healthy  English  minds.  For  these  reasons  the 
drama  of  the  Restoration,  though  representative  litera- 
ture, is  unpleasant  literature  even  when  it  abounds  in  wit 
and  vivacitj^  It  represents  a  phase  of  the  English  mind 
which  is  not  in  the  true  line  of  its  development.  Glitter- 
ing wit  cannot  long  hide  the  essential  ugliness  and  tire- 
someness of  impurity,  and  we  are  relieved  that  the  period 
of  the  Restoration  came  to  an  end  as  soon  as  it  did. 

QUESTIONS 

What  famous  American  burlesque  found  its  model  and  inspiration 
in  Butler's  "  Hudibras  "  ? 
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What  effect  did  the  Restoration  have  on  the  English  drama? 

Who  introduced  the  comedy  of  manners,  and  what  French  plays  in 
particular  formed  the  models? 

Show  by  a  citation  of  examples,  or  otherwise,  how  French  litera- 
ture influenced  English  literature  at  this  time  as  to  (a)  more  correct 
and  elegant  syntax,  (hi)  directness  of  expression,  (c)  symmetry  of 
form. 

Compare  fifty  lines  of  Dryden's  "Palamon  and  Arcite  "  with  Chau- 
cer's original,  and  show  where  the  former  loses  in  idiomatic  force  and 
poetic  picturesqueness. 

What  Spanish  dramatists  were  imitated  by  the  English  play  writers 
at  this  time  ? 
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Historically  the  period  of  the  Restoration  ends  with 
the  expulsion  of  James  II.,  as  dangerous  a  man  to  progress 
Historical  ^^^  ^^^®  national  development  as  was  his  father, 
Sketch.  Charles  I.     The  various  constitutional  barriers 

by  which  the  English  nation  has  limited  the  sovereign's 
power,  until  it  is  now  true  that  the  "king  can  do  no 
wrong,"  are  of  great  moment  to  the  human  race.  The 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  (1689)  marks  the  final 
defeat  of  absolutism  in  England,  and  the  period  of  literary 
license  might  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  same  date. 
But  the  changed  literary  tone  is  not  manifest  till  the 
eighteenth  century,  although  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
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seventeenth  tlie  grossness  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
expression  of  the  Restoration  drama  was  severely  rebuked 
in  1698,  by  a  pamphlet  written  by  Jeremy  Collier,  a  High 
Church,  non-juring  clergyman.  Again,  the  name  of  Queen 
Anne  is  associated  in  a  peculiar  way  with  the  well-known 
group  of  writers  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Her 
accession  (1702)  is,  therefore,  made  the  beginning  of  a 
new  literary  period  although  the  carnival  of  the  Restora- 
tion had  already  ended. 

During  this  period  the  military  and  maritime  power  of ' 
England  increased.  The  victories  of  Marlborough  on  the 
continent  aggravated  the  confidence  and  pride  of  the 
national  temper.  The  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
under  the  name  of  Great  Britain  removed  the  danger  of 
internal  dissension  and  promoted  the  material  prosperity 
of  both  nations.  The  settlement  of  the  succession  in  the 
Protestant  line  by  an  act  of  Parliament  made  a  religious 
dynastic  war  impossible.  The  first  two  Hanoverian 
kings  allowed  their  ministers  to  govern  and  made  little 
attempt  to  assert  the  royal  prerogative.  The  beginning 
of  the  singular  combination  of  executive  responsibility 
and  hereditary  kingship  which  the  English  government 
presents  to-day  was  made. 

In  literature  this  period  witnessed  the  beginning  of 
periodical  pamphlets  the  precursors  of  the  magazine  and 
Literary  the  daily  journal.  Writers  now  address  the 
Patronage,  reading  public  directly  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  publishing  houses  and  no  longer  seek  the  aid 
and  protection  of  a  wealthy  patron.  This  commercial 
relation  in  one  way  increases  and  in  another  diminishes 
the  independence  of  authors  and  the  dignity  of  the  literary 
profession.  They  address  the  public,  or  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  public,  and  are  subservient  to  public  opin- 
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ion  and  not  to  an  individual.  In  the  Queen  Anne  age, 
however,  a  vigorous  writer  could  influence  public  opinion 
and  was  rewarded  by  political  oflBce  somewhat  as  a  great 
journalist  is  now ;  for  government  by  parties  through 
Parliament  w^as  a  natural  result  of  the  increasing  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  Commons,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
party  were  naturally  the  most  valuable  patrons.  Patron- 
age still  existed  but  in  a  modified  form,  and  the  great 
publishing  houses,  looking  to  the  reading  public  for  sup- 
port, began  to  take  the  place  of  the  patron,  the  list  of 
subscribers,  and  the  small  printing  establishments  of  the 
former  age.  Changes  of  this  character  which  mark  the 
growth  of  democracy  and  widely  diffused  wealth  are 
necessarily  slow.  Their  initial  stages  can  be  traced  soon 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  but  in  their  modern  form 
they  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  Queen  Anne  period. 

The  age  of  Queen  Anne  is  marked  by  the  development 
of  what  may  be  called  "  social  prose."  This  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  the  short  story,  or  essay,  and  the  subject 
Addison,  is  usually  some  of  the  aspects  of  contemporary 
1672-1719.  Yiie,  The  spirit  is  ironical  or  gently  humorous, 
the  style  lucid,  graceful,  and  simple,  and  the  manner  marked 
by  refinement  and  a  general  air  of  good  breeding  and  ur- 
banity ;  the  aim,  instruction  combined  with  entertainment. 
It  is  civilized,  cultured,  and  intelligent,  but  not  destructive 
in  its  criticism  of  manners  and  life.  From  Addison  and 
Steele  it  can  be  traced  through  Goldsmith,  Lamb,  Irving, 
Curtis,  Holmes,  and  Warner,  as  the  expression  of  genial 
moralists  and  witty  reformers,  who  have  charm,  grace,  and 
distinction,  and  content  themselves  by  pointing  out  the 
ridiculous  side  of  vice  rather  than  its  hideousness  and 
repulsiveness.    This  quiet,  finished  prose  is  a  true  literary 
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form,  and  its  beginnings  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  of  Addison  and  Steele.  As  is  always  the 
case,  the  first  perfect  specimens  of  any  form  have  an  attrac- 
tion of  their  own  because  they  imitate  no  models,  and  the 
writers  who  initiate  a  new  form  are  entitled  to  credit  as 
inventors  or  pioneers  which  subsequent  followers  must  not 
expect  to  receive  although  they  may  excel  the  original 
masters  in  skill  of  handling  and  possibly  in  true  literary 
value. 

Addison  was  born  in  Wiltshire  on  the  1st  of  May,  1672. 
His  father,  Lancelot  Addison,  was  a  clergyman  of  culture 
and  accomplishment  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
theological  subjects.  Young  Addison  was  sent  to  Charter 
House  School  and  passed  from  there  to  Oxford,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  classical  scholar.  When  he 
was  twenty-two,  he  wrote  a  rhymed  "Account  of  the 
English  Poets,"  in  which  he  does  not  even  mention  Shake- 
speare. The  pen  was  just  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
political  instrument  for  influencing  public  opinion  at  this 
time,  and  Lord  Halifax  sought  to  attach  the  young  writer 
to  the  Whig  party,  and  procured  for  him  a  pension  which 
enabled  him  to  travel  on  the  continent.  Of  this  he  was 
deprived  by  the  death  of  King  William  in  1702,  and 
returned  to  England  with  his  fortunes  at  rather  a  low 
ebb.  In  1704,  however,  he  made  a  great  hit  with  his 
poem  "  The  Campaign,"  celebrating  Marlborough's  victory 
at  Blenheim.  He  was  made  Undersecretary  of  State, 
and  in  1708  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
the  position  once  held  by  the  poet  Spenser.  In  1702 
The  First  ^^'^  ^^st  daily  paper,  the  Daily  Courant^  was 
Newspapers,  printed,  and  although  it  was  but  a  very  small 
sheet,  it  ran  till  1735.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  number  of  short-lived  periodicals 
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appeared,  some  being  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
political  parties,  which  were  then  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
their  development,  some  containing  gossip  and  meager 
news.  Party  organization  comes  with  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  the  newspaper  is  necessary  to  the  party.  All 
were,  of  course,  in  an  embryonic  condition,  and  we  should 
hardly  dignify  the  Athenian^  Mercury^  or  the  Whig  Exam- 
iner with  the  name  of  newspaper  any  more  than  we  should 
consider  the  government  of  the  period  a  well-balanced 
constitutional  government.  However,  Richard  Steele 
established  in  1709  the  Tatler^  a  paper  to  appear  three 
times  a  week  at  the  price  of  a  penny,  and  to  contain 
'/Accounts  of  Gallantry,  Pleasure  and  Entertainment, 
Poetry,  Learning,  and  Foreign  and  Domestic  News." 

Addison  and  Steele  had  been  schoolmates,  and  Addison 
detected  the  hand  of  his  old  friend  in  the  fifth  number. 
He  wrote  to  Steele  offering  to  contribute,  and  his  aid  was 
gladly  accepted,  so  that  from  No.  18  Addison  became  a 
regular  contributor.  The  Tatler  was  discontinued  in 
1711,  and  a  few  months  later  the  Spectator  was  started  by 
the  two  friends.  The  fine  quality  of  Addison's  contribu- 
The  ''Spec-  tions  gave  the  paper  great  popularity.  Steele's 
tator."  are  hardly  inferior,  and  the  first  idea  of  the 

famous  club  which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  visits,  the  ses- 
sions of  which  are  recorded  by  the  Spectator^  was  Steele's. 
Addison  says,  shortly  after  the  paper  started,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Spectator  was  nearly  three  thousand, 
though  it  would  appear  that  toward  the  close  of  its  career 
nine  or  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold.  Addison's  papers 
number  274  against  236  contributed  by  Steele.  As  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  staff  of  editors  was  not 
understood,  the  early  papers  depended  on  the  energy  of 
one  or  two  men  and  were  never  long-lived.     In  conse- 
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quence  an  Augustan  periodical  runs  for  a  while,  and  is 
suddenly  discontinued  and  perhaps  revived  again  after 
a  few  months  in' a  manner  that  is  very  perplexing.  Thus 
the  Tatler  was  dropped  early  in  1711,  the  Spectator  was 
begun  on  the  1st  day  ot  March,  1711,  and  appeared  daily 
till  December,  1712,  reaching  555  numbers.  Then  it 
stopped,  and  Steele  set  on  foot  the  Guardian  in  March, 
1713,  which  ran  for  about  eight  months.  To  this  Addi- 
son contributed  fifty-three  papers.  Then  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1714  the  Spectator  was  revived  and  ran  half  a 
year.  To  this  Addison  contributed  twenty-four  papers. 
In  the  Spectator  is  contained  the  best  of  Addison's  work. 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  series  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  but  many  of  the  others  are  marked  by  the  grace, 
felicity,  and  humor  with  which  Addison  treated  topics  of 
current  interest. 

The  rest  of  Addison's  work,  though  dignified  and  schol- 
arly, is  not  by  itself  of  sufficiently  original  quality  to 
give  him  a  place  in  the  history  of  literature.    His  tragedy 
"  Cato  "  was  received  with  sfreat  favor,  because 

"  Cato, 

it  was  interpreted  as  reflecting  political  ques- 
tions, but  it  is  essentially  undramatic,  though  containing 
Gome  fine  rhetoric.  The  classic  idea  of  unity  of  place  is 
strictly  observed,  and  Voltaire  says  that  "  the  first  Eng- 
lish writer  who  composed  a  regular  tragedy  and  infused  a 
spirit  of  elegance  through  every  part  of  it  was  the  illus- 
trious Mr.  Addison."  Praise  from  the  man  who  consid- 
ered Shakespeare  a  "  barbarian  "  shows  how  far  the  idea 
of  formal  correctness  had  displaced  the  idea  of  free,  artistic, 
inspiration  as  a  canon  of  literary  criticism.  Indeed,  Addi- 
son's literary  criticisms  in  the  Spectator  are  about  the  first 
criticisms  based  on  systematic  principles  of  taste  in  the 
language.     He  is  the  reputed  author  of  another  play,  the 
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"  Drummer,"  which  does  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  His 
political  writings,  —  contained  principally  in  another  peri- 
odical, called  the  Freeholder^  which  alsO  ran  for  about 
six  months,  —  are  marked  by  good  sense,  moderation,  and 
unenthusiastic  patriotism. 

Addison's  prose  is  simple  and  intelligible,  and,  although 
he  undoubtedly  took  great  pains  to  make  it  finished,  and 
Addison^s  was  about  the  first  to  regard  prose  writing  as  an 
Prose.  art,  it  always  appears  natural  and  unaffected. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  lighter  humorous  treat- 
ment in  which  his  originality  is  not  marked  though  his 
ability  is  not  less  evident  than  in  more  elevated  and  seri- 
ous moralizing.  Italian  opera  had  just  been  introduced 
into  England  and  had  met  with  great  favor.  Addison 
himself  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera  called  "  Rosamond  " 
based  on  the  story  of  fair  Rosamond  of  Woodstock  and 
Queen  Eleanor,  but  the  music  was  so  poor  that  the  per- 
formance was  a  failure.  "  Hydaspes,"  to  which  he  refers, 
was  also  an  opera,  in  which  a  lion  was  killed  by  the  hero 
in  the  amphitheater. 

SiGNOR  NiCOLINI  AND  THE  LlON 

There  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afforded  matter  of  greater 
amusement  to  the  town  than  Signor  Nicolini's  combat  with  a  lion  in 
the  Haymarket,  which  has  been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries  I  must 
acquaint  the  reader  that  upon  my  walking  behind  the  scenes  last 
winter,  as  I  was  thinking  on  something  else,  I  accidentally  jostled 
against  a  monstrous  animal  that  extremely  startled  me,  and  upon  my 
nearer  survey  of  it,  it  appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant.  The  lion  seeing 
me  much  surprised,  told  me  in  a  gentle  voice  that  I  might  come  by  him 
if  1  pleased ;  for  says  he, "  I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  anybody."  I  thanked 
him  very  kindly  and  passed  by  him,  and  in  a  little  time  after  saw  him 
leap  upon  the  stage  and  act  his  part  with  very  great  applause.     It  has 
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been  observed  by  several  that  the  lion  has  changed  his  manner  of  act- 
ing twice  or  thrice  since  his  first  appearance,  which  will  not  seem 
strange  when  I  acquaint  the  reader  that  the  lion  has  been  changed 
upon  the  audience  three  several  times. 

The  first  lion  was  a  candle-snufPer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy, 
choleric  temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
killed  so  easily  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  besides  it  was  observed  of 
him  that  he  grew  more  surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  lion  ;  and 
having  dropt  some  words  in  ordinary  conversation,  as  if  he  had  not 
fought  his  best,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  upon  his 
back  in  the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr.  Nicolini  for 
what  he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  skin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  discard 
him ;  and  it  is  verily  believed  to  this  day  that  had  he  been  brought  upon 
the  stage  another  time  he  would  certainly  have  done  mischief.  Besides, 
it  was  objected  against  the  first  lion  that  he  reared  himself  so  high 
upon  his  hinder  paws  and  walked  in  so  erect  a  position,  that  he  looked 
more  like  an  old  man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  belonged  to  the  play- 
house, and  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  man  in  his  pro- 
fession. If  the  former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  sheepish,  for  his 
part ;  inasmuch  that,  after  a  short,  modest  walk  upon  the  stage,  he 
would  fall  at  the  first  touch  of  "  Hydaspes  "  without  grappling  with 
him  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  variety  of  Italian 
trips ;  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-colored 
doublet ;  but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for  himself  in  his  private 
character  of  a  tailor.  I  must  not  omit  that  it  was  this  second  lion 
who  treated  me  with  so  much  humanity  behind  the  scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  country  gentleman 
who  does  it  for  his  diversion,  but  desires  his  name  may  be  concealed. 
He  says  very  handsomely,  in  his  own  excuse,  that  he  does  not  act  for 
gain,  that  he  indulges  an  innocent  pleasure  in  it,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  pass  away  an  evening  in  this  manner  than  in  gaming  and  drinking ; 
but  at  the  same  time  says,  with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himself, 
that  if  his  name  should  be  known  the  ill-natured  world  might  call  him 
the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin.  This  gentleman's  temper  is  made  out  of  such 
a  happy  mixture  of  the  mild  and  the  choleric  that  he  outdoes  both  his 
predecessors,  and  has  drawn  together  greater  audiences  than  have  been 
known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative  without  taking  notice  of  a  ground- 
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less  report  that  has  been  raised  to  a  gentleman's  disadvantage,  of  whom 
I  must  declare  myself  an  admirer ;  namely,  that  Signor  Nicolini  and 
the  lion  have  been  seen  sitting  peaceably  by  one  another  and  smoking 
a  pipe  together  behind  the  scenes,  by  which  their  common  enemies 
would  insinuate  that  it  is  but  a  sham  combat  which  they  represent 
upon  the  stage;  but  upon  inquiry  I  find  that  if  any  such  corre- 
spondence has  passed  between  them  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was 
over,  when  the  lion  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the 
received  rules  of  the  drama.  Besides,  this  is  what  is  practiced  every 
day  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a 
couple  of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the 
court,  embracing  one  another  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

In  1716  Addison  married  a  widow  of  high  rank,  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  and  in  1717  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  an  upright  and  trustworthy  public  official 
though  constitutional  timidity  prevented  him  from  open- 
ing his  mouth  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  malignity 
of  Pope  has  caused  rather  an  unfavorable  impression  of 
Addison's  frankness  to  grow  up  in  the  public  mind. 
There  may  be  some  underlying  correspondence  to  reality 
in  the  famous  sketch  of  Atticus,  quoted  in  the  pages  on 
Pope,  —  the  portrait  is  so  lifelike  that  it  will  always  pass 
for  true,  —  but  the  story  that  Addison  indulged  in  wine 
too  freely  is  probably  a  pure  invention  of  the  poet,  who 
put  more  imagination  into  his  slander  than  he  did  into 
his  verse.  Addison  died  in  1719  at  the  age  of  forty-seven 
and  was  buried  by  night  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  left 
one  daughter,  who  died  unmarried  in  1797.  The  funeral 
service  is  finely  alluded  to  by  his  friend,  Tickell :  — 

"  Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  forever  to  the  grave  ? 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamps  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeding  things. 
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Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings ; 

What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  march  inspire, 

The  pealing  organ  and  the  pausing  choir; 

The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid. 

And  the  last  words  that  dust  to  dust  conveyed: 

While  speechless  o'er  the  closing  grave  we  bend. 

Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend  I 

Oh,  gone  forever ;  take  this  last  adieu, 

And  sleep  in  peace  next  thy  loved  Montague." 


Richard  Steele,  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated 
with  that  of  Addison,  was  born  in  Dublin  and  went  to 
^. ,    ,  the    Charter   House,   where   Addison  was  his 

Aiohard 

Steele,  schoolmate.     He  entered  the  armj^  as  a  trooper 

1672-1729.     j^j^^j  pQgQ  ^Q  g^  captaincy.     His  essay  or  treatise, 

the  "Christian  Hero,"  published  in  1701,  was  his  first 
literary  venture,  and  was  followed  by  a  number  of  come- 
dies of  which  the  "  Conscious  Lover  "  is  the  best.  During 
his  life  he  carried  on  at  different  times  no  less  than  four- 
teen periodicals,  of  which  the  Spectator  was  the  most 
successful.  Though  inferior  to  Addison  in  literary  gifts, 
Steele  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  originating  literary 
experiments  and  literary  ideas  which  the  genius  of  his 
friend  developed  successfully.  Personally  he  is  a  very 
attractive,  though  not  an  entirely  estimable  character. 
He  possessed  the  warm  heart  of  the  best  tj'pe  of  an  Irish- 
man, but  lacked  some  of  the  solid  and  stable  qualities 
which  make  repentance  result  in  a  permanent  change  of 
conduct.  Everybody  liked  him,  and  even  to  this  day  it 
is  natural  to  speak  of  him  as  "Dick"  Steele.  Without 
him  it  is  doubtful  if  Addison  would  have  developed  his 
talent  in  the  society  essay.  Like  Addison  he  earned  polit- 
ical preferment  by  his  pen  though  the  offices  he  held  were 
of  inferior  dignity. 
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Measured  either  by  the  volume  of  his  writings  or  by 
their  influence  in  the  literary  world,  Alexander  Pope  must 
.,      ,  be   reckoned   the  chief  poet   not  only  of  the 

Alexander  •*•  •' 

Pope,  Queen   Anne   period,   but    of    the   eighteenth 

1688-1744.  century.  Robert  Burns,  the  only  name  to  be 
mentioned  with  his,  is  of  such  a  radically  different  school 
that  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them.  He 
was  born  in  London,  the  year  of  the  "revolution"  that 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  and  the.  settlement 
of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  succession.  His  father 
was  a  Romanist,  and  at  that  time  the  adherents  of  that 
faith  were  subject  to  many  "  disabilities "  that  seem  very 
singular  to  us.  They  were  taxed  doubly  and  not  allowed 
to  own  real  estate  nor  to  become  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Their  children  were  not  allowed  to  attend  the 
great  public  schools,  then  as  now  feeders  to  the  univer- 
sities. Alexander  Pope's  education  was  therefore  desul- 
tory, but  he  made  up  by  quickness  and  aptitude  for  the 
lack  of  a  regular  training.  He  was  slender  and  sickly 
and  slightly  deformed,  and  spoke  of  his  life  as  one  "  long 
disease."  Though  a  Romanist,  he  was  not  a  very  zealous 
one,  and  his  creed  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with 
his  social  position  or  his  friendships.  Englishmen  are 
always  more  liberal  than  their  laws,  though  they  are  slow 
to  repeal  obsolete  ones  and  trust  to  common  sense  in 
administration  to  relieve  the  hardships  resulting  from 
outworn  statutes. 

Pope's  father  was  a  linen  draper,  and  having  accumu- 
lated a  modest  fortune  retired  to  Binfield,  a  village  about 
fifteen  miles  from  London,  on  the  outskirts  of  Windsor 
Forest.  The  son  received  some  instruction  from  a  priest, 
went  to  a  school  at  Twyford  for  a  short  time,  and  read 
and  studied  in  his  own  way.     He  is  said  to  have  written 
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his  "  Pastorals  "  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  as  they  were 
not  published  till  he  was  twenty-one,  and  Pope  was  one  of 
those  writers  who  are  very  diligent  in  revision,  no  doubt 
he  corrected  them  at  a  later  date.  His  "  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism" appeared  in  1711,  in  which  his  peculiar  merits  of 
point  and  epigram  appear  as  fully  as  in  anything  he 
wrote  afterward.  He  translated  the  "  Iliad "  and  the 
"Odj'^ssey"  into  heroic  couplets.  This  was  his  chief 
emploj'^ment  for  twelve  years,  and  on  its  completion  he 
moved  to  a  villa  near  Twickenham,  of  which  he  took  a 
life  lease.  This  place  is  inseparably  connected  with  his 
name.  His  other  writings  are  the  "Messiah,"  contrib- 
uted to  the  Spectator;  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  a  mock- 
heroic  on  the. stealing  of  a  lock  of  hair  by  Lord  Petrie 
from-  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  a  liberty  highly  resented  by 
the  lady's  relatives ;  the  "  Dunciad,"  a  literary  satire  in 
which  he  revenged  himself  for  all  the  affronts  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  suffered  from  the  minor  writers 
of  the  day;  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  a  philosophical  poem  ; 
"  Epistles,"  on  the  model  of  Horace  ;  and  a  number  of 
minor  pieces. 

Pope  wrote  almost  exclusively  the  heroic  couplet  in  the 
end-stopt  manner.  Indeed,  each  couplet  is  a  unit,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  in  all  his  verses  to  find  a  full  stop 
not  at  the  end  of  a  couplet,  except  in  the  short  speeches 
of  dialogue.  This  gives  his  verse  a  certain  monotonous 
character,  and  deprives  it  of  the  more  intricate  and  beau- 
tiful harmonies.  But  the  couplets  themselves  are  as  good 
as  they  could  possibly  be  made.  No  word  can  be  changed 
without  loss,  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  closing  lines  of 
the  "  Dunciad, "  Pope  reaches  such  vigorous  eloquence  as 
to  justify  his  rank.  Wit  and  point  we  always  find ;  the 
"  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot "  is  full  of  both  from  begin- 
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ning  to  end.  The  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  though  too  plainly 
artificial  to  give  us  any  pleasure  as  a  humorous  production, 
is  perfect  of  its  kind.  Pope  is  not  profound  any  more 
than  Addison  is,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  form  and  the  essence  of  poetry  has  entirely 
changed  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Then,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  the  tendency 
was  to  admit  in  religion  no  mystery,  and  in  art  nothing 
of  the  romantic  or  mystical.  Of  course  these  could  not 
always  be  kept  out,  for  they  force  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  certain  minds,  but  the  principles  regarded  in 
literary  production  were  common  sense,  correctness,  an 
absence  of  passion,  and  an  imitation  of  Roman  or  French 
models.  Similar  limitations  were  imposed  on  architec- 
ture, in  which,  strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  term  Gothic 
was  used  as  an  adjective  of  disparagement,  as  of  some- 
thing savage  and  rude.  Pope's  "  Homer  "  appears  to  us 
an  entirely  inadequate  translation  in  every  respect,  and 
the  heroic  couplet  an  impossible  meter  for  the  subject  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  poet  made  over  £5000  on  the  "  Iliad,"  and 
£4200  on  the  "Odyssey,"  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  the  largest  sums  ever  earned  by  any  writer 
so  young.  Out  of  the  money  received  for  the  "  Odyssey  " 
he  paid  two  assistants  £700  for  translating  twelve  books 
and  furnishing  the  notes,  retaining  for  himself  a  very 
large  "lion's  share."  The  great  scholar,  Bentley,  said, 
"  It  is  a  very  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  should  not 
call  it  Homer."  An  inferior  scholar  might  say  with  equal 
justice,  "  It  is  a  very  pretty  Homer,  but  you  mustn't  call 
it  a  poem."  Gibbon  said  it  "had  every  merit  except 
that  of  faithfulness  to  the  original."  Pope  was  actually 
advised  to  "put  Milton's  'Samson  Agonistes'  into  civi- 
lized costume,"  which   is  much   as  if  some   one  should 
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now  advise  the  laureate  to  modernize  Coleridge's  "Ancient 
Mariner." 

Pope  was  a  man  of  jealous,  suspicious  character,  given 
to  underhand  methods  and  even  to  deception.  But  he 
retained  the  affection  of  his  friends,  Swift,  Ga}^  Atter- 
bury,  and  Arbuthnot,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
the  poet  of  his  day.  He  has  given  more  familiar  quota- 
tions to  the  current  expression  of  the  world  than  any 
other  man  except  Shakespeare.  Some  of  his  lines  are 
almost  parts  of  the  English  language  ;  such  are  :  — 

"  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

<'  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

"  The  world  forgetting  by  the  world  forgot." 

"  Hills  peep  o'er  hills  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree." 

"  It  is  not  prose  but  poetry  run  mad." 

"  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease." 

**  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

"  Lo  I  the  poor  Indian." 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise." 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

"  An  honest  man*s  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

The  construction  of  epigrammatic  phrases  is  not  the 
highest  literary  achievement ;  still  it  is  an  achievement. 
Epigram-  ^"^  ^*  makes  Pope's  influence  a  living  one  in 
matic  spite  of  his  artificial  diction  and  limited  view 

Phrases,        ^f   ^£g^      'pj^jg   diction,   a   curious   medley   of 

classical  and  pseudo-pastoral  nouns  and  verbs  and  epithets. 
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and  a  vicious  use  of  personification,  is  the  most  wearisome 
method  ever  adopted  by  English  poets,  and  is  tolerable 
only  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  and  then  onl}'  for  a  brief 
period.  The  "  poet's  bays,"  the  "  Muse,"  the  "  conscious 
swain,"  the  "melting  nymph,"  the  "briny  main,"  the 
"frowning  chieftain,"  the  "tuneful  bard,"  the  "nodding 
plume,"  and  the  rest,  become  irritating  after  a  few  repeti- 
tions because  they  do  not  correspond  to  anything  real,  but 
are  mechanical  formulas.  The  first  time  that  a  garden  is 
called  a  "  soft  retreat,"  a  forest,  a  "  sylvan  scene,"  and  a 
meadow,  a  "flowery  mead,"  we  think  the  expressions 
may  be  a  happy  invention,  but  the  second  time  we  find 
the  same  terms  we  perceive  that  they  are  stock  phrases 
used  purposely,  and  we  wish  the  writer  would  take  John 
Bunyan's  advice  and  "set  down  the  thing  as  it  was." 
Pope  is  much  less  subject  to  this  artificial  diction  than 
his  imitators  are,  for  Pope  is  an  artist.  The  lines  on 
Addison  have  become  a  commonplace,  but  as  they  are  the 
best  verse  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  they  will  bear 
repetition.  He  has  woi'ked  up  to  Addison  through  the 
mention  of  lesser  men :  — 

A  Character  of  Addison 

Peace  to  all  such  1  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles  and  fair  fame  inspires; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne ; 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate,  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
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Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged ; 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  Senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  — 
Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

—  From  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 

James  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  educated 
at  Jedburgh  and  Edinburgh,  deserves  mention  not  so 
much  for  original  genius  as  for  having  kept 
Thomson,  alive  in  literature  the  love  for  natural  scenery 
1700-1748.  which  Pope,  essentially  an  urban,  or  at  best  a 
suburban  poet,  did  little  to  express  because  he  'did  not 
feel  it.  The  feeling  may  degenerate  into  a  sentimental 
regard  for  the  picturesque,  but  it  is  part  of  the  true  re- 
lation of  man  to  the  external  world.  Thomson's  "  Sea- 
sons" and  his  "Castle  of  Indolence"  although  rather 
artificial  in  diction,  are,  with  the  odes  of  Collins  and  Gray 
and  the  domestic  poems  of  Cowper  and  the  naturalistic, 
narrative  verse  of  Crabbe,  a  chain  running  through  the 
eighteenth  century,  connecting  the  poetic  thought  and 
manner  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth. (Goldsmith  might  also  be  included  in  the  line.) 
Outside  of  these  and  with  the  exception  of  some  songs 
and  ballads,  the  manner  of  Pope,  imitated  by  hundreds  of 
lesser  writers,  dominated  literary  fashion  till  the  advent 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 

The  "  Seasons "  appeared  in  1726,  and  the  "  Castle  of 
Indolence  "  in  1747.     This  last  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza 
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and  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  a  more  complicated  metri- 
cal structure  and  a  more  varied  harmony  than  the  heroic 
couplet  would  permit.  One  of  Thomson's  best  titles  to 
remembrance  is  that  he  wrote  the  popular  song  "Rule 
Britannia." 

William  Collins  was  born  at  Chichester,   and   passed 
through  Winchester  School  and  took  his  degree  at  Oxford 
(Magdalen  College)  in  1743.     His  life  was  an 
Ooiiins,  unfortunate  and  unhappy  one,  as  he  squandered 

1721-1759.  j^^g  fortune  and  suffered  from  poverty,  and  the 
cloud  of  insanity  rested  over  his  mind  and  finally  obscured 
it.  His  poetic  product  is  but  of  meager  bulk,  but  it  has 
the  lyrical  quality,  so  rare  in  that  age  of  measured  didac- 
ticism. He  kept  the  pure  poetic  faith  "  when  all  our  fathers 
worshipt  stocks  and  stones."  His  "  Odes,"  published  in 
1746,  have  considerable  fire  and  energy;  that  on  the  "Pas- 
sions "  is  most  admired,  but  his  merit  is  more  that  of  a 
transmitter  of  the  tradition  of  varied  stanzaic  forms  than 
that  of  an  original  creative  artist  in  verse.  The  "  Ode 
to  Evening"  is  marked  by  a  subdued  romanticism  and  a 
tone  of  serious  musing,  similar,  though  vainly  inferior  in 
beauty  of  embodiment,  to  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard."  Young,  Thomson,  and  Collins  are  poets 
who  derive  more  interest  from  their  relation  to  the  history 
of  poetry  than  from  their  own  merits.  CoUins's  version 
of  the  "  Dirge  in  Cymbeline,"  already  quoted  to  illustrate 
the  contrast  between  natural  vigor  and  sentimentality, 
is  the  most  musical  poem  he  wrote,  and  if  compared  with 
the  typical  eighteenth-century  heroic  verse  will  illustrate 
the  proposition  that  he  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  lyrical 
poetry,  and  if  compared  with  an  Elizabethan  song  will 
prove  how  far  lyrical  art  had  degenerated. 
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Jonathan  Swift  was  born  of  English  parents  at  Dublin, 
was  educated  at  the  Kilkenny  School  and  Trinity  College, 
and  passed  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Ireland  as 
Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.     Ulilike  many 

1667-1745.  j-^gjj  qJ  English  blood  brought  up  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  imbibe  Irish  characteristics. 
He  was  scornful,  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  radically  misan- 
thropic, though  generously  attached  to  his  personal  friends. 
He  says,  "  I  heartily  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called 
man,  though  I  heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  so 
forth."  The  expression  is  no  mere  rhetorical  affecta- 
tion, but  expresses  an  underlying  element  in  his  character. 
This  contempt  for  human  nature,  combined  with  wonder- 
ful power  of  forcible,  idiomatic  expression  and  of  realistic 
illustration,  makes  Swift  a  great  satirist.  His  moody, 
savage  misanthropy  made  him  one  of  the  most  unhappy 
of  men,  and  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  mind  made  him 
one  of  the  most  interesting  though  enigmatical  characters 
among  the  great  writers. 

Swift  was  graduated  speciali  gratia  and  spent  some  years 
as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Temple,  a  public  man  of  the 
period,  in  his  place  at  Moor  Park  in  Surrey.  He  received 
a  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Oxford  in  1692,  was  ordained  in 
Ireland,  and  was  given  a  small  living  there.  He  returned 
to  his  employment  with  Sir  William  in  1696  and  retained 
it  till  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1699.  He  remained  in 
England  for  some  years,  editing  Temple's  papers  and 
using  his  pen  in  the  interests  of  the  Whig  party.  He 
then  returned  to  Ireland,  but  was  sent  to  England  on  a 
semi-political  mission,  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  portion  of 
what  was  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  bounty "  for  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Church.  In  1710  he  joined  the  Tory 
party,  with  whose  policy  he  had  more  sympathy  than  with 
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that  of  their  opponents,  and  as  writer  for  the  Examiner 
became  a  power  in  the  state.  He  now  received  the  pre- 
ferment to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  his  friends  went  out  of  office,  and  he 
retired  to  Dublin.  Some  of  the  writings  which  have  con- 
tributed the  most  to  his  fame,  as  the  ''  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  had 
already  been  published.  The  "  Drapier's  Letters "  and 
"  Gulliver's  Travels  "  were  given  to  the  world  after  this. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  insanity.  He 
died  October  19,  1745,  and  is  buried  in  his  cathedral  with 
the  epitaph  written  by  himself  *'  Hie  depositum  est  corpus 
Jonathan  Suift  S.T.D.;  ubi  sceva  indignatio  cor  ulterius 
lacerare  nequitJ*^ 

It  is  impossible  to  gain  an  idea  of  this  very  powerful 
and  enigmatical  character  without  a  great  deal  of  reading, 
and  even  then  there  remains  much  obscurity  about  his 
motives,  and  even  about  his  actions.  A  man  of  upright- 
ness and  sincerity,  he  broke  the  hearts  of  two  women  ;  a 
man  of  practical  benevolence,  he  portrayed  human  nature 
as  absolutely  and  irreclaimably  vile  ;  and,  an  exemplary 
priest,  he  wrote  a  bitter  satire  on  the  Christian  churches. 
The  books  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  "  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub  "  (a  popular  term  for  an  extravagant  story),  in  which 
Romanism,  Lutheranism,  and  Calvinism  are  figured  under 
the  guise  of  three  sons  who  misinterpret  their  father's 
will  (the  Bible),  and  are  ridiculed  with  great  ingenuity  ; 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  the  great  satire  on  the  human  race  ; 
and  the  "Drapier's  Letters."  Gulliver's  voyages  to  the 
countries  of  the  Lilliputians  and  of  the  Brobdingnagians 
are  so  naturally  described  as  to  be  the  best  "  children's 
**  Gulliver's  story  "  in  the  world, — so  naturally  indeed,  that 
Travels:'  a  good  Irish  bishop  declared  that  "the  book 
was  full  oT  improbable  lies,  and  for  his  part,  he  hardly 
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believed  a  word  of  it."  The  picture  of  the  Struldbrugs, 
those  hideous  creatures  who  never  die,  and  only  grow  old, 
retaining  nothing  of  human  nature  but  impotent  vicious- 
ness,  and  the  description  of  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhnras, 
where  the  horses  are  civilized  and  human  beings  (Yahoos) 
are  in  a  state  of  savage  nature, — filthy,  despicable,  brutish 
animals,  yet  caricatures  of  the  beast  in  man, — are  wonder- 
fully powerful  when  read  with  reference  to  their  inner 
meaning.  The  stories  of  Lilliput  and  of  Brobdingnag, 
too,  are  satirical  allegories,  but  are  so  diverting  as  narra- 
tives that  the  allegory  is  usually  overlooked. 

The  "  Drapier's  Letters "  were  called  out  by  the  fact 
that  a  man  named  Wood  had  a  contract  for  supplying 
a  ])rapier*8  Ireland  with  copper  money.  Part  of  the  seign- 
Letters.'*  iorage  was  to  go  to  him  as  profit,  and  part  he 
had  to  pay  to  the  king's  German  mistress.  The  pence 
and  half-pence  were  struck,  and  were  of  required  weight 
and  fineness,  but  Swift  by  a  series  of  pamphlets  signed 
"  M.  B.  Drapier  "  roused  the  Irish  people  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excitement  that  the  issue  could  not  be  put  into  circu- 
lation. The  singular  thing  about  these  letters  is  that 
though  the  arguments  are  palpable  fallacies  of  the  most 
transparent  kind,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  yield  to 
them.  The  style  is  exactly  such  as  a  plain,  uneducated 
citizen,  absolutely  in  earnest,  might  be  supposed  to  use. 
The  power  of  language  in  carrying  conviction  was  never 
better  exemplified,  for  the  proposition  Swift  maintains  is 
entirely  indefensible.  The  government  was  forced  to 
withdraw  the  contract  and  pay  Wood  damages  exceeding 
the  profit  he  would  have  made,  had  the  copper  been  coined. 
The  pamphlets  were  anonymous,  but  when  it  was  known 
that  Swift  wrote  them,  he  became  the  most  popular  man 
in  Dublin,  although  his  pen  had  subjected  the  people  to 
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much  loss  and  inconvenience,  for  the  currency  was  greatly 
needed  in  the  country.  Swift  is  the  only  man  that  ever 
succeeded  in  persuading  a  people  to  boycott  an  issue  of 
full-weight  legal-tender  metallic  money.  He  thought 
he  was  right,  though  his  immediate  object  was  to  oppose 
a  measure  of  the  ministry  in  power  (Walpole  and  the 
Whigs). 

Swift  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Pope  and  of  Gay  and 
in  a  mucli  less  degree  of  Addison,  who  was  rather  older. 
Writing  of  his  own  death,  Swift  says  :  — 

"  Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day ; 
St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen  and  drop  a  tear ; 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug  and  cry, 
*  'Tis  pity,  but  we  all  must  die.* " 

Pope  in  the  "  Dunciad  "  refers  to  Swift :  — 

"  Oh  thou  1  whatever  title  please  thine  ear. 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver ! 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air. 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais*  easy  chair. 
Or  praise  the  Court  or  magnify  mankind. 
Or  thy  grieved  country's  copper  chains  unbind. 
From  thy  Bceotia  though  her  power  retires. 
Mourn  not  my  Swift,  at  aught  our  realm  acquires. 
Here  pleased  behold  her  mighty  wings  outspread, 
To  hatch  a  new  Saturnian  age  of  lead.** 

Among  the  secondary  figures  of  this  period,  John  Gay 
(1688-1732),  Matthew  Prior  (1664-1721),  and  Edward 
Young  (1681-1765)  are  interesting  but  not  es- 
Prior,  pecially  important  writers.     Gay  is  the  author 

andToTuig.  ^f  ^  number  of  comedies  and  of  "Trivia,  or 
the   Art  of  Walking  the   Streets  of    London."      "The 
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Beggar's  Opera,"  burlesquing  Italian  opera,  was  very 
successful,  and  Ids  "  Fables  "  may  still  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure. He  was  a  man  of  attractive,  childlike  qualities  and 
made  many  warm  friends.  Matthew  Prior  was  a  man  of 
more  brilliant  wit  than  Gay.  He  was  at  Westminster 
and  afterward  at  Cambridge  with  Charles  Montague,  who 
later  became  the  Earl  of  Halifax  and  was  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Addison.  In  1687  the  two  young  collegians 
wrote  in  collaboration  "The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Coun- 
try Mouse*'  in  ridicule  of  Dryden's  "Hind  and  Panther." 
Prior  remained  three  years  qs  fellow  at  Cambridge  and 
became  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  The  Hague.  He  held 
various  positions  of  this  sort  during  his  life,  and  his 
knowledge  of  French  made  him  very  useful  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  court.  After  the  queen  died  and 
George  I.  was  proclaimed,  he  was  kept  in  close  custody 
for  three  years,  as  belonging  to  the  party  opposed  to  the 
new  dynasty.  As  a  poet,  or  rather  verse  writer,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  brought  to  great  per- 
fection the  light,  gallant,  graceful  vers  de  soci^tS.  His 
lines  "  To  Chloe "  are  .  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  good- 
humored,  gentlemanly  banter  as  our  literature  affords. 
Dr.  Edward  Young  was  a  poet  of  a  different  order,  a  sort 
of  a  moonlight  Milton.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country 
clergyman  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford. 
The  notorious  ]MaFquis  of  Wharton  took  him  under  his 
protection,  and  Young  produced  poetry  in  astonishing 
quantities.  At  the  age  of  fifty  Young  took  orders  and 
after  this  wrote  the  poem  on  life,  death,  and  immortality 
known  as  "  Night  Thoughts."  It  consists  of  ten  thousand 
lines  of  blank  verse,  and  though  not  destitute  of  vigor 
and  containing  many  fine  lines  —  Young  for  instance 
wrote  the  oft-quoted  words,  "  Procrastination  is  the  thief 
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of  time"  —  is  but  little  more  than  didactic  sermonizing. 
It  was,  however,  immensely  popular  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Daniel  Defoe  gained  the  ear  of  his  public  by  innumera- 
ble pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  and  books  ;  he  has 
Daniel  Defoe,  retained  the  favor  of  posterity  by  one  tale  of 
1660-1731.  adventure,  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  has  been 
translated  almost  as  many  times  as  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
His  father  was  a  butcher  named  Foe,  and  his  own  name 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  uniting  the  initial  of  his 
Christian  name  with  his  surname.  The  son  was  intended 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and  received  a  fair  English 
education  at  a  boarding  school  near  London.  Not  being 
a  university  man,  he  was  rather  looked  down  on  by  Swift 
and  Addison.  He  was  a  "hack  writer,"  living  by  his 
fertile  pen  and  turning  everything  that  happened  into 
"  copy  "  that  would  sell.  He  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  father  of  the  modern  novel,  as  his  realistic  tales  of 
contemporary  life  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  modern 
novel  of  adventure  than  anything  that  had  appeared 
before.  He  is  also  regarded  as  the  first  professional 
journalist;  for  although  he  undertook  some  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  business  once  or  twice,  he  lived  by 
supplying  the  public  with  writings  of  ephemeral  interest. 
As  a  political  writer  he  possessed  a  knack  of  interesting 
his  readers,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  in  the 
pay  of  both  parties  at  the  same  time. 

The  writings  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Plague"  of  1666,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  a  ^survivor,  and  justifying  the  assumption  by 
an  air  of  realism  and  a  fullness  of  minute  detail  which 
sounds  like  the  account  of  one  who  bad  witnessed  the 
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terrible  scenes  ;  "  Captain  Singleton,"  "  Colonel  Jack,'* 
"  Roxana,"  and  "  Moll  Flanders,"  stories  of  decidedly  dis- 
reputable persons  of  brutal  frankness;  and  the  famous 
"Robinson  Crusoe." 

The  last-named  work  owes  its  popularity  to  the  lifelike 
quality  given  by  the  minute  description  of  events  in  the  ex- 
"  Robinson  perience  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor  and  the  fact 
Crusoe.**  that  the  experience  is  unique  and  affecting.  It 
is  very  convincing  realism,  and  has  the  effect  of  truth 
because  it  is  lacking  in  startling  adventures.  The  hero 
is  a  manly,  straightforward  Englishman  with  whom  we 
naturally  sympathize,  and  although  "  Friday  "  is  an  impos- 
sible savage,  the  name  is  so  good,  and  he  is  so  much  like 
what  a  savage  ought  to  be  in  the  fancy  of  all  who  never 
saw  one,  that  he,  too,  is  a  general  favorite.  The  book 
derives  real  interest  and  power  from  the  fact  that  the  life 
of  the  solitary  is  truthfully  conceived  and  portrayed. 
Many  little  circumstances  are  skillfully  combined  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  his  loneliness,  —  the  terror  of  Crusoe  on 
finding  the  footprint  in  the  sands  is  a  wonderfully  effec- 
tive incident,  among  others, — and  his  mental  condition  is 
portrayed  in  subtle  harmony  with  his  surroundings.  The 
second  part  of  the  book,  the  adventures  after  leaving  the 
island,  though  entertaining,  falls  far  below  the  first  part 
in  vividness  and  realistic  force. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  marked  by  good  sense  an^  a 
willingness  to  adhere  to  certain  accepted  standards  of 
Oharaoteris-  taste.  France  was  regarded  as  the  arbiter  of 
tiosoftlie  elegance  and  correctness  of  style.  The  "an- 
QneenAnne  cicnts " — the  classical  Writers  of  Greece  and 
Period.  Rome  —  were  considered  ultimate  authorities, 

but  their  works  were  apprehended  in  an  artificial  and  aca- 
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deraic  spirit.  Philosophical  thought  was,  if  not  material- 
istic, at  least  limited  and  unspiritual  in  the  highest  sense. 
Manners  and  dress  were  ornate  and  dignified.  The  full- 
bottomed  wig,  the  embroidered  waistcoat,  the  ruffles,  the 
silk  stockings  and  silver-buckled  shoes,  are  characteristic 
of  the  "gentleman  of  the  old  school,"  whose  courteous 
bearing  is  reflected  in  his  literature  and  his  art. 

Nevertheless,  the  period  is  one  of  very  great  charm 
though  not  disquieted  by  original  genius.  Records  of 
social  life,  volumes  of  letters,  biographies,  and  memoirs 
are  so  much  more  abundant  than  before  that  we  can  form 
a  vivid  picture  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  In  literature,  prose 
became  a  recognized  form,  and  the  humorous,  ironical 
comments  on  man  as  a  social  animal,  which  we  read  in 
the  Taller  and  Spectator^  are  applicable  with  very  slight 
changes  to  society  as  we  know  it  now.  The  element  of 
feverish  haste  is  absent,  and  the  charm  of  the  period  de- 
pends partly  on  the  sense  of  leisure  which  pervades  much 
of  the  essay  writing  of  the  day.  Addison's  prose  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  the  source  of  the  graceful  essay 
of  restrained  humor.  The  vigorous  idiomatic  prose  of 
Swift  is  hardly  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Defoe  is  the  father  of  modern  journalism  and  one 
of  the  first  to  invent  a  finished  story.  In  former  times 
the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  would  have  been  told  and 
retold,  till  around  a  core  of  fact  an  "  Odyssey  "  was  built. 
Defoe  constructs  a  complete  novel  of  adventure,  and  his 
book  is  the  first  to  owe  nothing  to  stock  tradition. 

The  poetry  of  Pope  is  also  representative  of  the  age  ; 
polished,  witty,  and  sententious,  but  not  stirred  by  deep 
passion  nor  informed  with  the  happy  grace  of  natural 
expression.  If  we  compare  him  with  Shakespeare  or  with 
Burns,  his  limitations  are  at  once  evident.     In  his  own 
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manner  he  is  unrivaled  and  he  is  a  very  perfect  exponent 
of  his  age.  His  relation  to  life  and  to  nature  is  not  that 
of  a  great  poet.  The  romanticism  which  sees  in  life 
something  vague,  incomprehensible,  and  mystic,  and  finds 
mysterious  beauty  and  significance  in  the  world,  is  for- 
eign to  him  as  it  was  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  his  time. 
In  Thomson  and  Collins  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
romanticism  shown  in  the  comprehension  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  of  the  fundamental  forces  in  humanity. 
This  impelled  them  to  leave  the  heroic  couplet  and  use 
poetic  forms  which  are  capable  of  more  varied  music. 
Nevertheless,  Pope  is  the  representative  poet  of  his  day 
and  was  the  accepted  model  till,  with  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  men  recognized  that  the  songlike 
qualities  of  verse  are  essential  and  attractive. 

QUESTIONS 

What  philosophical  school  does  the  line  of  thought  in  Pope's 
"Essay  on  Man"  represent? 

Compare  the  satirical  methods  of  Pope  in  the  "Dunciad"  and 
"  Papistic  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,"  with  those  of  Dryden  in  "  Absalom  and 
Achitophel." 

What  class  of  readers  are  benefited  most  by  the  Spectator  1  Indi- 
cate some  of  the  features  in  the  papers  contributed  to  it,  which 
tended  to  educate  and  refine  the  manners,  and  chasten  the  thought  of 
its  readers. 
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The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  marked  by 
very  important  advances  in  national  industry  and  wealth, 
Historloal  ^^^  ^7  ^  broadening  of  the  sentiments  of  phi- 
Sketch,  lanthropy  and  sympathy  with  the  oppressed. 
Canada  and  India  were  won  for  England,  and  though  the 
colonies  of  America  established  their  independence,  Great 
Britain  became  a  great  world  power.  George  III.,  a  nar- 
row-minded and  reactionary  king,  attempted  to  reassert 
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the  principles  of  absolutism,  with  the  effect  that  consti- 
tutional liberty  was  established  more  firmly  than  ever. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  affirmed  by  judicial  decisions 
which  are  its  foundations  to-day.  The  right  to  publish  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  won.  The  cynical 
tone  of  the  men  of  the  former  period  gave  way  to  a  more 
enthusiastic  patriotism.  It  was  an  age  of  great  orators 
and  debaters,  and  though  the  basis  of  representation  was 
absurdly  unjust,  the  principles  of  constitutional  law  and 
constitutional  freedom  were  eloquently  expounded  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  rise  of  Methodism  democratized 
religion  and  reacted  to  awaken  the  Established  Church 
from  its  lethargy.  John  Howard  visited  the  prisons  and 
aroused  public  indignation  and  pity  by  his  accounts  of  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  prisoners.  William  Wilberforce 
began  the  agitation  against  the  slave  trade  which  resulted 
in  the  next  century  in  the  abolishment  of  the  system  in  all 
the  English  colonies.  It  was,  however,  in  the  industrial 
world  that  the  change  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  is 
most  striking. 

The  steam  engine  was  invented  by  James  Watt  in  1769. 
It  released  the  immense  store  of  energy  in  the  English 
coal  fields.  The  making  of  cast  iron  by  the  use  of  coke 
was  fii'st  successfully  accomplished  in  1735.  The  puddling 
furnace  was  invented  in  1784,  grooved  rolls  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wrought  iron  in  1783,  and  cast  steel  in  1740. 
Mechanical  spinning  and  weaving  were  invented  by  Ark- 
wright  and  Hargreaves  in  1763  and  1769.  The  basic  in- 
ventions of  all  the  great  modern  industries,  except  the 
applications  of  electricity,  were  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Pure  mathematics  dates  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  1687,  but  applied  science,  which  underlies  our  modern 
civilization,. wa;d  d^ev^lopedjater.     The  gr^^t,.  rich^  manu- 
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facturing,  and  commercial  England  that  we  know  entered 
upon  its  career  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  Georgian  era  did  not  witness  tlie 
advent  of  any  poet  of  the  first  rank.  Imaginative  inter- 
pretation was  timid  and  confined  itself  largely  to  conven- 
tional channels.  Pope  was  regarded  as  the  poetic  model. 
There  was  little  rebellion  against  settled  modes  of  think- 
ing, but  a  general  acquiescence  in  conventional  opinion. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  the  French 
Revolution  aroused  men  to  criticise  the  foundations  of 
things,  and  Robert  Burns  expressed  in  his  songs  some  of 
the  instincts  of  the  democracy  which  in  the  next  century 
were  to  revolutionize  men's  ways  of  looking  at  social  rights 
and  duties,  and  showed  them  that  the  lyric  was  the  most 
natural  and  charming  form  of  poetry. 

Of  the  Georgian  period,  or  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 

century.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  the  representative  figure. 

His  father  was  a  bookseller   and  bookbinder 

Samuel 

JoimBon,  at  the  cathedral  town  of  Lichfield,  and  on 
1709-1784.  market  days  opened  a  stall  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Birmingham.  The  son  received  his  early  educa- 
tion from  a  schoolmaster  named  Hunter,  of  whom  he  said 
in  later  years,  "  Sir,  he  beat  me  well,  without  that  I  should 
have  done  nothing."  Vigorous  corporal  punishment  was 
so  general  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  minds  of  the  young  that  Johnson's  experience 
was  by  no  means  exceptional.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
prodigy,  especially  in  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  was 
sent  to  Oxford  in  1728,  where  he  remained  three  years 
and  a  half  without  taking  a  degree.  This  was  no  doubt 
an  unhappy  period  of  his  life,  as  he  was  poor  and  proud 
and  was  worried  by  debts  and  tormented  by  religious 
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doubts.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  winter  of  1781- 
1732,  he  succeeded  to  an  inheritance  of  but  twenty  pounds. 
He  attempted  teaching,  but  as  he  was  of  an  ungainly 
figure  and  extremely  near-sighted,  indeed  nearly  blind  in 
one  eye,  he  was  little  suited  to  the  employment.  He  was, 
like  Ben  Jonson,  a  very  large  and  muscular  man  and  a 
great  Latinist,  but  his  face  was  seamed  and  scarred  by  an 
inherited  scrofulous  disorder,  and  he  suffered  from  a  pecul- 
iar nervous  affection  which  caused  involuntary  spasmodic 
twitchings  of  the  face  and  peculiarities  of  gait  and  manner. 
He  was  obliged  to  give  up  teaching,  and  went  to  London 
with  the  manuscript  of  a  tragedy,  "  Irene,"  in  his  pocket 
to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  literary  hack.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  one  of  his  pupils,  David  Garrick,  who  afterward 
became  a  famous  actor,  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  England 
has  ever  produced.  Johnson  was  then  twenty-eight  years 
old  (1736). 

Before  going  to  London  he  married  a  widow,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Porter,  who  had  children  nearly  as  old  as  he, 
and  was  apparently  the  last  person  to  inspire  romantic 
devotion.  But  he  remained  tenderly  attached  to  her  all 
his  life  and  mourned  sincerely  for  her ;  for,  under  all  his 
roughness  and  uncouthness,  Johnson  was  a  man,  and  when 
he  passed  his  word  it  was  given  once  for  all.  For  some 
twenty  years  his  life  was  laborious  and  obscure.  He 
published  two  poems,  "London"  and  the  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,"  satires  in  imitation  of  Juvenal,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  best  judges.  He  reported 
the  debates  in  the  House  for  a  publisher,  under  the 
assumed  title  of  the  "Senate  of  Lilliput,"  and  most  of 
what  passes  with  us  as  the  oratory  of  the  elder  Pitt  and 
his  contemporaries  is  the  composition  of  Samuel  Johnson 
based  on  a  few  notes.     Reporting  the  transactions  in  Par- 
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liament  was  not  allowed  at  the  time,  and  the  prohibition 
was  evaded  by  some  transparent  device  like  that  men- 
tioned above.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  Bohemian  poet, 
Savage,  with  whom  he  had  often  walked  the  streets  of 
London,  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  lodging.  In  1741  David 
Garrick,  who  had  now  risen  to  an  important  position  as  a 
theater  manager,  brought  out  "Irene,"  and  although  it 
was  not  a  dramatic  success,  Johnson  received  what  to 
him  was  the  large  sum  of  £300.  From  1750  to  1752 
he  conducted  the  Rambler^  a  biweekly  paper  on  the 
plan  of  Addison  and  Steele's  Spectator^  which,  though 
not  very  successful  as  a  periodical,  had  a  large  sale  in  the 
bound  volumes.  In  1758  he  put  forth  a  weekly  journal, 
called  the  Idler^  which  ran  for  two  years.  Before  this, 
in  1747,  he  began  the  great  work  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
Johnson's  English  language  which  was  completed  in  1755. 
Dictionary.  This,  though  valueless  for  etymologies,  since 
Johnson  was  ignorant  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  is  excel- 
lent in  citations,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  author 
had  little  aid  and  almost  no  models  to  copy,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  wonderful  performance.  Johnson  had  now 
after  years  of  hard  work  attained  a  recognized  position. 
From  that  date  to  his  death  he  was  the  man  of  the  largest 
literary  accomplishment  and  most  solid  literary  reputa- 
tion in  England.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 
a  pension  of  <£300  a  year  was  offered  him,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  accepted.  His  circumstances  were  now  com- 
paratively easy.  He  gathered  about  him  the  famous 
Literary  Club  —  Burke,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  Boswell, 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Langton,  Beauclerk,  and  other  men  of 
wit  and  culture.  He  brought  out  after  considerable 
delay  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  a  task  for  which  he  was 
not  well  fitted,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which  added 
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nothing  to  his  reputation.  His  last  serious  work  was  the 
"Lives  of  the  Poets,"  sketches  of  fifty-three  writers  in 
ten  small  volumes.  In  1773,  when  he  was  sixty-four  years 
old,  he  made  a  journey  with  Boswell  to  the  Hebrides,  an 
undertaking  at  that  time  of  as  much  peril  as  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  interior  of  Africa  is  now.  Of  this  he  wrote  an 
entertaining  account. 

Johnson's  style  is  formal,  balanced,  and  Latinized,  and 
his  manner  is  rather  oracular.  He  influenced  English 
prose  greatly  for  fifty  years.     His  writings  now 

"  Neglected  and  deserted  lie, 
As  they  were  not  of  nature's  company." 

But  he  is  full  of  good  sense,  often  expressed  in  apt  and 
forcible  language.  His  range  of  thought  is  limited  and 
insular,  he  is  a  typical  eighteenth-century  writer,  —  a  good 
deal  of  a  Philistine,  but  a  great  deal  of  a  man.  His  repu- 
tation is  now  due  more  to  his  personality  than  to  his 
writings.  He  was  a  very  fine  talker  and  delighted  in 
argument  and  discussion.  His  young  Scotch  friend,  James 
Boswell,  followed  him  around  and  took  notes  of  his  talk 
after  1763,  and  published  his  life  in  1791.  All  of  John- 
BosweiVs  son's  friends  were  very  fond  of  him  because  his 
*•  Life  of  peculiarities  were  amusing  and  his  real  charac- 
Johnson."  teristics  were  genuine,  sterling,  and  unselfish ; 
but  Boswell  venerated  him  as  a  South-Sea  Islander  does 
his  idol — "he  knew  that  he  was  ugly,  but  he  felt  that  he 
was  great."  Boswell  was  not  a  very  estimable  character 
himself,  and  was  rather  the  bore  and  the  butt  of  the  "  Club," 
but  he  possessed  just  that  unconscious  quality  of  genius 
that  enabled  him  to  write  an  excellent  biography.  He 
jots  down  scraps  of  conversation,  inserts  parts  of  his  diary, 
letters,  inane  remarks  of  his  own,  displays  freely  his  weak- 
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nesses  and  his  vanity,  without  method  or  system,  and  yet 
he  makes  an  extraordinarily  vivid  and  interesting  picture 
not  only  of  his  central  figure,  but  of  a  society.  His  "  Life  " 
has  made  Johnson  immortal,  and  a  precisely  similar  \york 
about  Shakespeare  and  his  set  would  be  the  most  valued 
book  in  literature  next  to  Shakespeare's  plays.  But  Shake- 
speare lived  before  the  age  of  gossip.  Perhaps  the  word 
"  gossip  "  should  not  be  used  in  this  connection,  for  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  Boswell  is  that  he  tells  the  truth. 

Closely  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson  as  friends  and 
associates  are  the  two  Irishmen  who  attained  high  rank 
in  English  letters,  —  Edmund  Burke  and  Oliver 
Goldsmitli,  Goldsmith.  Goldsmith  was  born  in  the  village 
1728-1774.  Qf  Pallas,  County  Longford.  His  father  was  a 
Protestant  clergyman  of  English  descent,  and  the  son  was 
an  abridgment  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Irishman  — 
readiness  of  sympathy,  excess  of  hopefulness,  quickness  of 
perception,  sociability,  and  good  humor.  He  gave  no 
promise  of  superiority  in  his  youth,  but  wasted  liis  time 
at  school  and  at  Trinity  College  with  happy-go-lucky  im- 
providence for  the  future.  He  hesitated  between  medi- 
cine and  law,  and  when  his  Uncle  Contarine  sent  him  to 
Leyden  to  study  the  former,  he  started  to  tramp  over 
Europe  with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.  This  part  of  his 
life  is  rather  obscure,  but  his  experiences  may  have  been 
the  foundation  for  the  statement  in  his  poem  the 
"Traveler"  that  he  earned  his  lodging  by  playing  the 
flute  to  the  peasants  of  France.  At  all  events,  he  reached 
London  in  February,  1756,  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and 
penniless.  He  obtained  some  employment  in  a  drug  store, 
or  "  chemist's  shop,"  as  the  English  say,  afterward  as  a 
proof-reader   in   the  printing   house   of    Richardson,  the 
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novelist,  and  finally  settled  down  as  an  ordinary  literary 
hack.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  writing  compen- 
diums,  reviews,  and  books  for  the  market,  like  his  "  En- 
quiry on  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe," 
"History  of  Animated  Nature,"  "History  of  Rome,"  and 
"  Life  of  Beau  Nash."  He  wrote  two  admirable  poems,  the 
"  Traveler "  and  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  and  one  novel, 
the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  two  comedies,  the  "Good- 
natured  Man  "  and  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  became 
a  favorite  member  of  the  "Club."  He  died  unmarried 
in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

This  seems  hardly  enough  to  rescue  a  name  from  obliv- 
ion. But  Goldsmith  possessed  a  peculiar  and  indefinable 
quality  which  gave  his  work  artistic  simplicity  and  attrac- 
tion. He  was  a  master  of  pleasantry  and  humor,  and 
what  he  wrote  shows  the  indescribable  "literary  touch." 
As  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  his 
friend,  "  Tettigit  fere  omne  genus  liter arum^  nullum  tettigit 
quod  non  or7iavit,^'  The  ^'^  curiosd  f elicit  as,'"  or  ease  with- 
out apparent  effort,  distinguishes  Goldsmith's  prose  and 
gives  his  poems  a  peculiar  charm.  Take  any  line  of  the 
"  Deserted  Village,"  and  it  will  be  found  a  singularly  apt 
collocation  of  words  conveying  musically  a  very  simple 
and  intelligible  idea.  Pope  uses  the  same  meter,  but 
Pope's  lines  are  as  different  from  Goldsmith's  in  musical 
quality  as  an  air  on  a  hand  organ  is  from  the  same  air 
played  by  a  sympathetic  performer  on  the  flute..  Gold- 
smith's work  is  subtly  penetrated  with  humor  of  a  deli- 
cate and  gentle  kind.  Swift  was  a  great  humorist,  but  he 
despised  all  classes  of  men ;  in  fact,  he  hated  the  human 
race,  and  viewed  it  almost  as  a  being  from  a  higher  sphere 
might  view  our  petty  jealousies,  our  brutality,  and  selfish- 
ness, and  in  consequence  humanity  seemed  ridiculous  and 
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disgusting  to  him.  But  Goldsmith  loved  men,  and  his 
kindly  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  individual  sponta- 
neously. Of  all  English  writers,  Goldsmith  seems  freest 
from  selfishness  or  dogmatism,  with  the  exception  of 
Charles  Lamb. 

The  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  is  an  idyl  (or  little  picture) 
of  the  family  life  of  plain  people.  The  plot  is  almost 
Character 0/  childishly  improbable,  but  the  character  group 
Goldsmith's  and  its  setting  are  singularly  attractive.  It  is 
Writings.  remarkable  that  one  of  the  truest  delineations 
of  the  family  group  should  be  the  work  of  a  bachelor,  but 
Goldsmith  views  his  subject  with  the  insight  of  the  sym- 
pathetic artist.  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  is  the  best 
society  comedy  in  our  language.  It  is  a  true  comedy, 
not  a  farce,  for  the  action  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
characters,  whereas  in  a  farce  it  is  forced,  violent,  and 
altogether  impossible.  The  wit  is  not  so  brilliant  and 
incessant  as  in  Sheridan's  "  School  for  Scandal,"  but  it  is 
far  more  natural.  The  two  poems,  the  "  Traveler  "  and 
the  "  Deserted  Village,"  are  pervaded  with  a  quiet  pathos 
that  is  absolutely  natural  and  sincere  and  that  everybody 
can  comprehend.  The  good,  simple-hearted  country  par- 
son of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  favorite  character  with 
Goldsmith,  and  it  may  be  that  the  "  vicar,"  Dr.  Primrose, 
and  the  *'  village  preacher  "  of  Auburn  both  embody  his 
reminiscences  of  his  own  father. 

The  Village  Pastor 

Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
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Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place. 

Unskillful  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour : 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 

More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagiant  train  — 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 

The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 

Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  aged  breast. 

The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud. 

Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire  and  talked  the  night  away ; 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 

Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow. 

And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 

His  pity  gave  e'er  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 

And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.  .  . 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  sturdy  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile 
And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


From  the  "  Deserted  Village. 


»» 
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Compared  with  Chaucer's  "  Poor  Persoun,"  Goldsmith's 

preacher  is  a  quiet,  religious  optimist.     Chaucer  tells  us 

that  — 

"  He  waited  on  no  pomp  ne  reverence, 

Nor  made  him  ne  spiced  conscience. 

But  Christes  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself," 

and  he  contrasts  him  with  the  self-indulgent,  luxu- 
rious ecclesiastics  he  had  portrayed  before.  Chaucer's 
parson  is  the  stronger  man,  he  is  the  ancestral  Puritan. 
Nevertheless,  Goldsmith's  preacher  and  schoolmaster  as 
literary  descriptive  character  sketches  are  drawn  with  a 
skill  and  illuminating  humor  hardly  inferior  to  that  which 
went  to  delineating  the  famous  pilgrims  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  exact  date 
of  the  birth  of  Edmund  Burke,  which  serves  to  illus- 
trate on  what  an  unimportant  issue  a  discussion 
Burke,  can  be  based.     Mr.  John  Morley,  by  far  the 

1729-1797.  i^gg^  authority  on  all  questions  connected  with 
Burke's  life,  thinks  that  the  most  probable  date  was  Janu- 
ary 12,  1729.  Burke's  father  was  a  Protestant  attorney 
of  Dublin,  and  his  mother  was  a  Catholic.  Burke  was 
educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  sent  to  an  excel- 
lent school  kept  by  a  Quaker  named  Abraham  Shackel- 
ton  at  Ballitore,  County  Kildare,  and  afterward  became 
a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1743,  where  he 
remained  till  1748.  In  1750  he  went  to  London  to 
"  keep  terms "  at  the  Temple ;  that  is,  to  take  the  first 
step  toward  admission  to  the  bar.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  a  distaste  for  the  profession,  and  turned  to  the  more 
uncertain  career  of  literature  and  politics.    In  1756  he  pub- 
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lished  an  ironical  imitation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  entitled 
"  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society  "  in  which  the  style  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  was  so  well  imitated  as  to  deceive  good 
judges.  In  the  same  year  his  treatise  on  the  "  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful"  appeared, 
and  three  years  later  Burke  began  the  yearly  volumes 
on  current  history  called  the  "Annual  Register."  He 
obtained  some  minor  political  employment,  and  in  1765 
became  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
the  Prime  Minister.  In  the  next  year  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  the  foremost  speaker  and  writer  on  politi- 
cal topics  of  his  time  if  not  of  all  time. 

Burke  was  not  an  orator  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to 
arouse  and  excite  an  audience  ;  he  was  a  reasoner  on  polit- 
ical questions  of  the  higher  class.  His  conception  of 
society  was  broad  and  philosophical,  and  pervaded  with 
a  noble  enthusiasm.  He  possessed,  indeed,  some  of  the 
finest  attributes  of  the  poet :  the  power  of  viewing  a  sub- 
ject in  wide  relations  and  of  illustrating  it  with  striking 
analogies,  and  of  infusing  genuine  feeling  into  his  argu- 
ments, for  the  state  to  him  is  "sublime  and  beautiful." 
To  the  practical  questions  of  the  day  he  brings  practical 
good  sense,  but  nevertheless  he  sees  them  as  minor  parts 
of  a  great  movement,  —  the  life  of  the  English  nation  in 
its  continuity.  Petty  considerations  seem  to  have  no 
weight  with  him,  and  although  he  formed  himself  too 
much  in  early  years  upon  the  model  of  the  Roman  orator 
Cicero  for  our  modern  taste,  there  are  passages  in  his 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  highest  form  of  eloquence. 
How  warm  his  feelings  were  is  evident  from  the  following 
extract.  His  friend,  Philip  Francis,  to  whom  he  had 
shown  the  proof  sheets  of   "Reflections  on  the  Revolu- 
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tion  in  France,"  objected  that  the  famous  passage  about 
Marie  Antoinette  was  too  ornate.     Burke  wrote  him :  — 

"  Are  not  high  rank,  great  splendour  of  descent,  great  personal  ele- 
gance and  outward  accomplishments,  ingredients  of  moment  in  form- 
ing the  interest  we  take  in  the  misfortunes  of  men?  ...  I  tell  you 
again  that  the  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  France  in  1774,  and  the  contrast  between  that  brilliancy,  splendour 
and  beauty,  with  the  prostrate  homage  of  a  nation  to  her,  and  the 
abominable  scene  of  1789  which  I  was  describing  did  draw  tears  from 
me  and  wetted  my  paper.  These  tears  came  again  into  my  eyes 
almost  as  often  as  I  looked  at  the  description  —  they  may  again. 
You  do  not  believe  this  fact  nor  that  these  are  my  real  feelings ;  but 
that  the  whole  is  affected,  or  as  you  express  it  *  downright  foppery.* 
My  friend,  I  tell  you  it  is  the  truth,  and  will  be  the  truth  when  you 
and  I  are  no  more ;  and  will  exist  as  long  as  men  with  their  natural 
feelings  shall  exist." 

In  1775  Burke  was  opposed  to  coercing  the  American 
colonies  and  delivered  his  famous  "Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion." His  position  is  not  that  taxation  of  the  colonists 
was  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  man  or  that  it 
was  unconstitutional,  but  that  it  was  inexpedient.  The 
French  Revolution  excited  in  him  sentiments  of  horror 
and  abhorrence,  as  simply  destructive,  a  substitution  of 
chaos  for  an  ordered  system.  His  "Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France"  is  the  finest  political  pamphlet 
ever  written,  nor  is  he  so  inconsistent  as  he  might  seem 
at  first  glance  in  opposing  coercion  in  America  and  rebel- 
lion in  France.  The  ordered  system  of  a  nation  was  to 
him  an  object  of  almost  passionate  veneration.  In  the 
acquisition  by  England  of  a  new  empire  in  India  he 
took  a  prominent,  part  on  the  side  of  humanity,  justice, 
and  order,  and  although  his  imagination  led  him  astray 
in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  which  he  conducted 
the  prosecution  and.  ma^de  one  of  his  greatest  orations,  and 
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although  the  first  East  India  bill  was  defeated,  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  moral  and  responsible  treatment  by  Eng- 
land of  dependent  races.  His  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,"  written  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  are  as 
splendid  and  fervid  as  anything  he  produced  earlier.  No 
man  in  public  life  except  Milton  ever  possessed  rhetori- 
cal powers  equal  to  those  of  Burke,  nor  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  state  as  an  ordered 
system  of  law  inherited  from  the  fathers,  than  that  which 
informs  his  glowing  periods.  The  conception  of  the  demo- 
cratic state,  of  the  organic  people,  which  is  slowly  grow- 
ing up  in  the  latter  quarter  of  our  century,  had  not,  of 
course,  yet  dawned  on  men's  minds.  Burke  was  not  a 
great  statesman  or  public  man  in  the  sense  of  having  suc- 
cessfully originated  and  carried  through  a  great  public 
measure,  but  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the  best  public 
thought  of  his  country. 

The  Georgian  period  must  be  credited  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  great  histories  in  English.  David  Hume 
David  Hume,  ^^  perhaps  more  celebrated  as  a  metaphysician 
1711-1776.  and  his  philosophical  works  have  influenced 
thought  widely ;  still  his  "  History  of  England,"  though 
not  based  on  scientific  study  of  original  records,  was  for 
some  fifty  years  the  accepted  authority.  He  was  a  Scotch- 
man, educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  after 
several  years  of  assiduous  study  in  Scotland  and  France, 
and  the  publication  of  "A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature," 
and  two  volumes,  ''Essays"  and  "Political  Discourses," 
—  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  Adam  Smith,  another 
Scotchman,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  Political  Economy 
by  the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  —  he  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Advocates'  Library  in  1751.     In 
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1753  he  settled  down  to  the  work  of  writing  history. 
He  began  with  the  Stuart  kings,  whom  he  views  from  the 
Scotch-Tory  standpoint.  He  worked  backward,  and  com- 
pleted the  early  history  of  England  in-  nine  years.  His 
work  is  extremely  partisan  in  tone  and  is  now  entirely 
superseded,  but  it  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  really  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  historic  facts.  Personally  he  was  a 
man  of  amiable  and  attractive  character. 

The  second  and  greater  historian,  Gibbon,  was  born  at 
Putney  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  son  of  a  country  gentle- 
man of  moderate  estate.      He  was  not  strong 

Edward  ° 

Gibbon,  in  childhood,  —  later  he  said,  "  the  madness  of 

1737-1794.  superfluous  health,  I  have  never  known,"  —  and 
his  early  education  was  rather  desultory.  He  was,  however, 
a  natural  student  and  a  great  reader,  and  went  to  Magdalen 
College  in  1752.  While  at  Oxford  he  became  converted 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  his  father  having  sent  him  to 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  in  the  course  of  two  years  he 
resumed  Protestantism.  His  first  book,  "An  Essay  on 
the  Study  of  Literature,"  was  published  in  French.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1756,  but  it  was  not  till  1776, 
after  many  years  of  study,  that  the  first  volume  of  his 
great  work,  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
was  published.  The  work  was  brought  to  a  close  in  six 
volumes,  in  1787.  It  really  covers  the  history  of  the 
world,  for  Rome  was  the  world  for  four  centuries.  No 
.writer,  unless  it  be  Carlyle,  ever  equaled  Gibbon  in  the 
power  of  massing  a  great  body  of  details  into  a  unity. 
Gibbon's  style  is  slightly  monotonous,  his  diction  is  Latin- 
ized, and  he  has  been  accused  of  going  out  of  his  way  to 
make  the  Christians  of  the  Empire  appear  contemptible. 
But  the  work  is  greatly  planned  and  greatly  handled,  and 
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rests  on  real  research  and  patient  labor.  Except  for  a 
certain  ponderosity  of  manner  it  is  a  model  history  and 
must  stand  as  an  enduring  monument  in  English  literature 
—  the  greatest  sustained  effort  in  historical  composition 
covering  a  long  period. 

Sheridan,  the  third  of  the  famous  Irishmen  of  the  period, 
though  vastly  inferior  to  his  two  distinguished  country- 
men in  point  of  literary  genius,  deserves  men- 
Brinsley         ^^^"^  ^^  the  author  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal," 
Sheridan,        the  "Rivals,"  and  the  "Critic,"   comedies  of 

1751-1816.  11       1       ,     1    .        1 

manners  so  well  adapted  to  the  stage  that  two 
of  them  are  still  popular.  They  are  artificial  structures, 
sparkling  with  wit,  representing  a  delightfully  gay,  mimic 
world  of  conventional  types  with  only  the  most  superficial 
relation  to  the  real  world,  but  the  dialogue  is  very  effective, 
and  some  of  the  scenes  —  as  the  screen  scene  and  the 
auction  scene  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal "  —  are  admira- 
bly managed.  Three  of  the  characters.  Lady  Teazle,  Sir 
Peter,  and  Joseph  Surface,  are  rather  more  than  types  and 
approach  to  true  figures  of  comedy.  Sheridan  also  re- 
wrote Vanbrugh's  "Relapse,"  leaving  out  nearly  all  the 
indecency  of  the  earlier  period,  and  called  it  a  "Trip  to 
Scarborough."  He  was  a  theatrical  manager,  member  of 
Parliament,  eloquent  orator,  fashionable  wit  and  roisterer, 
and  died  in  a  wretched  lodging  hopelessly  in  debt  and 
was  given  a  grand  funeral,  and  a  grave  in  the  Abbey.  His 
speech  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  was  at 
the  time  reckoned  better  than  that  of  Burke.  This  was 
due  to  his  admirable  delivery,  in  which  important  element 
of  oratory  no  Englishman  has  ever  surpassed  him.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  adjective,  "brilliant,"  or  the  adjective 
"  reckless,"  applies  best  to  his  career. 

JOHNSON^S    LIT.  — 19 
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Thomas  Gray  adds  another  name  to  the  long  line  of 
poets  beginning  with  Chaucer  and  ending  with  Brown- 
^  insf  who  were  born   in   London.     His    father, 

Thomas  ° 

Oray,  like  Milton's,  was  a  scrivener  or  conveyancer, 

1716-1771.  ^^|.  unlike  John  Milton,  Sr.,  treated  his  family 
with  brutal  neglect.  His  mother's  brother,  Mr.  Antrobus, 
was  an  assistant  teacher  at  Eton  and  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  and  under  his  care  the  boy  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  sent  to  Peterhouse,,  Cambridge.  He  early  showed 
the  taste  for  elegant  and  accurate  scholarship  and  literary 
culture,  that  was  his  marked  characteristic,  and  was  invited 
by  his  classmate,  Horace  Walpole,  son  of  the  great  Whig 
Minister  of  State,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  accompany  him 
on  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  A  misunderstanding 
having  arisen  between  the  young  men,  they  separated  at 
Reggio,  and  Gray  went  to  Venice  and  returned  alone. 
Walpole  was  entirely  to  blame,  and  subsequently  they 
were  reconciled,  and  Walpole  remained  a  lifelong  friend 
and  admirer  of  Gray.  Gray  retired  to  Cambridge  and 
lived  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  very 
fine  classical  scholar,  but  acquired  in  addition  a  knowledge 
of  archaeology  and  art.  His  taste  was  extremely  fastidi- 
ous, and  consequently  the  amount  of  his  production  is  but 
small  and  is  marked  by  scholarly  finish.  In  1768  he  was 
made  university  professor  of  Modern  History,  but  never  got 
quite  ready  to  deliver  his  lectures.  He  died  unmarried  in 
1771,  and  is  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother's  grave,  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  quiet  village  of  Stoke  Poges,  the  scene 
which  suggested  the  "Elegy." 

In  1742  he  wrote  his  "  Ode  to  Spring,"  his  "  Ode  on 
a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  and  his  "  Ode  to 
Adversity."  His  "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard "  was  published  in  1751.     These  are  "  stock  pieces  " 
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in  our  literature.  The  "  Elegy  "  is  probably  familiar  to 
more  people  than  is  any  other  poem  in  the  language.  It 
strikes  a  chord  to  which  every  heart  responds, — the  pathos 
of  the  oblivion  which  waits  for  all  men,  the  sentiment  of 
rest  and  peace  which  is  suggested  by  a  quiet  country 
churchyard,  —  and  it  embodies  the  elements  of  poetry  in 
exactly  the  right  proportions.  The  images  and  the 
music  harmonize  with  the  thought,  and  in  conseqtience 
the  English-speaking  world  has  set  its  seal  upon  it  as 
in  its  way  perfect.  The  two  odes  published  in  1767,  the 
"Progress  of  Poetry"  and  the  "Bard,"  have  poetic 
merits  of  as  high  an  order,  but  they  do  not  appeal  so 
naturally  to  humanity  at  large.  As  verbal  constructions 
they  are  very  remarkable,  for  they  are  built  carefully  on 
the  model  of  the  Pindaric  ode,  and  each  is  divided  into 
three  groups  of  stanzas,  each  group  consisting  of  three 
differently  constructed  stanzas,  —  strophe,  antistrope,  and 
epode.  These  stanzas  are  written  as  to  length  of  lines 
and  position  of  rhymes  on  intricate  and  precise  formulas 
in  imitation  of  the  originals,  which  were  intended  for  a 
complicated  musical  accompaniment.  The  labor  of  pro- 
ducing these  odes  must  have  been  enormous,  for  Gray 
would  not  allow  anything  to  pass  him  which  was  not  as 
good  as  he  could  make  it,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was 
principally  labor  thrown  away.  Not  that  they  are  not 
great  works  of  art,  but  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
naturalize  in  our  tongue  an  acoustic  structure  so  highly 
artificial  as  the  Greek  ode  of  Pindar. 

Gray's  letters  are  models  of  epistolary  composition.  His 
feeling  for  nature  is  true  and  profound,  and  he  seems  to 
anticipate  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth  in  his  description  of 
the  Scotch  lakes.  He  was  as  independent  of  the  over- 
shadowing influence   of    Dr.    Johnson    as   if    the   great 
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literary  dictator  were  unknown.  Gray  studied  some  of 
the  Scandinavian  languages,  and  was  alive  to  the  ele- 
ments of  sublimity  in  Norse  mythology,  a  conception 
utterly  removed  from  the  thought  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  a  man  whom  scholarship  broadened,  one  who  could 
see  the  true  elements  of  greatness  in  the  past  even  if  it 
were  not  the  past  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Although  an 
academic  recluse,  he  did  as  much  for  widening  the  artis- 
tic horizon  of  his  time  and  for  preparing  for  the  roman- 
tic revival  of  the  next  period  as  any  writer  of  his  day. 
It  will  be  observed  that  he,  like  Collins,  used  new  stanzaic 
forms. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Georgian  period  the  standard 
of  poetical  composition  began  to  change.  The  manner 
„.„.  of    Pope,   admirable    in    a    master    like    him, 

William  .  . 

Oowper,  became  tiresome  in  those  who  could  so  easily 

1731-1800.  imitate  the  form  and  nothing  more.  The 
publication  in  1765  of  Percy's  "Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,"  a  collection  of  old  ballads,  could  not  but  call 
men's  attention  to  the  beauties  of  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness and  to  the  charm  of  romance.  Both  Gray  and  Gold- 
smith wrote  verse  which,  though  classic  in  form,  was  set 
to  a  more  refined  harmony  than  the  standard  decasylla- 
bic. Cowper  and  Crabbe  are  in  one  sense  transition  poets. 
Though  neither  is  great,  each  struck  a  novel  note,  not 
so  different  from  that  of  their  immediate  predecessors  as 
to  inaugt^rate  a  decided  change  of  poetical  form,  yet 
different  enough  to  show  that  the  old  method  was  about 
worn  out. 

Like  so  many  other  Englishmen  of  letters,  Cowper  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
but  six  years  old.     He  was   a  delicate,  timid,  and   shy 
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child,  little  fitted  for  the  boisterous  brutality  of  an  Eng- 
lish public  school,  and  even  at  an  early  age  subject  to 
strange  mental  depression  and  religious  fears.  However, 
he  passed  through  Westminster  and  was  articled  (appren- 
ticed) to  an  attorney.  For  this  or  for  any  other  active 
employment  he  was  little  fitted.  His  life  was  passed  in 
retirement,  and  for  some  time  he  was  under  the  care  of  a 
physician,  an  expert  in  mental  disorders.  The  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  with  friends,  the 
Unwins,  who  were  very  kind  to  him,  at  the  quiet  village 
of  Olney.  He  was  the  most  gentle  and  lovable  of  human 
beings,  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  most  logical  of 
Calvinists  would  have  assured  him  that  he  at  least  was 
among  the  elect.  Instead  of  doing  so,  one  of  his  clerical 
advisers  with  unconscious  cruelty  aroused  again  his  spirit- 
ual despair.  His  last  days  alternated  between  the  deep- 
est dejection  and  milder  religious  melancholy. 

Cowper's  chief  poem  is  the  "  Task,"  published  in  1785. 

Lady  Austen,  one  of  his  friends,  told  him  to  write,  and 

when  he  asked  for  a  subiect,  told  him  to  "  take  the 

The "  Task"  . 

sofa."  This  undertaking  widened  into  a  series 
of  essays  in  verse,  charmingly  easy,  almost  conversational, 
in  style,  on  little  incidents  of  his  country  life.  The  same 
friend  told'  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin,  and  he  turned 
it  into  the  most  delightful  semi-jocose  ballad  in  our  lan- 
guage. He  also  translated  the  "Iliad"  into  blank  verse 
and  wrote  many  religious  poems.  His  service  to  letters  was 
in  taking  the  stiffness  and  affectation  out  of  poetry  and 
making  it  speak  a  natural  language.  His  poem  "  To  My 
Mother's  Picture"  is  perfect  in  its  embodiment  of  feeling, 
and  the  "  Castaway  "  is  full  of  power.  Cowper's  letters 
are  among  the  best  in  the  language.  He  was  master  of 
the  "  epistolary  style,"  that  easy  but  masterly  combination 
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of  good  sense,  good  humor,  and  pleasantry.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's well-known  verses  on  "  Cowper's  Grave  "  embody 
the  compassion  which  this  gentle  victim  of  life  arouses  in 
those  who  read  his  story.  The  first  five  stanzas  are 
given :  — 

Cowper's  Grave 


It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the  heart's  decaying, 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints  may  weep  amid  their  praying : 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness  as  low  as  silence  languish ! 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm  to  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

II 

O  Poets  !  from  a  maniac's  tongue  was  poured  the  deathless  singing! 

O  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope,  a  hopeless  hand  was  clinging ! 

O  men  !  this  man,  in  brotherhood,  your  weary  paths  beguiling, 

Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace,  and  died  while  ye  were 

smiling  I 

III 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read  through  dimming  tears  his  story, 

How  discord  on  the  music  fell,  and  darkness  on  the  glory. 

And  how,  when   one  by  one,  sweet  sounds  and  wandering  lights 

departed. 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so  broken-hearted. 

IV 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify  the  poet's  high  vocation, 

And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down  in  meeker  adoration : 

Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise,  by  wise  or  good  forsaken ; 

Named  softly,  as  the  household  name  of  one  whom  God  hath  taken. 

V 

With  quiet  sadness  and  no  gloom,  I  learn  to  think  upon  him. 

With  meekness,  that  is  gratefulness  to  God  whose  heaven  hath  won 

him  — 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud,  to  His  own  love  to  blind  him, 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along  where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him. 

—  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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The  Castaway 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 

The  Atlantic  billows  roared, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Washed  headlong  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft. 
His  floating  home  forever  left. 

He  shouted :  nor  his  friends  had  failed 

To  check  the  vessePs  course, 
But  so  the  furious  blast  prevailed, 

That  pitiless  perforce. 
They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind. 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

He  long  survives  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  self-upheld. 
And  so  long  he  with  unspent  power. 

His  destiny  repelled ; 
And  ever  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help  or  cried  "  Adieu." 

At  length  his  transient  respite  past, 

His  comrades  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more : 
For  then  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him ;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age. 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear ; 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream 

Descanting  on  his  fate, 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date : 
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But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perished,  each  alone  : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 

Crabbe  was  born  at  Aid  borough,  Suffolk,  the  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  Customs.     He  received  but  a  meager  educa- 
tion   and  was   apprenticed   to   an   apothecary. 
Orabbe,  In  1780  he  went  to  London  with  some  poetry  in 

1754-1832.  jjjg  pocket  and  little  else.  Impelled  by  distress 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Burke,  who  out  of  pure  kindness 
befriended  him  with  introductions  to  publishers  and 
literary  men  and  in  more  substantial  ways.  Under  the 
advice  of  Burke,  Crabbe  qualified  himself  for  Holy  Orders 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1782.  His  first  published 
poems  were  the  "  Library "  and  the  "  Village,"  which 
received  the  commendations  and  corrections  of  Dr.  John- 
son, whose  approbation  at  that  time  was  enough  to  insure 
the  success  of  a  new  book.  Crabbe  continued  to  produce 
poetry  at  intervals  till  1814.  The  "  Borough,''  the  "  Par- 
ish Register,"  and  "Tales  of  the  Hall"  are  among  the 
best.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  titles,  the  subjects 
are  narrative  sketches  of  country  life.  His  originality 
lies  in  choosing  subjects  connected  with  the  everyday 
life  of  plain,  working  people,  and  in  the  uncompromising 
realism  of  his  presentation.  There  is  nothing  idyllic  or 
romantic  in  his  treatment,  nor  are  his  lines  especially 
musical.  He  dwells  rather  too  much  on  the  harsh,  re- 
pellent, sordid  side  of  country  life,  and  indulges  in  no 
daydreams  about  the  virtues  of  the  poor.      His  vision 
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was  accurate  but  microscopic,  and  therefore,  though  he  is 
sincere,  he  fails  to  present  life  in  its  broader  relations. 
He  is  truthful  and  genuine,  but  narrow.  At  the  same 
time  he  widened  the  scope  of  poetry  as  a  representative 
art,  and  helped  to  break  up  academic  limitation  of  subject 
and  formalism  of  treatment,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a 
higher  place  in  the  history  of  literary  art  than  are  some 
poets  who  wrote  of  more  agreeable  subjects  in  a  more 
pleasing  manner.  Personally  he  was  a  sound-minded, 
clear-headed,  honest  Englishman,  with  no  more  trace  of 
the  Celtic  qualities  than  we  find  in  Dryden,  who  came 
from  the  same  eastern  county. 

The  Scotch  poet  Robert  Burns  differs  from  all  those 
hitherto  mentioned  in  that  he  is  entirely  on  one  side  of 
Robert  Burns  *^®  main  line  of  literary  development.  He 
1759-1796.  represents  the  culmination  of  the  folk  poetry  of 
the  North  as  fully  as  Shakespeare  does  the  culmination  of 
the  romantic  drama.  He  is  primarily  a  writer  of  verses 
to  be  sung.  Great  as  is  his  wit  and  power  of  sarcasm,  his 
reputation  and  influence  would  be  hardly  less  than  they 
are  among  Scotchmen  if  no  line  of  his  had  been  printed. 
His  verse  is  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of 
Scotch  tunes  and  songs,  by  obscure  or  unknown  composers, 
handed  down  in  memory  for  many  generations  and  sung 
at  humble  social  gatherings  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
violin,  and  he  is  entirely  independent  of  Pope  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  of  the  entire  Eng- 
lish social  system.  His  poetry  was  produced  by  genius 
acting  on  a  totally  different  body  of  tradition  from  that 
which  is  inherited  by  the  men  of  culture.  Contemporary 
criticism  could  make  nothing  of  him,  and  even  Cowper, 
when  a  friend  gave  him  a  volume  of  Burns's  first  book. 
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could  only  say  "  very  extraordinary,"  and  apparently  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  reading  poetry  of  a  high  order  though 
of  a  novel  kind.  When  Burns  gives  up  his  Scotch  dialect 
he  at  once  falls  into  the  mechanical  verbiage  of  machine 
poetry;  when  he  writes  a  "sang  "  he  is  naturally  and  art- 
lessly musical.  In  addition  to  the  song- writing  power 
Burns  possessed  admirable  wit  and  humor,  shown  in 
"  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbrook,"  "  The  Address  to  the  Deil," 
"  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations,"  and  many  others  ;  a  tre- 
mendous power  of  sarcasm  almost  equal  to  Swift,  shown  in 
"Holy  Willy's  Prayer,"  and  the  "Holy  Fair";  and  genuine 
poetic  sympathy  for  man  and  for  nature,  shown  in  numer- 
ous poems.     He  is  for  Scotland  a  true  national  poet. 

He  was  born  near  Ayr,  the  eldest  son  of  a  poor,  hard- 
worked  tenant-farmer,  a  typical  specimen  of  the  intelligent, 
upright.  God-fearing  Scotchman,  one  of  a  race  far  superior 
at  the  time  to  the  agricultural  population  of  any  other 
country  except  New  England.  His  father  led  a  laborious 
life,  struggling  to  pay  the  rent  and  make  a  living  from 
unproductive  land,  and  died  worn-out  in  1784.  He  gave' 
his  children  what  education  he  could,  but  all  were  obliged 
to  labor.  After  their  father's  death  Burns  and  his  brother 
Gilbert  took  a  large  farm  at  Mossgiel,  but  the  struggle 
for  existence  was  as  hard  as  ever,  and  Robert  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  the  West  Indies,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  a  man  who  had  an  estate  there  and  had  agreed  to 
employ  him  as  agent.  In  the  meantime  he  had  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  writer  of  songs,  and  in  1786  he  pub- 
lished at  Kilmarnock  a  small  volume  of  what  he  had  writ- 
ten. This  was  so  successful,  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
visit  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  very  well  received,  and  an 
enlarged  edition  of  his  poems  was  printed  which  brought 
him  some  money.     He  returned  to  Mossgiel  and  married 
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Jean  Armour,  an  early  love,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  going 
to  Jamaica.  He  again  visited  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently 
rented  a  ?arm  in  Dumfriesshire  and  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  excise.  Here  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  verses, 
but,  as  before,  his  farming  was  unsuccessful  though  not 
through  his  fault.  He  gave  up  his  farm  in  1791  and 
moved  to  a  mean  little  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries. 
His  habits  had  unfortunately  become  convivial,  his  spirits 
broke,  and  he  took  to  his  bed  on  July  21,  1796,  and  died 
two  days  after,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

Burns's  misfortunes  arose  partly  from  his  sympathetic 
nature,  partly  from  the  fact  that  he  lacked  worldly  pru- 
dence, partly  from  the  fact  that  he  was  such  good  company 
that  his  society  was  sought  by  his  friends  with  persistent 
eagerness,  and  partly,  perhaps  largely,  from  the  fact  that 
landowners  asked  more  rent  than  the  land  was  worth  and 
kept  him  always  struggling  with  poverty.  Perhaps  if  he 
had  had  a  harder  head  or  a  harder  heart  he  might  have 
been  more  successful.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the 
trouble  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  weak  as  that  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  for  him.  Few  poets  make  as  strong  a 
claim  on  our  indulgence,  but  then  none,  not  even  Cowper, 
has  stronger  claims  on  our  sympathy.  With  all  his  weak- 
ness he  was  at  bottom  a  man,  and  his  immense  popu- 
larity with  the  Scotch  rests  almost  as  much  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  Robbie  Burns  as  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
song  writer.  He  appeals  to  men  as  a  man  quite  as  much 
as  he  does  as  a  poet.  All  the  subject  matter  of  his  verse 
can  be  understood  by  humanity  at  large,  learned  and 
unlearned. 

All  the  best  of  Burns's  poetry  is  in  the  Scotch  dialect, 
but  it  presents  few  diflBculties  to  us,  for  the  construc- 
tions are  either  English  or  very  germane  to  it,  and  with 
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the  exception  of  a  few  words,  the  diflference  is  a  matter 
of  spelling  or  pronunciation.  He  is  the  national  poet  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Scotch  feel  a  certain  sense  of  owner- 
ship in  him  in  which  we  have  no  part;  but  our  appre- 
ciation of  him  as  a  poet  is  not  less  than  theirs.  He  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  build  up  Scotch  pride  of 
race  and  love  of  country,  more  possibly  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has,  great  as  is  the  debt  of  Scotland  to  him.  Many 
of  Burns's  songs  are  put  together  of  old  material  and  go 
to  old  tunes  which  were  the  property  of  the  people.  This 
is  an  element  of  his  character  as  national  poet,  and  he 
worked  over  the  old  matter  with  true  genius.  Of  the 
well-known  song  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  it  is  believed  that  he 
did  not  write  more  than  two  verses. 

Burns  is  the  only  one  of  the  eighteenth-century  poets 
that  does  not  seem  a  little  old-fashioned.  Among  the 
best  known  of  his  poems  are  :  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  "  Tam  O'Shanter,"  "  To  a  Mouse,"  "  To  a  Moun- 
tain Daisy,"  "  Bruce  at  Bannockburn,"  "  Highland  Mary," 
"The  Twa  Dogs." 

Duncan  Gray 

Duncan  Gray  came  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t, 
On  blithe  Yule  night  when  we  were  fou,^ 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  f  u'  high, 

Look*d  asklent  and  unco  skeigh,^ 
Gart  *  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  fleeched  and  Duncan  prayed. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t ; 

1  Full.  2  Sidewise  and  very  disdainful.  '  Made. 
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Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig,^ 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t. 
Duncan  sighed  baibh  out  and  in, 

Grat  }iis  een  baith  bleert  and  blin,' 
Spak  of  lowpin  o*er  a  linn ;  ^ 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
Slighted  love  is  sail*  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t. 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 

For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 
She  may  gae  to — France,  for  me, 

Ha,  ha,  the  w^ooing  o*t. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  grew  sick  —  as  he  grew  heal, 

Ha,  lia,  the  wooing  o*t. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 

For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  O,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things  1 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  of  grace. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  couldna  be  her  death. 

Swelling  pity  smoored  his  wrath ; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  cantie  *  baith  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Husband,  Husband,  cease  your  Strife 

Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 
Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir ; 

1  A  well-known  rock  or  crag.  ^  Jumping  over  a  waterfall. 

s  Bloodshot  and  blind.  *  Contented  and  comfortable. 
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Tho'  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 
Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir. 

One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Is  it  man  or  woman,  say, 

My  spouse  Nancy  ? 

If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word, 
Service  and  obedience ; 

I'll  desert  my  sovereign  lord. 
And  so,  good-bye  Allegiance. 

Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy  ; 
Yet  I'll  try  to  make  a  shift, 

My  spouse  Nancy. 

My  poor  heart  then  break  it  must. 
My  last  hour  I'm  near  it : 

When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust. 
Think,  think  how  you  will  bear  it. 

I  will  hope  and  trust  in  Heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy  ; 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  given, 

My  spouse  Nancy. 

Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead 
Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you ; 

Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 
Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you. 

m  wed  another  like  my  dear 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Then  all  hell  will  fly  for  fear. 

My  spouse  Nancy. 

The  Mountain  Daisy 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
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For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure  ^ 

Thy  tender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet  I 
Bending  thee  *mang  the  dewy  weet  ^ 

Wi'  spreckled  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  '  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth. 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  *  shield, 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield* 

O'  clod  or  stane 
Adorns  the  histie  ®  stibble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  1 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  I 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

1  Dust.  •  Peeped  or  glanced.  *  Chance  shelter. 

*  Wetness.       ♦  Walls  must  protect.  «  Dry  and  rough  stubble. 
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Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  Ufe*s  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  I 

Unskillful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o*er ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till,  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  heaven, 

He,  ruined,  sink  I 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine  —  no  distant  date ; 
Stern  Ruin's  plowshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 

During  the  Georgian  period  a  decided  development 
took  place  in  the  novel  or  prose  narrative.  Tales  in 
TheOeorrian  P^^^e  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
Hoveliiti.  the  four  writers  who  attained  celebrity  about 
or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  cannot 
be  said  to  have  invented  a  form,  but  to  have  each  of  them 
specialized  a  subdivision  of  a  form  with  great  success ;  for 
there  are  as  many  kinds  of  novels  as  there  are  moods  of 
human  nature  capable  of  controlling  or  coloring  views  of 
life.  The  writers  to  whom  reference  is  made  were  :  Henry 
Fielding,  master  of  the  broad,  realistic  presentation  of 
contemporary  life  ;  Samuel  Richardson,  originator  of  the 
sentimental  novel,  where  the  trials  and  temptations  of  a 
young  girl  excite  a  lachrymose  sympathy  ;  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, who  wrote  the  first  of  the  novels  of  boisterous  adven- 
ture and  especially  the  first  of  the  sea  stories ;  and  Fanny 
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Burney,  author  of  "  Evelina,"  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
authors  who  have  presented  in  the  narrative  form  a  pic- 
ture of  contemporary  manners  from  the  inside,  or  society 
as  it  appears  to  a  bright,  vivacious  feminine  observer.  It 
will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  that  Defoe  wrote  novels 
of  adventure  before  Smollett,  that  Goldsmith  at  this  very 
time  brought  poetry  into  the  novel  in  his  idyllic  story  of 
a  simple  family,  and  that  prototypes  of  the  sentimcHtal 
tale  and  of  the  idyllic  sketch  can  be  found  in  the  Spec- 
tator and  other  early  periodicals,  and  that  Sterne  carried 
the  humorous  picture  of  whims  to  perfection,  and  that  for 
all  these  reasons  the  origin  of  the  novel  should  be  credited 
to  a  period  long  anterior  to  1750.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  further  it  is  true  that  there  are  kinds  of  novels 
—  as  the  romance,  the  didactic  novel,  the  novel  which 
turns  on  supernatural  agencies  —  not  represented  at  all 
in  the  work  of  the  four  authors  mentioned.  But  if  we 
compare  Fielding's  "  Tom  Jones  "  or  even  Richardson's 
"  Clarissa  "  with  Defoe's  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  or  "  Captain 
Jack,"  we  see  that  an  immense  advance  in  the  art  of  con- 
struction was  made  (at  least  by  Fielding).  Defoe's  plots 
are  a  loosely  connected  series  of  happenings;  Fielding's 
plots  are  consecutive  and  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
characters,  which  are  drawn  with  a  realism  not  inferior  to 
Defoe's,  and  with  far  more  regard  to  the  intricacies  of 
human  nature.  In  a  lesser  degree  this  advance  in  con- 
structive power  marks  the  work  of  the  other  novelists  of 
the  period.  We  may  fairly  refer  the  origin  of  the  modern 
novel  to  this  period,  admitting  that  its  roots  may  be  traced 
as  far  back  into  the  past  as  we  care  to  go. 

Fielding  was  a  cadet  of  a  noble  family.     The  historian 
Gibbon  says  :  "  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  younger 

Johnson's  lit. — 20 
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branch  of  the  earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from 
the  counts  6i  Hapsburgh,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Eltrico, 
in  the  seventh  century,  Duke  of  Alsace.  Far 
Pieiding,  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
1707-1754.  ^^^^  German  divisions  of  the  family  of  Haps- 
burgh ;  the  former,  the  knights  and  sheriffs  of  Leicester- 
shire, have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage  ;  the 
latter,  the  emperors  of  Germany  and  kings  of  Spain,  have 
threatened  the  liberties  of  the  Old  and  invaded  the  treas- 
ures of  the  New  World.  The  successors  of  Charles  V. 
may  disdain  their  brethren  in  England,  but  the  romance 
of  '  Tom  Jones '  —  that  exquisite  picture  of  humor  and 
manners — will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the 
imperial  Eagle  of  Austria." 

Fielding,  however,  was  little  indebted  to  family  influ- 
ence at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  but 
did  not  go  to  Oxford,  probably  from  motives  of  economy. 
He  was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  of  high  spirits  and 
a  sunny  temper.  He  spent  two  years  at  Leyden,  and, 
returning  to  London  in  1727,  essayed  to  live  by  his  pen. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  comedies,  burlesques,  and 
farces,  which,  although  full  of  fun,  miss  the  excellence 
which  insures  immortality,  and  are  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  dramatic  talent  is  distinct  from  the  literary 
talent.  Fielding  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  theater 
and  with  the  practical  requirements  of  an  acting  play,  and 
his  productions  were  temporarily  successful.  His  dialogue 
is  lively  and  witty,  but  his  peculiar  talent  lay  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  novel.  In  1740  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  practice.  In  1742  he 
published  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  originally  intended  to  be  a 
burlesque  on  Richardson's  "  Pamela."  Pamela  is  a  serving 
girl  who  resists  the  advances  of  her  master,  in  the  hope 
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that  he  may  be  induced  to  marry  her.  In  this  she  finally 
succeeds.  This  disgusting  parody  of  the  sentiment  of 
female  honor  Fielding  ridicules  with  great  effect  by  writ- 
ing a  novel  in  which  Pamela's  brother,  Joseph  Andrews, 
resists  the  advances  of  his  mistress.  Fielding's  next  work 
was  the  "  History  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,"  a  well- 
known  thief  and  fence.  This  is  a  powerful  satire  on 
society  in  the  broad  sense.  In  1749  he  published  his 
masterpiece,  "The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling." 
"  Amelia,"  hardly  inferior,  came  out  in  1751.  Fielding 
had  been,  appointed  police  justice  in  1748,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  ability  and  conscientiousness. 
His  robust  health  began  to  break  down  in  1753,  but  his 
courage  and  good  humor  remained  to  the  last.  In  1754 
he  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  search  of  health,  and  wrote  a 
delightful "  Journal "  of  his  voyage.  He  died  four  months 
after  leaving  England  and  was  buried  in  Portugal. 

Richardson,  the  author  of  "  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded," 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  and  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  is  so 
inferior  to  Fielding  in  power  of  delineating  life 
RioiiardBOD,  that  he  hardly  deserves  mention.  He  was  head 
1689-1761.  Qf  ^  prosperous  printing  business  and  stumbled 
into  novel  writing  late  in  life.  "  Pamela "  came  out  in 
1740,  when  the  author  was  fifty-one  years  old.  His  novels 
are  told  in  the  form  of  letters  from  the  characters,  and 
though  amazingly  popular  in  their  day  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury after,  have  fallen  into  neglect.  Still,  no  one  can 
read  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  without  feeling  its  great  tragic 
power.  The  author  was  a  smug  and  commonplace  little 
person,  hating  Fielding  with  the  jealous  spite  of  the  suc- 
cessful inferior,  and  the  marvel  is  how  so  narrow  a  mind 
could  have  contained  a  spark  of  genius  hidden  till  after 
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middle  life ;  for  say  what  we  will  about  the  utter  falsity 
of  the  author's  standard  of  goodness,  his  petty-souled 
belief  that  what  is  respectable  is  right,  and  his  wishy- 
washy  sentimentality,  there  is  no  denying  an  element  of 
greatness  to  "  Clarissa  Harlowe."  In  spite  of  its  prolixity 
it  has  both  plot  interest  and  character  interest,  and  the 
heroine  still  commands  sympathy. 

The  author  of  "  Roderick  Random,"  "  Peregrine  Pickle," 
"  The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,"  and 
"  Humphrey  Clinker,"  was  a  Scotchman  edu- 
Smoiiett,  cated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  served 
1721-1771.  ^  fg^  years  as  a  navy  surgeon  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  ships  and  sailors  that  stood  him  in  good 
stead  as  a  writer  of  sea  stories.  He  depicts  with  consid- 
erable humor  the  superficial  aspects  of  a  crude,  boisterous 
life.  The  characters  as  well  as  the  incidents  are  quaint, 
rough,  and  extravagant,  but  sufficiently  amusing,  and  we 
readily  see  in  Smollett's  novels  the  prototype  of  hundreds 
of  tales  of  adventure.  On  shipboard  he  is  as  much  at 
home  as  Cupples  (author  of  the  "  Green  Hand  "),  or  Clark 
Russell,  or  Stevenson.  Of  course,  he  is  not  in  the  same 
class  with  Stevenson,  and  hardly,  except  for  humor,  with 
the  other  two. 

Miss  Burney  comes  a  little  later  than  the  other  novelists 

mentioned,  since  "  Evelina,"  her  first  and  best  book,  was 

not  published  till  1778.     This  was  followed  by 

LTcwlfame    ^'Cecilia,"  in  1782,  and   '^Camilla,"  in  1795. 

D'Arblay),       Her  father  was  a  Musical  Doctor,  and  his  house 

1752-1840.  ,       .  T  J,  ^.' 

was  a  gathering  place  for  artists,  musicians, 
actors,  and  literary  men,  so  that  she  had  an  opportunity 
for  observing  a  variegated   assortment   of  entertaining 
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people.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with  Dr.  Johnson  and 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  (in  date)  of  the  immense  army 
of  female  English  novelists.  Her  books  are  vivacious 
and  were  successful,  but  are  not  of  perennial  interest,  as 
anybody  will  acknowledge  who  tries  to  read  them.  In 
1793  she  married  M.  D'Arblay,  a  French  refugee  officer. 
She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight  and  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  link  between  the  centuries. 

Laurence  Sterne,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  a  marching 

regiment,  was  born  at  Clonmel  in  Ireland.     During  his 

childhood,  his  father's  regiment  was  stationed 

Laurence  .  . 

Sterne,  at  various  ports  in  Ireland  and  England,  and  the 

1713-1768.     i^Qy  ^^^  j^jg  mother  led  an  unsettled  life.     When 

he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school  in  Halifax,  York- 
shire, and  remained  there  till  after  his  father's  death  in 
1731.  One  of  his  father's  relatives  sent  the  boy  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1736.  But  little  is  known  of  Sterne's  life  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  further  than  that  he  took  priest's  orders  in 
1736,  that  one  of  his  uncles  obtained  for  him  the  small 
living  of  Sutton  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  he  married  in  1741 
and  was  rather  an  unclerical  parson.  He  himself  says 
that  "books,  painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting  were  my 
chief  amusements."  He  was  one  of  the  rare  instances 
where  literary  talent  shows  itself  late  in  life;  for  the  first 
two  volumes  of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  the  book  which  was 
to  make  him  famous  if  not  immortal,  were  not  published 
till  1760,  the  author  being  then  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
Seven  other  short  volumes  appeared  from  time  to  time  till 
1765,  and  two  volumes  of  sermons  which  deserve  no  men- 
tion were  floated  on  the  tide  of  success  of  the  book.  The 
"  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Italy "  (ill- 
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health  had  compelled  the  author  to  visit  the  south  of 
France)  appeared  in  17H8,  the  year  of  his  death. 

Sterne  was  not  at  all  a  person  whom  we  can  thoroughly 
respect,  and  his  books  are  disfigured  by  a  vulgar  form  of 
indecency.  But  the  two  Shandy  brothers  and  Corporal 
Trim  are  not  only  amusing  as  humorous  creations,  but 
they  appeal  forcibly  to  our  sympathy  with  simple-hearted 
goodness.  The  brothers  are  admirably  contrasted,  and 
Uncle  Toby  is  one  of  the  permanent  figures  of  litera- 
ture that  are  beloved  by  all  readers.  The  character  draw- 
ing is  effected  by  hundreds  of  little  touches,  and  is  art  of 
a  high  order,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  can  forgive  some 
examples  of  affectation  and  sentimentality  in  the  writer. 
The  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  also  contains  some  admirable 
sketches.  Sterne's  style  is  very  careless  and  slipshod,  but 
has  the  merit  of  conveying  the  meaning  clearly  and  in 
some  passages  is  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible.  In 
others  it  is  marred  by  affectations. 

The  eighteenth  century  retains  its  character  from  1701 
to  the  year  1801  better  than  does  the  sixteenth,  the 
seventeenth,   or   the   nineteenth   centuries.      In   all    the 

others,  important  movements  of  thought  have 
Sr'^'^fth  changed  the  general  tenor  of  opinion  and  have 
Literature  of  been  reflected  in  the  forms  of  literature,  but  in 
Periodr*^*^    the  eighteenth  century  there  is  a  substantial 

underlying  similarity  in  the  intellectual  make- 
up of  the  representative  men  of  the  first  and  of  the  last 
quarters.  This  general  tone  is  usually  described  as  one 
of  formalism  and  conservatism,  but  such  generalizations 
are  apt  to  be  misleading,  since  the  spirit  of  any  age  is  too 
multiform  and  complicated  to  be  described  in  a  formula. 
There  is,  however,  much  justification  for  the  use  of  the 
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terms  "good  sense,"  moderation,  and  conformity  to  ac- 
cepted models,  as  descriptive  of  the  literary  tone  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Interest  in  the  ordinary  experiences 
of  human  nature  as  conditioned  by  the  environment  of 
the  educated  and  cultured  portion  of  society  rather  than 
in  the  excessive  or  passionately  rebellious  impulses  and 
emotions  of  the  heart  is  the  note  of  Addison,  of  Pope,  and 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  If  we  except  the  verse  of  Burns,  who 
indeed  is  an  exceptional  man  in  many  ways,  the  poetry  of 
the  age  is  notably  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  are 
grouped  under  the  general  terms  ''  poetic  vision,"  "  pas- 
sion," "insight,"  "inspiration,"  and  the  like.  Further, 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  century  that  none  of  the  leading 
poets  wrote  sonnets.  Delicate,  complicated,  artificial  forms 
seemed  to  have  little  attraction  for  the  age  either  in  archi- 
tecture or  in  poetry.  Nevertheless,  the  entire  century  has 
a  great  charm  for  us,  especially  in  its  social  aspects.  We 
recognize  our  dignified,  stately  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers who  were  governed  by  standards  of  honorable 
conduct  which  we  can  readily  appreciate,  and  spoke  their 
minds  out  with  great  freedom.  Possibly,  too,  their  for- 
mality and  dignity  of  manner  is  more  attractive  because 
we  have  so  generally  abandoned  it. 

Although  no  great  revolution  of  thought  was  brought 
about  and  no  startling  event  convulsed  society  during  the 
Georgian  period  till  the  French  Revolution,  the  effects  of 
which  on  literature  were  not  manifest  till  the  next  century, 
we  can  nevertheless  detect  evidences  of  a  breaking  up  of 
the  formalism  both  of  style  and  of  thought,  even  before 
the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Indeed,  his  own  style  is  less 
artificial  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  than  it  is  in  "  Ras- 
selas."  Gray  adventured  new  poetic  forms  and  interpreted 
nature  in  a  new  spirit.     He  found,  too,  in  Scandinavian 
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and  Welsh  tradition  poetic  elements  unknown  to  the 
worshiper  of  the  classics.  Percy's  "  Reliques/'  a  collection 
of  old  English  ballads  discovered  in  manuscript  and  pub- 
lished in  1765,  was  received  with  great  favor  by  all  except 
the  strictest  adherents  of  Dr.  Johnson's  school.  Men  per- 
ceived with  delight  the  poetic  beauty  of  simple,  idiomatic 
narrative  song  for  which  no  Latin  model  could  be  found. 
There  were  in  reality  two  schools,  one  believing  in  the 
models  of  the  former  generation,  the  other  feeling  the 
need  of  greater  variety  of  expression  and  wider  range  of 
emotion.  Dr.  Johnson  never  approved  of  Gray's  poetry, 
because  it  embodied  new  elements  both  of  form  and  sub- 
ject matter.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  he 
would  have  regarded  the  poetry  of  Burns,  the  very 
antithesis  to  his  own.  Cowper  and  Crabbe  are  both  tran- 
sition poets;  their  diction  is  less  artificial  than  that  of  the 
classical  school.  They  treat  in  a  simple  and  realistic 
manner  that  part  of  life  of  which  they  have  had  personal 
experience.  They  express  genuine  human  sympathies. 
Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  kind  heart,  but  of  a 
restricted  outlook  on  the  world,  even  on  the  world  of  let- 
ters, and  Pope  was  his  model.  Correctness  in  art  soon 
degenerated  into  frigidity  and  barrenness.  Cowper  and 
Crabbe,  though  adhering  largely  to  the  old  poetic  forms, 
did  something  to  break  up  formalism,  to  bring  poetry 
nearer  to  nature,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth. 

QUESTIONS 

What  differences  from  the  academic  verse  of  the  last  period  are 
noticeable  in  the  poetry  of  ( Jray  and  Collins  ? 

What  are  the  usually  accepted  meanings  of  the  terms  "  Classic " 
and  "Romantic"? 
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In  Burns's  poetry  what  are  the  relative  proportions  of  satire,  humor- 
ous verses,  and  song? 

Which  constitutes  his  best  title  to  fame  ? 

Taking  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  as  a  basis,  what  are  the 
essential  peculiarities  of  his  style  ? 

What  parliamentary  speeches  of  this  period  have  since  been  ranked 
as  a  part  of  English  literature? 

Is  the  extraordinary  fame  of  BoswelPs  "Johnson"  due  to  its 
uniqueness  or  its  greatness? 

What  did  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  do  for  the  science 
of  political  economy  ?  How  was  it  regarded  by  statesmen  and  men  of 
business  ? 

Analyze  Richardson's  "  Clarissa,"  showing  skillful  construction  and 
culmination  of  tragedy. 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  popula- 
tion of  England  reached  fifteen  millions.  The  great 
Hiitorloal  social  questions  between  capital  and  labor 
Sketoh.  began  to  assume  importance.     The  corn  laws 

or  duties  on  imported  grain  gave  the  landowners  an 
unfair  advantage,  now  that  the  island  could  no  longer 
produce  food  enough  for  its  inhabitants.  The  poverty 
and  distress,  resulting  partly  from  the  high  price  of  food, 
partly  from  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in 
many  important  branches  of  production  and  the  consequent 
temporary  deprivation  of  employment  for  large  numbers 
of  workers,  stirred  thinking  men  profoundly  and  intensi- 
fied sympathy  with  the  poor.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  (1846),  the  Catholic  emancipation  (1829),  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  the  reform  (1832)  which  gave  represen- 
tation to  the  populous  cities  and  took  it  away  from  the 
"  rotten  boroughs,"  and  extended  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  multitudes  hitherto  disfranchised,  are  all  outcomes  of 
the  democratic  spirit,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
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of  man.  The  wars  with  Napoleon  excited  the-  country  to 
a  passionate  patriotism.  The  success  of  the  navy  aroused 
national  pride  and  made  England  sole  mistress  of  the 
sea.  The  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
repealed  and  an  immense  impulse  given  to  commerce. 
England  came  out  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  with  increased 
colonial  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  the  pride  in  belonging  to  an  expand- 
ing and  victorious  nation,  the  growing  perception  of 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  new 
ideas  in  legislation  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  with 
the  evil  forces  of  privilege,  resulted  in  the  production  of 
some  great  literature,  of  a  tone  far  more  full  and  enthu- 
siastic than  that  of  the  last  century. 

But  further,  we  have  seen  that,  irrespective  of  the  dis- 
New  Forms  Position  to  revolt  from  the  past  and  to  express 
ofLitera-  the  wild  and  irregular  conception  of  freedom 
ture  created  by  the  French   Revolution,   men   had 

grown  tired  of  the  old  forms  and  tone  of  aca- 
demic literature.  Crabbe  and  Cowper  already  had  drawn 
from  real  life  and  humble  things,  and  not  from  plaster  casts 
of  the  heroic  models  of  a  classic  civilization.  Younger  men 
found  that  in  the  verse  of  Robert  Burns  there  was  some- 
thing more  germane  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  than  in  the 
verse  of  Pope.  It  pleased  them  more  and  touched  them 
more  —  there  seemed  to  be  in  it  a  more  varied  and  sweeter 
music  and  more  truth.  In  1798  two  young  men,  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  sold  for 
twenty  pounds,  to  a  country  bookseller  named  Cottle,  a 
little  volume  of  verses  called  "Lyrical  Ballads."  Cottle 
published  them,  and,  though  they  had  no  great  success, 
the  very  fact  that  they  were  published  shows  that  the 
time  had  come  when  a  new  school  of  poetry  would  soon 
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find  acceptance.  This  volume  contained  the  "Ancient 
Mariner,"  in  which  the  ballad  form  was  shown  to  be  capa- 
ble of  embodying  a  new  poetic  vision,  and  the  "Lines 
Written  near  Tintern  Abbey,"  in  which  is  expressed  a 
sense  of.  man's  relation  to  nature  as  something  great, 
powerful,  wild,  and  yet  mystically  sympathetic,  a  concep- 
tion far  removed  from  the  thought  of  Pope  or  Johnson 
and  in  advance  of  that  of  Thomson  or  the  gentle  Cowper. 
The  publication  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  really  marks 
the  opening  of  the  new  period,  but  1800  is  taken  in  order 
to  bring  the  century  date  and  the  period  date  together. 
For  the  reasons  suggested  in  the  above  paragraphs  the 
period  is  designated  the  "period  of  the  Revolution." 

Wordsworth  was  born  at  the  village  of  Cockermouth, 
on  the  river  Derwent,  in  Cumberland.  His  father  was  an 
attorney  and  law  agent  for  a  landed  proprietor, 
Wordaworth,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Wordsworth's  parents 
1770-1850.  ^jgjj  £j^  jjjg  childhood,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Here  he  took  his  degree  in  1791,  but  showed  a 
disinclination  to  settle  down  to  any  profession.  In  1791 
he  crossed  to  France  with  the  ostensible  design  of  learning 
the  language.  He  sympathized  so  enthusiastically  with 
the  Revolutionists  that  he  was  ready  to  join  them  practi- 
cally, but  his  relatives  stopped  his  allowance  and  forced 
him  to  return  in  a  year.  He  had  much  of  the  obstinacy 
of  the  North  Briton,  and  still  refused  to  take  up  any 
regular  employment.  He  published  a  slight  volume  of 
verse  called  "An  Evening  Walk  and  Descriptive 
Sketches,"  in  which  he  uses  the  classic  meters,  —  the 
heroic  couplet  and  the  Spenserian  stanza,  —  without  dis- 
playing much   originality,  though  his  love  of  nature  is 
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evident,  as  also,  in  a  less  degree,  is  his  interest  in  the  out- 
casts and  unfortunates  of  country  life.  Soon  after  this  a 
friend  left  him  a  legacy  of  <£900,  on  which  he  contrived 
to  live,  with  his  excellent  sister  Dorothy,  for  some  eight 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Lord  Lonsdale  died,  and 
his  son  paid  the  Wordsworths  a  considerable  sum  for  pro- 
fessional services  due  their  father's  estate.  Wordsworth 
married  in  1802  and  at  first  lived  in  the  south  of  England, 
later  at  Grasmere,  and  after  1813  at  Rydal  Mount,  in  the 
"  lake  region  "  of  the  north.  In  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed "  stamp  collector  "  of  the  district,  an  office  which 
brought  him  in  from  <£600  to  <£800  a  year  and  made  but 
slight  demands  on  his  time.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  verse.  On  the 
death  of  Southey  in  1843  he  was  appointed  poet  laureate, 
an  honorary  office  to  which  Alfred  Tennyson  succeeded 
him  after  his  death  in  1850. 

When  he  was  living  with  his  sister  in  Somersetshire  he 
was  visited  by  Coleridge  in  June,  1797.  Coleridge  was 
two  years  his  junior  and  was  a  remarkably  stimulating 
talker.  He  woke  Wordsworth  up  and  inspired  him  to  cut 
his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  poetical  conventions  and 
to  follow  the  promptings  of  his  genius  in  verse,  which 
"had  a  character  not  hitherto  reflected  by  books."  Out 
of  this  companionship  grew  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  already 
referred  to.  Wordsworth  had  formed  a  theory,  based 
partly  upon  his  admiration  of  the  popular  ballads  in 
Percy's  "  Reliques  "  and  Burns's  songs,  that  very  simple 
and  unadorned  incidents  in  the  lives  of  persons  and  peo- 
ple of  humble  station,  if  realistically  told,  might,  from 
their  very  lack  of  artificiality,  be  made  the  subject  matter 
of  poetry.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  he  was  right, 
too,  in  discarding  for  poems  of  this  sort  the  worn-out  die* 
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tion  of  contemporary  verse;  but  unfortunately  he  possessed 
little  of  the  talent  of  the  story-teller  and  selected  in  some 
cases  incidents  of  little  dramatic  interest.  He  rhymed  with 
great  facility^  and  thus  it  came  that  some  of  his  narrative 
poems,  like  tjie  "Idiot  Boy"  and  "Goody  Blake,"  are  not 
interesting  nor  striking.  The  moment  a  poem  on  a  homely 
subject  becomes  tiresome  it  becomes  ridiculous,  and  so  some 
of  Wordsworth's  narrative  poems  were  laughed  at  when 
they  first  appeared  and  have  been  laughed  at  ever  since. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth  went  to  Germany  for  a  year,  a 
*' Lyrical  journey  in  Coleridge's  case  momentous  in  the 
Ballads.''  influences  that  followed  the  introduction  to  a 
new  world  of  thought,  but  powerless  to  mold  the  un- 
yielding rock  of  Wordsworth's  puritanic  egotism.  On 
their  return  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Ballads "  was  called 
for  and  issued,  containing  important  additions.  A  pref- 
ace was  annexed  in  which  Wordsworth  defined  his  doc- 
trine of  poetical  art,  and  this  subjected  him  to  a  good  deal 
of  unfavorable  criticism,  as  it  was  in  some  ways  a  defiance 
of  accepted  authority.     He  says  :  — 

"There  will  be  found  in  these  volumes  little  of  what  is  called 
poetic  diction ;  I  have  taken  as  much  pains  to  avoid  it  as  others  ordi- 
narily take  to  produce  it;  this  I  have  done  for  the  reason  already 
alleged,  to  bring  my  language  near  to  the  language  of  men,  and  further, 
because  the  pleasure  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  impart,  is  a 
kind  very  different  from  that  which  is  supposed  by  many  persons  to 
be  the  object  of  poetry.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  give  my  reader  a 
more  exact  notion  of  the  style  in  which  I  wished  these  poems  to  be 
written  than  by  informing  him  that  I  have  at  all  times  endeavored  to 
look  steadily  at  my  subject;  consequently,  I  hope  that  there  is  in  these- 
poems  little  falsehood  of  description,  and  that  my  ideas  are  expressed 
in  language  fitted  to  their  respective  importance.  Something  I  must 
have  gained  by  this  practice,  as  it  is  friendly  to  one  property  of  all 
good  poetry,  namely,  good  sense:  but  it  has  necessarily  cut  me  off 
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from  a  large  portion  of  phrases  and  figures  of  speech  which  from 
father  to  son  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  common  inheritance  of 
poets.  I  have  also  thought  it  expedient  to  restrict  myself  still  further, 
having  abstained  from  the  use  of  many  expressions,  in  themselves 
proper  and  beautiful,  but  which  have  been  foolishly  repeated  by  bad 
poets,  till  such  feelings  of  disgust  are  connected  with  them  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  by  any  art  of  association  to  overpower." 

He  expounds  his  theory  at  great  length  and  in  the  ap- 
pendix quotes  Dr.  Johnson's  paraphrase  of  the  passage  in 
Proverbs,  "Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  and  calls  the 
doctor's  modern  literary  version  a  "hubbub  of  words" 
compared  to  the  original,  in  which  he  is  plainly  correct. 
There  is  some  suspicion  that  Coleridge  wrote  the  preface 
and  afterward  forgot  all  about  it.  However  that  may 
be,  it  put  Wordsworth  in  the  position  of  champion  of  the 
new  poetry. 

During  the  rest  of  his  long  life  at  his  simple  home  in 
the  north,  Wordsworth  continued  to  write  poetry  profes- 
sionally. He  was  singularly  abstemious  and  rigid  in  his 
mode  of  life  and  gradually  won  a  well-recognized  position. 
Among  his  productions  may  be  mentioned  :  the  narrative 
Later  poem,  the  "  White   Doe   of  Rylstone,"  in  Sir 

Poems,  '  Walter  Scott's  manner ;  the  extended  blank- 
verse  poem,  the  "Excursion,"  biographic  in  a  modified 
sense  ;  a  large  number  of  sonnets  ;  "  Laodamia,"  a  narra- 
tive poem  on  a  Greek  subject ;  the  ode  on  the  "  Intimations 
of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood"; 
and  a  vast  number  of  minor  poems.  He  attained  great 
mastery  of  the  sonnet  form,  so  long  disused,  and  a  few  of 
his  sonnets,  as  those  on  Milton  and  on  the  Sonnet,  are  of 
a  surprising  perfection.  He  is  apt  to  be  too  prolix,  but 
everywhere,  even  in  the  "Excursion,"  we  find  lines  of 
wonderful  depth  and  suggestive  power  thrown  in,  as  it 
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were,  by  chance.  Some  of  his  shorter  pieces,  like  the 
"Highland  Reaper,"  "Daffodils,"  "She  was  a  Phantom 
of  Delight,"  combine  simplicity  and  beauty  in  a  way  that 
is  altogether  satisfying,  and  the  ode  on  immortality  is 
certainly  a  very  great  poem.  Everywhere  we  find  in 
Wordsworth's  poems  absolute  integrity  of  heart,  a  cer- 
tain half  priest-like,  half  mystical  veneration  of  nature 
that  is  his  peculiar  note,  and  occasionally  that  happy  com- 
bination of  thought  and  phrase  which  marks  the  poet  of 
the  first  rank.  These  compensate  for  the  tiresomeness  of 
much  of  his  work  and  the  absurd  bathos  of  parts,  and  for 
his  lack  of  the  enthusiastic,  energetic  passion  for  beauty 
and  of  the  wise  moral  vision  of  the  greatest  poets. 


WlCUFFE 

Once  more  the  chorch  is  seized  with  sudden  fear, 
And  at  her  call  is  Wicliffe  disinhumed : 
Yea,  his  dry  bones  to  ashes  are  consumed 

And  flung  into  the  brook  that  travels  near ; 

Forthwith,  that  ancient  voice  which  streams  can  hear. 
Thus  spake  (that  voice  which  walks  upon  the  wind 
Though  seldom  heard  by  busy  human  kind), 

'<  As  thou  these  ashes,  little  brook,  wilt  bear 

Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide 
Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas. 

Into  main  ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst 
An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies, 

How  the  bold  teacher's  doctrine,  sanctified 

By  truth,  shall  spread  throughout  the  world  dispersed. 

Lati^fer  and  Ridley 

How  fast  the  Marian  death-list  is  unrolled  I 
Lo  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  might 
Of  Faith,  stand  coupled  for  a  common  fight  i 


f* 
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One  (like  those  prophets  whom  God  sent  of  old) 
Transfigured,  from  this  kindling  hath  foretold 

A  torch  of  inextinguishable  light ; 
The  other  gains  a  confidence  as  bold, 

And  thus  they  foil  their  enemy's  despite. 

The  penal  instruments,  the  shows  of  crime, 

Are  glorified  while  this  once-mitred  pair 

Of  saintly  friends  the  **  murtherer's  chain  partake, 

Corded  and  burning  at  the  social  stake." 

Earth  never  witnessed  object  more  sublime 

In  constancy,  in  fellowship  more  fair  1  ^ 

Sonnet 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  lat«  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not.     Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 

A  pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn. 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

• 
1  **  Mr.  Latimer  very  quietly  suffered  his  keeper  to  pull  off  his  hose  and 

his  other  array,  which  to  looke  unto  was  very  simple  :  and  being  stripped 

unto  his  shrowd,  he  seemed  as  comely  a  person  to  them  that  were  present, 

as  one  should  lightly  see,  and  whereas  in  his  clothes  he  appeared  a 

withered  and  crooked,  sillie  (weak)  old  man,  he  now  stood  bolt  upright, 

as  comely  a  father  as  one  might  lightly  behold.  .  .  .     Then  brought  they 

a  faggot  kindled  with  fire  and  laid  the  same  down  at  Doctor  Ridley's  feet. 

To  whom  Master  Latimer  spake  in  this  manner,  *  Be  of  good  comfort, 

Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle 

by  God's  grace  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out.'  "  —  Foxe^s 

**-4cie«  of  the  Martyr es^ 

Johnson's  lit. — 21 
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Coleridge  was  born  at  his  father's  vicarage  at  Ottery 

St.  Mary's,  Devonshire,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten. 

His  father,  a  man  of  worth  and  scholarship, 

oamnel  Tay-       i      y        y  ^        ^ 

lor  Coleridge,  died  when  the  boy  was  nine  years  old.  A 
1772-1834.  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital  was  procured 
for  him,  and  he  remained  at  the  school  till  1791,  when  he 
went  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  His  very  exceptional 
abilities  were  marked  in  both  places,  but  at  college  his 
improvidence  and  lack  of  practical  common  sense  led  him 
into  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  he  most  absurdly 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  as  a  common  soldier. 
His  friends  with  difficulty  procured  his  discharge  and 
sent  him  back  to  Cambridge.  In  1794  he  visited  Oxford, 
where  he  met  Southey,  and  formed  with  him  the  Utopian 
scheme  of  founding  a  scholastic  community  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  their  principal  inducement  being 
apparently  the  melodious  name  of  the  river.  Neither 
having  any  money,  the  scheme  fell  through,  and  the  two 
friends  married  two  sisters,  Sara  and  Edith  Fricker, 
admirable  and  beautiful  women.  Coleridge  led  a  semi- 
detached life  after  this,  living  partly  by  literature  and 
partly  on  his  friends,  and  leaving  Southey  to  care  for  his 
wife  and  children.  He  became  a  Unitarian,  for  a  short 
time  a  preacher ;  he  produced  a  few  wonderful  poems  ; 
he  visited  Germany,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Wordsworth ;  familiarized  himself  with  the  lan- 
guage in  a  remarkably  short  time  ;  wrote  an  admirable 
blank-verse  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Schiller's 
dramas,  "  Wallenstein  "  and  "Piccolomini";  returned  to 
England;  started  a  literary  periodical  called  the  Watchman^ 
which  oddly  enough  was  to  appear  every  eight  days ; 
gave  up  his  Unitarianism  ;  wrote  many  political  papers 
for  the  Morning  Post^  and  two  dramas  ;  published  several 
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prose  works  of  a  critical  and  philosophical  character  ; 
became  a  victim  to  the  opium  habit ;  and  finally  settled 
with  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Gilmto  near  Highgate,  where 
under  kind  and  judicious  treatment  he  mastered  his  weak- 
ness. This  retreat  he  rarely  left  after  1816.  He  read 
wisely  and  widely  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  divinity,  and 
communicated  to  the  English  mind  a  vague  outline  of 
German  philosophy.  His  greatest  service  to  the  world 
was  in  literary  criticism,  and  adequate  judgment  of 
Shakespeare  dates  from  his  lectures  in  1809-1811.  From 
the  first  he  was  recognized  as  distinctly  a  man  of  genius, 
and  probably  he  was  the  most  stimulating  and,  in  a  broad 
sense,  instructive  talker  that  ever  lived.  In  poetry  he 
possessed  a  special  and  unique  gift,  but  a  blight  fell  on 
his  productive  powers  after  his  early  years.  His  sense 
that  his  finest  energies  were  palsied  is  pathetically 
expressed  in  the  "  Ode  to  Dejection  "  and  in  "  Youth  and 
Age." 

The  "Ancient  Mariner,"  written  before  Coleridge  was 
twenty-four,  is  the  greatest  first  work  of  any  poet ;  all 
The  '*  An-  others  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  their 
dentMari-  ^kTt^  but  Coleridge  takes  his  master's  degree 
a  Christor  without  even  going  to  a  preparatory  school.  In 
bei.**  this   and   the   fragment   '' Christabel "  we   see 

several  of  the  marks  of  great  art.  In  the  first  place,  each 
has  its  distinct  character  and  music.  Though  both  em- 
body the  semi-supernatural,  there  is  no  repetition  of 
imagery  or  even  of  tone.  Secondly,  both  contain  "the 
vision,"  or  an  imagined  world  clearly  and  consistently 
portrayed  and  made  distinct  to  the  reader.  Third,  both 
are  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  original  verbal  music. 
Fourth,  there  is  no  evidence  of  effort  in  either.  Why 
the  man  who  possessed  true  creative  power  did  not  take 
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delight  in  its  exercise  and  write  more,  is  one  of  the  strange 
psychological  puzzles  of  which  the  history  of  the  highest 
poetry  is  full.  Coleridge  produced  but  little  to  equal  the 
promise  of  his  youth.  It  is  very  simple  but  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  charge  to  opium  the  blight  which  came 
over  his  genius.  Why  was  his  poetic  faculty  paralyzed 
when  his  intellect,  as  shown  in  his  prose  writings,  was  as 
luminous  as  ever,  and  he  could  still  write  rather  ordinary 
verse  ?  Further,  the  remarkable  prose  fragment  "  Cain," 
written  during  his  period  of  dejection,  shows  his  imagina- 
tion to  have  retained  its  creative  power. 

The  Voices  of  the  Spirits 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 

I  heard  the  skylark.sing; 
Sometimes  all  the  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 

With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments 

And  now  like  a  lovely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on 

Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe ; 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 

Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

.^  From  the  "^  ncknt  Mariner,** 
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Estrangement  of  Friends 

Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  youth, 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth, 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above, 

And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain, 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  fared,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother ; 
They  parted,  ne'er  to  meet  again  ; 
But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  that  had  been  rent  asunder : 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 
Can  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

—  Frtm^'Christahei:* 

Robert  Southey  deserves  mention  more  from  his  con- 
nection with  Coleridge  than  from  the  merit  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions.     He  was  born  in  Bristol  and  sent  to 

Kobert 

Southey,  Westminster,  but  was  expelled  from  the  school 
1774-1843.  £qj,  writing  an  essay  on  flogging  in  which  he  gave 
offense  to  the  head-master  by  criticising  his  ancient  prerogar 
tive  of  brutality.  He  was,  however,  admitted  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  In  1795  he  married,  lived  some  time  in 
Lisbon,  and  after  his  return  settled  down  to  a  literary  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  industry.  In  1813  he  was 
made  poet  laureate,  and  one  of  his  odes,  the  "  Vision  of 
Judgment,"  on  the  death  of  George  III.  gave  rise  to 
Byron's  brilliant  parody,  one  of  the  most  savage  satires  in 
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:lip  lancruacre.  Sonthpy*s  works  in  [)rose  and  verae-  are 
vory  volnminoim.  Ifis  •■*  Life  of  Xelson ''  is  an  admirable 
spppiiTiPTi  of  Inoifl,  nnafiorned  })rose.  ( )f  his  verse,  -^  Thai- 
aba'*  may  still  ])e  v^^^d  with  some  ])lea8nre.  He  labored 
faithfully,  took  rare  of  his  family  and  of  that  of  Coleridge, 
and  was  a  n-ortliv,  narrow,  limited.  l)nt  industrious  luaiu 
withont  the  artistie  sense  or  the  a-rtistio  louche  Uiiin- 
terestin^Tf  as  lie  is,  it  is  impossible  not  to  reapeet  him. 
Sonthey  disliker]  I>yron  eordially,  and  liis  sentiments 
wore  reeiproeated.  ITe  usually  spoke  of  Byron^  Shelley, 
Moorp,  Ixeats,  and  Leio-h  Hnnt.  as  the'' Satanic  School.'' 
["p  to  the  middle  of  the  century  literary  criticism,  was 
based  larcfely  on  party  polities,  whic^h  gave  it  zest  ami 
pun<^euey  at  the  expense  of  eatholicitv. 

Bvron.  the  son  of  a  ])rof1ia-ate   Hno^lish   officer^  Captatn 
John  Byron,  aufl  Catlierine  Gordon,  a.  Scotch  heiress^  of  a 
Htfnl  and  ])assionate  temper,  was  born  in  Lon- 
^r^cn   '^'^      don.      His  father  deserted  his  wife  as  soon  as 
Byron  },p  hptd  souaudered  all  of  her  available  propertv, 

aud  Byron  s  motlier  retired  with  her  ^''iajiie 
brat,"  as  she  ealled  Inm,  to  Aberdeen.  The  (?hild  attemied 
a  private  sehool  aud  the  oframmar  school  in  Aberdeen  till 
Ins  t'''nth  v'O'ir,  when  by  the  death  of  his  granduncie  he- 
sur-e^eded  to  the  title  Ivord  f^yron  aud  a  heavilv  encimi- 
j>r^r'^d  f^stnte.  Ffp  then  was  sent  to  Harrow,  iind  in  1805 
to  TriTiity  Colleore,  (*  ambridcfc.  where  he  remained  irregiL- 
larly  in  residence.  In  1>^07  he  came  before  tiie  pubHc 
with  a  little  volume  of  juveuile  verse  entitled  -^Hour*  of 
fdleness."  This  was  reA^ewed  in  the  usual  savage  style  of 
tlie  dav  in  the  fjr^ivhirqh  R^^vi^vj.  f^yron  was  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  person  to  remain  quiet  under  attack,  and  te 
retaliated  fiercely  in  a  rather  indiscriminate  satire  entitled 
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"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  This  had  a 
considerable  success,  and  the  castigation  the  anonymous 
writer  received  was  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
deserved.  In  the  summer  of  1809  Byron  left  England 
for  extended  travel  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  apparently  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  a  political  life.  The  publication  in  1812 
of  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  a  romantic  and 
(as  it  was  supposed)  half-biographical  account  of  his  jour- 
neyings,  attracted  so  much  attention  to  him  as  a  poet,  — 
seven  editions  being  exhausted  in  three  weeks,  —  that  his 
vocation  was  determined.  During  the  next  three  years  he 
produced  in  rapid  succession  his  Oriental  romantic  poems, 
the  ''Giaour,"  the  "Bride  of  Abydos,"  the  "Siege  of 
Corinth,"  the  "  Corsair,"  and  "  Lara,"  all  of  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  Early  in  1814  he  married  Miss  Mil- 
banke,  a  great  heiress,  but  rather  a  prim  and  obstinate 
woman.  A  year  later  they  separated,  and  Byron  went  to 
the  continent,  and  remained  abroad,  principally  in  Italy, 
for  the  rest  of  his  short  life. 

During  his  stay  in  Italy  Byron  lived  in  Venice,  Pisa, 
Ravenna,  and  Genoa.  Although  keeping  up  the  style  of 
living  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of 
poetry.  The  third  and  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  " 
Byron's  ^^^  ^f  a  vigor  and  power  surpassing  the  earlier 
Poetry.  ones,  and  contain  the  well-known  descriptions 
of  Venice,  of  the  Coliseum,  and  of  Waterloo,  and  the  splen- 
did apostrophe  to  the  ocean.  "  Cain,"  "  Manfred,"  and 
the  "  Dream  "  are  fine  poems,  and  the  first  gave  great 
offense  to  the  orthodox  religionists  of  England.  One 
good  divine  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  its  spirit  was 
"more  dangerous  than  that  of  'Paradise  Lost.'"  The 
volqme  of  Byron's  work  is  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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mention  even  the  titles  of  his  poems  without  taking  up 
more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  book  allow.  Southey 
was  poet  laureate,  and  on  the  death  of  George  III.  wrote 
an  absurd  poem  describing  the  king's  admission  to  heav- 
enly bliss.  Byron,  who  detested  Southey,  wrote  his 
"  Vision  of  Judgment,"  in  which  he  describes  how  King 
George  slipped  into  heaven  by  a  trick.  No  more  trenchant 
satirical  parody  was  ever  written.  "Beppo,"  a  slight, 
Italian  tale,  is  in  "ottava  rima,"  and  gave  Byron  the 
form  for  his  mocking,  cynical,  audaciously  iiidecent,  social 
satire,  "  Don  Juan,"  which  one  critic  called  quite  properly 
an  "Odyssey  of  Immorality."  Jeffrey  of  the"  Edinburgh 
Review  found  in  the  whole  composition  "  a  tendency  to 
destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue."  Byron  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  "  Satanic  School,"  but  Walter 
Scott  said  of  "  Don  Juan,"  "  It  has  the  variety  of  Shake- 
speare himself  ;  "  and  the  great  Goethe  wrote,  "  It  is  a 
work  full  of  soul,  bitterly  savage  in  its  misanthropy, 
exquisitely  delicate  in  its  tenderness."  Foreign  critics 
have  always  ranked  Byron  higher  than  those  of  his  own 
nation  have  done. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1823,  Byron  embarked  on  a  small 
brig  with  his  friend  Trelawney,  an  Italian  friend,  an  Italian 
doctor,  and  eight  servants,  to  aid  the  Greeks,  who  had  been 
for  two  years  in  rebellion  against  the  Turks.  He  carried 
arms,  ammunition,  and  $50,000  in  money  to  the  insur- 
gents. After  some  delay  at  the  island  of  Cephalonia  he 
landed  at  Missolonghi.  Dissensions  and  lack  of  organiza- 
tion among  the  Greeks  prevented  him  from  accomplishing 
anything  of  practical  value,  but  he  showed  great  prudence, 
bravery,  and  capacity  for  command,  and  indeed  a  states- 
manlike grasp  of  the  situation.  He  was  seized  with  a 
rheumatic  fever  consequent  on  exposure,  which  proved 
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fatal  on  the  18th  of  April,  1824.  His  body  was  embalmed, 
and  taken  to  England,  but  was  refused  interment  in  the 
Abbey.     He  is  buried  in  the  village  church  of  Hucknall. 

Byron  possesses  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  great  poet, 
—  fecundity,  vigor,  descriptive  power,  and  emotional  sus- 
ceptibility to  some  of  the  elements  of  greatness.  He  is 
inferior  to  Shelley  in  thought  and  in  elemental  sympathy 
with  man,  and  to  Keats  in  passionate  delight  in  beautiful 
things,  and  to  both  Keats  and  Shelley  in  command  of 
the  hidden  harmonies  of  the  English  language.  In  energy 
of  expression,  that  which  without  being  rhetorical  or  merely 
declamatory  gives  life  to  words,  he  is  certainly  superior 
to  Keats,  and  perhaps  to  Shelley.  He  hates  tyranny  and 
injustice,  but  not  in  the  thoroughgoing,  unhesitating  way 
in  which  Shelley  hates  them;  and  a  certain  mocking,  cyni- 
cal contempt,  born  perhaps  of  his  aristocratic  prejudices, 
pervades  his  views  of  human  society.  He  has,  too,  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  beauty,  unselfishness,  and  dignity 
of  the  ideal  feminine  character,  a  conception  he  might 
have  drawn  from  Shakespeare,  if  his  unfortunate  lot  in  life 
prevented  him  from  gathering  it  from  experience,  and  if 
he  could  not  find  it,  where  every  true  man  finds  it,  in  his 
own  heart.  For  twenty-five  years  Byron  was  a  great 
force  in  literature,  but  he  is  not  one  of  the  great  spirits 
who  "  rule  us  from  their  urns,"  much  less  is  he  one  of 
those  whom  future  generations  learn  to  love  because  they 
loved  the  truth. 

Stanzas  from  Childe  Harold,  Book  IV 

I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
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A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Looked  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles. 
Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles. 

She  looks  a  sea-Cybele  fresh  from  ocean 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers. 
And  such  she  was ;  —  her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers; 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook  and  deemed  their  dignity  increased. 

In  Venice  Tasso*s  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone  —  but  beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade  —  but  nature  doth  not  die : 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy. 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanished  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rial  to ;  Shy  lock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away. 
The  Keystones  of  the  arch  !  though  all  were  o'er 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

Don  Juan 

Bob  Southey !    You're  a  poet  —  Poet  laureate 

And  representative  of  all  the  race. 
Although  'tis  true  that  you  turned  out  a  Tory  at 
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Last  —  yours  has  lately  been  a  common  case  — 
And  now  my  Epic  Renegade :  what  are  ye  at, 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 
A  nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  "  four  and  tw^enty  blackbirds  in  a  pye." 

"  Which  pye  being  opened  they  began  to  sing  " 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good,) 

"  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King," 
Or  Regent  who  admires  such  kind  of  food ;  — 

And  Coleridge  too  has  lately  taken  wing. 
But  like  a  hawk  encurhbered  with  his  hood  — 

Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation,  — 

I  wish  he  would  explain  his  explanation. 

You  Bob  I  are  rather  insolent,  you  know, 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below 

And  be  the  only  blackbird  in  the  dish ; 
And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  and  so, 

You  tumble  downward  like  the-  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high,  Bob, 
And  fall  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry.  Bob  I 

And  Wordsworth  in  a  rather  long  **  Excursion  " 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages) 

Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  version 
Of  his  new  system  to  perplex  the  sages ; 

'Tis  poetry  —  at  least  by  his  assertion. 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages  — 

And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 

To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

You  gentlemen  by  dint  of  long  seclusion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick,  and  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  deem  it  a  most  logical  conclusion, 
That  Poesy  hath  wreaths  for  you  alone : 

There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion 

Which  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakes  for  ocean. 
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I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice 
For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought, 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 
You  have  your  salary;  was*t  for  that  you  wrought? 

And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  excise. 
You're  shabby  fellows  —  true  —  but  poets  still, 
And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill. 

From  the  Dedication  to  Southey. 

Note  by  Byron.  —  Wordsworth's  place  may  be  in  the  customs — it 
is  I  think  in  the  excise  —  besides  another  at  Lord  Lonsdale's  table  where 
this  poetical  charlatan  and  political  parasite  licks  up  the  crumbs  with  a 
hardened  alacrity,  the  converted  Jacobin  having  long  subsided  into  the 
clownish  sycophant  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  aristocracy. 

Note  by  the  Author.  —  The  above,  especially  the  note,  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  manners  of  the  reviewers  of  the  time.  Coleridge  and  Southey 
and  Wordsworth  had  receded  a  long  distance  from  the  political  enthu- 
siasms of  their  youth,  but  to  call  Wordsworth  a  '* clownish  sycophant" 
is  simply  to  call  names.  But  this  delightful  freedom  of  speech,  tempered 
by  occasional  duels,  must  have  made  a  literary  life  in  those  days  decid- 
edly interesting  and  exciting.  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  and  Jeffrey  were 
ready  to  accept  a  challenge  at  any  moment,  or  to  send  one  if  they 
thought  their  rights  infringed. 

Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  form  a 
group  in  that  they  were  all  born  within  the  four  years 
^      ^    ,    from  1770  to  1774,  the  last  three  beine:  also 

Percy  Bysshe  ° 

Shelley,  closely  connected  by  ties  of  friendship.     Keats, 

1792-1822.  Shelley,  and  Byron  are  a  younger  group,  their 
births  falling  between  1788  and  1795,  and  what  is  a  little 
remarkable  the  three  died  in  three  successive  years,  in 
the  reverse  order  of  their  ages,  and  all  before  any  one  of 
the  older  set.  Shelley  was  the  most  original  and  remark- 
able man  of  the  three.  He  was  born  in  Sussex  of  a 
wealthy  though  not  ancient  family  of  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy. He  was  sent  to  Eton  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  a  shy  and  sensitive,  yet  quite  unmanageable,  boy.    He 
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entered  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1810,  an  undisci- 
plined enthusiast  for  truth  and  ideas.  In  his  second  term 
he  was  expelled  for  writing  and  circulating  a  pamphlet 
entitled  the  "  Necessity  of  Atheism,"  a  boyish  challenge 
to  an  argument  on  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  throughout  his  life 
Shelley  showed  little  intelligence  in  forecasting  the  proba- 
ble effect  of  action,  although  in  many  ways  his  intellect 
was  active  and  brilliant.  After  his  expulsion  he  went  to 
London,  and  in  August,  1811,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
eloped  with  Harriet  Westbrook,  a  pretty  school  friend  of 
his  sister,  aged  seventeen.  This  naturally  incensed  his 
father  and  shut  him  off  from  his  home.  For  some  three 
years  the  young  people  led  a  vagrant  sort  of  life,  living  at 
various  places  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  sub- 
sisting on  an  income  of  <£400  a  year,  allowed  them  by  their 
parents.  On  July  28,  1816,  the  young  husband  eloped 
with  Mary  Godwin,  daughter  of  the  platitudinous  philos- 
opher, William  Godwin,  and  deserted  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. On  the  9th  of  November,  Harriet  Shelley  drowned 
herself,  and  soon  after  Shelley  was  legally  united  to  Mary 
Godwin.  After  a  short  residence  in  England,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  having  refused  him  the  custody  of  his  children 
by  his  first  wife  (both  of  whom  afterward  died  in  child- 
hood), he  and  the  second  Mrs.  Shelley  went  to  Italy, 
where,  taking  up  their  abode  in  one  place  after  another, 
they  lived  from  1818  till  his  death  from  drowning  in  1822. 
He  was  then  but  twenty-nine.  Much  of  the  best  of  his 
poetry  was  written  there.  His  body  was  thrown  up  by 
waves  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  cremated 
in  the  presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some 
other  friends.  His  heart  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  of  Rome  not  far  from  the  grave  of  the  poet,  John 
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Keats.     On   his   monument   is   cut   the  inscription,   Cor 
cordium. 

Much  of  the  interest  in  Shelley's  wayward  career  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  poet  of  very  exceptional  gifts,  but 
more  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  his  abnormal,  headstrong, 
and  undutiful  action  his  character  is  one  which  attracts 
by  reason  of  certain  rare  elements  of  enthusiasm,  fervor, 
courage,  and  generosity.  He  had  a  hatred  or  contempt 
of  custom  and  conventionality;  he  was  ill  regulated,  but 
almost  destitute  of  selfishness.  Consequently  the  accounts 
of  Shelley's  life  though  always  entertaining  are  never 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  because  he  is  a  very  different 
person  if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  conduct  or  from 
the  standpoint  of  motives. 

During  all  his  nomadic  life,  Shelley  was  eagerly  read- 
ing, studying,  and  writing,  so  that  his  poetic  work  rep- 
resents a  greater  value  than  does  that  of  Wordsworth, 
though  it  is  not  of  so  large  a  volume.  Of  his  longer 
poems,  "Queea  Mab  "  was  written  in  his  nineteenth  year  ; 
the  "Revolt  of  Islam"  in  1817 ;  the  "Cenci"  and  "Prome- 
theus Unbound  "  in  1819 ;  and  " jVdonais,"  the  lament  for 
Keats,  in  1821.  A  large  number  of  other  poems  chiefly 
lyrical  in  character,  of  which  the  "Skylark^"  and  the 
"Sensitive  Plant"  are  the  best  known,  go  to  make  up  a 
body  of  poetry  greater  in  bulk  and  far  superior  in  quality 
to  the  production  of  any  other  man  who  died  before  he 
had  filled  out  his  thirtieth  year.  His  verse  is  marked  by 
excellence  and  power  in  several  distinct  departments.  In 
the  first  place,  he  possesses  the  laical  gift  or  the  power  of 
embodying  in  musical  language  some  transient  but  vivid 
emotion  or  some  passing  mood  in  such  a  way  as  to  repro- 
duce the  feeling  in  the  reader.  It  is  nearly  always  a  mood 
of  sadness  that  he  fixes  in  a  permanent  record,  not  the 
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pathos  of  life  merely,  but  a  deeper,  more  spiritual  sadness 
of  the  soul  in  solitude  and  conscious  unrest. 

Secondly,  he  possesses  the  mythopceic  power,  or  the 
power  of  constructing  all ^gon fig  "^  which  the  personages 
are  abstractions.  This  is  seen  in  "  Prometheus  Unbound," 
where  Asia  represents  nature ;  Demogorgon,  eternity ; 
Prometheus,  the  spiritual  power  beneficent  to  man  ;  Jove, 
the  spiritual  power  hostile  to  man  ;  and  the  other  characters 
are  ministers  subordinate  to  these ;  or  in  the  "  Revolt  of 
Islam,"  where  the  drama  of  human  society  is  represented 
as  controlled  by  spiritual  agencies  whose  conflict  deter- 
mines progress  and  freedom ;  or  in  "  Alastor,"  where  the 
tragedy  of  a  human  soul  is  obscurely  figured.  It  is  true 
that  Shelley  is  not  strong  in  the  construction  of  these 
allegories,  and  that  they  are  vague  and  half-lawless  in 
their  development,  but  poets  as  a  rule  do  not  construct 
their  allegories, — they  take  some  myth  or  popular  story  and 
modify  it.  Shelley,  however,  displays  great  if  ill-regulated 
creative  power  in  the  groundwork  of  his  poems.  The 
poetry  itself  is  frequently  of  subtle  beauty,  even  grandeur, 
and  of  the  finest  musical  quality.  Of  this,  "  Adonais  "  is  an 
example,  and  so  is  the  dedication  of  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam." 
If  his  poetry  seems  sometimes  built  on  clouds,  we  must 
remember  that  the  poet  had  wings,  and  we  have  but  feet, 
and  that  the  uneasy  feeling  of  bewilderment  that  comes 
over  us  at  times  is  probably  owing  to  our  limitations,  not 
to  his  vagueness. 

Thirdly,  Shelley  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
ability  to  write  familiar  verse.  Probably  the  less  is  con- 
tained in  the  greater,  still  it  is  not  every  poet  that  is  a 
master  in  more  than  one  style,  and  Shelley  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  lyric,  the  visionary  allegorical  poem,  and  the 
familiar  verse  in  which  the  happenings  of  every  day  are 
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put  in  an  imaginative  setting.  "Julian  and  Maddalo" 
(himself  and  Lord  Byron)  and  the  "Letter  to  Mrs. 
Gisborne "  are  examples  of  this  style.  These  have  a 
flow  as  easy  and  limpid  as  that  of  prose  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  the  adornment  of  meter  and  rhyme  is  care- 
lessly thrown  over  them  as  if  it  were  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  writer.  The  description  of  his  room  and  table  is 
especially  excellent. 

Shelley  contravenes  two  of  the  great  laws  of  life,  —  the 
law  of  heredity  and  the  law  of  conformity  to  environment. 
His  father  was  a  good-hearted,  earthly-minded,  unintelli- 
gent country  gentleman,  and  the  circle  in  which  the 
young  boy  was  born  was  in  no  way  elevated  above  the 
ordinary  conventional  level.  Shelley  was  a  poet  by 
inherent  and  uninherited  original  quality  of  soul.  He 
received  no  encouragement  during  his  life  except  from 
a  few  friends.  He  was  able  to  publish  his  poetry  at  his 
own  expense,  but  the  public  would  not  buy  it,  and  for  the 
most  part  regarded  him  as  a  crazy  and  dangerous  person. 
The  literary  criticism  of  the  age  was  inconceivably  narrow 
and  unintelligent,  and  the  reviews  his  books  received  were, 
as  in  the  case  of  Keats,  hostile,  if  not  personally  abusive. 
In  spite  of  all  he  kept  on  writing  without  a  sympathetic 
audience  to  hearten  or  inspire  him.  His  course  is  the  best 
proof  given  by  any  poet  that  genuine  artistic  energy  must 
express  itself  in  production  even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  That  he  never  wrote  anything  simply  to 
please  the  public,  as  he  could  easily  have  done,  is  a  proof 
of  his  independence  and  elevation  of  soul. 

A  Lament 

O  world  I     O  life !     O  time  I 
On  whose  last  steps  1  climb. 
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Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before, 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 
No  more  —  O,  never  more  I 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight ; 

Fresh  spring  and  summer  and  winter  hoar 
Move  ray  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight. 

No  more  —  O,  never  more ! 

Ode  to  a  Skylark 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit, 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest ; 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire. 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  siugest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
0*er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 

In  the  broad  daylight, 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight, 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

J0HN80M*S    LIT. — 22 
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All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  ovei-flowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not : 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden. 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 

Like  a  highborn  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden. 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view : 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged  thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass. 
Rain-awakened  flowers. 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 
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Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 
I  have  never  heard 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt  — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne*er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  uot  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 
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Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground  1 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

Stanzas  from  Adonais 

O,  weep  for  Adonais  I    The  quick  Dreams, 

The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought, 

Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 

Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 

The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not  — 

Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain. 

But  droop  there  whence  they  sprung ;  and  mourn  their  lot 

Round  the  cold  heart,  where  after  their  sweet  pain, 

They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home  again. 

And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  his  cold  head, 

And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries, 

"  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead. 

See  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes. 

Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 

A  tear  some  dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain/' 

Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise, 

She  knew  not  'twas  her  own ;  as  with  no  stain 

She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  has  outwept  its  rain. 

Another  splendor  on  his  mouth  alit. 

That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 

Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit 

And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 

With  lightning  and  with  music :  the  damp  death 

Quenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips ; 
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And  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 

Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold  night  clips, 

It  flashed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  passed  to  its  eclipse. 

And  others — came  —  Desires  and  Adorations, 

Winged  Persuasions,  and  veiled  Destinies, 

Splendors,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  Incarnations 

Of  hopes  and  fears  and  twilight  Phantasies ; 

And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 

And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 

Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes, 

Came  in  slow  pomp; — the  moving  pomp  might  seem 

Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 

All  he  had  loved  and  moulded  into  thought. 

From  shape  and  hue  and  odor  and  sweet  sound. 

Lamented  Adonais.     Morning  sought 

Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound, 

Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 

Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day  : 

Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned. 

Pale  ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay. 

And  the  wild  winds  flew  roimd,  sobbing  in  their  dismay. 


Peace  I  peace  I  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep  — 

He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  — 

'Tis  we,  who  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 

With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 

And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 

Invulnerable  nothings  —  we  decay 

Like  corpses  in  a  charnel.;  fear  and  grief 

Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day. 

And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  day. 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight. 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again ; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
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A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain ; 
Nor  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

Keats,  like  Shelley,  died  young,  —  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  fourth  month  of  his  twenty-sixth  year; —  but 
the  two  poets  present  marked  contrasts  in  circumstances, 
John  Keats  character,  and  tone  of  poetical  genius.  He  was 
1795^-1821.  the  son  of  a  prosperous  and  respectable  livery 
stable  keeper  in  London,  and  was  sent  to  a  verj^  good 
private  school  at  Enfield,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
father  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  the  Shakespearean 
scholar.  Both  of  Keats's  parents  died  in  his  early  boy- 
hood. In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon  in  Edmonton,  near  London,  but  his  bent  was  so 
strongly  toward  literature  that  he  never  completed  his 
professional  studies.  He  was  very  fond  of  Spenser  and 
of  mediaeval  romance,  and  although  he  could  approach 
Greek  poetry  only  through  the  medium  of  translations, 
he  was  much  impressed  by  Greek  art  and  mythology 
even  if  he  never  fully  appreciated  the  Greek  spirits  Out 
of  the  mere  hint  of  the  myth  of  Endymion,  the  beautiful 
youth  beloved  by  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  he  made  a 
poem  of  four  thousand  lines,  rather  loosely  constructed 
and  over-ornamented,  but  containing  many  phrases  in- 
stinct with  true  poetic  beauty,  It  was  assailed  with 
bitter  Philistine  stupidity  by  the  reviewers  of  Blackwood* s 
and  the  Quarterly,  In  the  year  1817  he  had  published 
a  little  volume  which,  though  containing  much  youthful 
verse,  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  poet.  "  Endymion  " 
was  published  in  1818,  and  in  the  summer  of   1820  ap- 

1  In  about  half  of  the  memoirs  Keats  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1796, 
but  1796  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  date. 
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peared  the  volume  containing  "  Lamia,"  "  Isabella,"  the 
"  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  the  fine  blank-verse  fragment, 
"Hyperion."  This  was  received  with  more  favor  and 
even  praised  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  but  poor  Keats  was 
now  passing  into  a  condition  where  public  appreciation 
could  not  cheer  him.  An  hereditary  tendency  to  con- 
sumption had  developed  so  far  that  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  a  more  congenial  climate.  He  went  to  Rome  in 
November,  1820,  and  lingered  till  February  23,  1821. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  in  Rome,  and 
on  his  stone  can  be  read  the  words  which  he  chose  as  his 
epitaph,  "  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water." 

Keats  did  not  possess,  at  least  he  did  not  display,  the 
lyrical  faculty  of  Shelley,  though  his  sense  of  the  musical 
qualities  of  words  was  certainly  not  less.  ^But  Shelley's 
chief  interest  is  with  principles,  whereas  Keats  dwells  witli 
joy  on  the  embodiment  of  the  beautiful.  He  says  "  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  but  Shelley's  imagination 
went  back  of  the  thing  to  the  soul  of  beauty,  or  abstract 
beauty.  It  is  not  meant  that  one  thought  about  the 
spiritual  essence  and  the  other  about  the  beautiful  object 
exclusively,  but  that  each  had  his  own  dominating  poetic 
bent.  In  calling  up  beautiful  and  concrete  images  to  the 
imagination  by  short  descriptive  passages,  frequently  by 
a  noun  and  two  adjectives  merely,  Keats  is  hardly  inferior 
to  Shakespeare,  and  in  view  of  the  remarkable  advance  in 
poetic  art  that  he  made  in  three  years  it  seems  not  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  had  he  lived,  his  verse  by  pure 
poetic  beauty  might  have  given  him  a  higher  rank  than' 
Shelley  has.  /  The  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  "  and  the 
"  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  "  are  poetry  of  the  highest  order, 
and  that  bit  of  impressionism,  the  lyrical  ballad  "  La 
Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,"  has  a  weird  picturesqueness  that 
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appeals  to  the  coldest  imagination.  Keats  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  the  passionate  sympathy  for  humanity  that 
glowed  in  the  heart  of  Shelley,  but  he  had  not  reached 
the  age  when  reflection  broadens  and  deepens  (but  some- 
times deadens)  the  enthusiasm  of  men  for  the  beautiful 
things  of  the  world.  Of  this  he  was  himself  conscious, 
for  he  says  in  "  Sleep  and  Poetry  "  :  — 

"  What  though  I  am  not  wealthy  in  the  dower 
Of  spanning  wisdom ;  though  I  do  not  know 
The  shifting  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 
Hither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughts 
Of  man :  though  no  gieat  ministering  reason  sorts 
Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 
To  clear  conceiving  :  yet  there  ever  rolls 
A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 
Therefrom  my  liberty ;  thence,  too,  I've  seen 
The  end  and  aim  of  Poetry." 

In  the  same  poem  he  says  :  — 

"  O  for  ten  years,  that  T  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy  I  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  after  tasting  the  joys  of  the 
poetry  of  sensuousness  and  material  beauty  he  will  go  on 
to  that  higher  philosophic  poetry  where  he  "  may  find  the 
agonies,  the  strife  of  human  hearts."  He  asked  for  ten 
years,  and  only  tliree  were  granted  him. 

In  some  regards  Keats  represents  the  extreme  of  the 
departure  from  the  literary  standard  of  the  Georgian 
period.  In  enthusiasm  for  humanity  and  for  political 
enfranchisement,  he  fell  short  of  the  feeling  of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  in  their  younger  days  and  far  short  of 
Shelley's  unreasoning  loyalty  to  freedom.  He  wrote  no 
"Odes  to  France"  or  apostrophes   to  Freedom,  but  in 
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delight  in  "  fine  phrases "  which,  as  he  said,  he  admired 
"  like  a  lover,"  and  in  delight  in  concrete  beautiful  things, 
he  reverted  to  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  there- 
fore no  poetry  has  been  more  suggestive  to  the  painter 
than  his.  "  Isabella  "  and  the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  appeal 
to  any  one  who  possesses  the  color  sense.  His  poetic 
vision  is  a  succession  of  richly  ornamented  scenes  rather 
than  a  presentation  of  tlie  conflict  between  passion  and 
destiny.  In  a  minor  point,  that  of  poetic  form,  Keats  is 
also  more  removed  from  the  eighteenth-centuiy  school 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Byron,  for  instance, 
admired  the  wit,  point,  and  polish  of  Pope.  What  Keats 
thought  of  the  "  classic  school "  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  quotation  from  "  Sleep  and  Poetry,"  in  which, 
too,  he  departs  as  far  as  possible  from  the  "end-stopt" 
form.  After  referring  to  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
he  says :  — 

"  Could  all  this  be  forgotten  ?    Yes,  a  schism 
Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land. 
Men  were  thought  wise  who  could  not  understand 
His  glories :  with  a  puling  infant's  force 
They  swayed  about  upon  a  rocking  horse 
And  thought  it  Pegasus.     Ah  dismal-souled ! 
The  winds  of  heaven  blew,  the  ocean  rolled 
Its  gathering  waves  — ye  felt  it  not.     The  blue 
Bared  its  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew 
Of  summer  nights  collected  still  to  make 
The  morning  precious :  beauty  was  awake : 
Why  were  ye  not  awake  ?    But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ye  know  not  of  —  were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile :  so  that  ye  taught  a  school 
Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip,  and  fit. 
Till  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit. 
Their  verses  tallied.     Easy  was  the  task : 
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A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  Poesy.    Ill-fated,  impious  race 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  Lyrist  to  his  face 
And  did  not  know  it  —  no,  they  went  about, 
Holding  a  poor,  decrepit  standard  out, 
Marked  with  most  flimsy  mottoes  and  in  large 
The  name  of  one  Boileau."  ^ 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 

Ah !  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-artns, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing. 

Oh !  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 

So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone  ? 
The  squirrel's  granary  is  full 

And  the  harvest's  done. 

I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow. 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew, 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 

Fast  withereth  too. 

I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 

Full  beautiful — a  faery's  child. 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light, 

And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

I  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 
And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone ; 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love. 
And  made  sweet  moan. 

I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long. 
For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  shig 

A  faery's  song. 

1 A  French  poet  and  critic  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  insisted  on 
good  sense  "  and  good  taste  and  moderation  of  sentiment  in  poetry. 
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She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 

And  honey  wild,  and  manna-dew, 
And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said — 

** I  love  thee  true." 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  wept,  and  sigh'd  full  sore, 

And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four. 

And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 
And  there  I  dream'd — ah  woe  betide!  — 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too. 

Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all; 

They  cried  —  "  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall  I  " 

I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam, 

With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide ; 
And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here. 

On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering. 
Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lake 

And  no  birds  sing. 

Charles  Lamb,  original  and  delightful  essayist,  is  asso- 
ciated with  Coleridge  as  schoolmate  and  friend.  He  was 
„,    ,  born  in  London,  his  father  beinsf  a  clerk  to 

Lamb,  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  "benchers  of  the  Inner 

1775-1884.  Temple,"  or  officers  of  the  society  of  lawyers. 
He  remained  at  Christ's  Hospital  from  his  eighth  to  his 
fifteenth  year.  An  impediment  in  his  speech,  which 
rendered  him  unfit  for  a  profession,  prevented  him  from 
obtaining  the  help  necessary  to  carry  him  through  a 
university,  and  he  settled  down  to  the  life  of  an  account- 
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ant  in  the  KiiHt  India  Houhc,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty-thre(5  yearH.  He  had  obtained  Home  facility  in 
Latin,  and  liaving  tlie  genuine  literary  taste  he  educated 
himself  by  a  wise  course  of  reading  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  authors.  A  dreadful  calamity  oc- 
curred in  17tM).  His  sister  Mary  in  a  fit  of  acute  mania 
killed  lier  mother.  She  was  placed  in  confinement,  but 
soon  recovered,  ('harles,  but  little  over  twenty-one, 
met  the  crisis  with  self-denying  heroism.  He  obtained 
his  sister's  release  and  agreed  to  (;are  for  her,  giving  up 
of  course  all  hoixj  of  marrying  or  even  of  leaving  home 
for  any  extended  journey.  His  days  were  sjHint  at  the 
India  House,  and  his  evenings  were  spent  in  studying  and 
writing.  In  1798  lie  published  "Rosamund  Gray,"  a 
short  i>rose  tale.  H(;  (jontributed  to  various  magazines, 
and  in  1808  appeared  his  "  Specimens  of  English  Dram- 
atic Poets "  with  admirably  felicitous  notes.  To  the 
London  Mat/azine  he  contributed  the  well-known  "  Essays 
of  Elia."  His  house  became  in  an  uni)retentious  way  a 
literary  center.  He  was  a  man  wonderfully  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Lamb  was  very  fond  of  the  theater,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  dramatic  critics  England  has  jn'oduced.  He  wrote  a 
play,  "John  Woodvil,"  which  was  i)ut  on  the  stage  in 
1801,  and  a  farce,  "Mr.  H,"  both  good  in  their  way 
though  both  were  failures  on  the  boards.  His  essays  are 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  vein  of  jdeasantry  and  deli- 
cate fancy  with  o(;(;tisional  touches  of  tenderness  and 
I)athort,  that  is  extnjmely  attractive.  Although  his  style 
may  stuun  anjhair;  and  aff(}(;ted,  he  is  absolutely  genuine, 
for  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  c(;nturies  that  he  made  their  diction  his 
own.     In  the  short  essay  of  quaint  pleasantry  he  is  un- 
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rivaled.  His  peculiar  quality  of  scholarly  humor  was 
entirely  his  own,  but  it  has  left  permanent  traces  in  our 
literature.  His  letters,  too,  are  capital,  and  throughout 
everything  that  he  wrote  the  lovable  character  of  the  man 
appears  but  partially  hidden  beneath  a  mask  of  oddity 
and  tricksy  fooling. 

Hazlitt,  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  born  at  Maidstone, 
was  a  very  brilliant  essayist  and,  except  where  his  per- 
sonal    prejudices    interfere,    a    judicious    and 
Hazlitt,  illuminating   critic*      His   writings    with    the 

1778-1880.  exception  of  those  on  metaphysical  topics  may 
still  be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  He  was  rather  a 
recklessly  pungent  person,  and  although  a  friend  of 
Charles  Lamb,  his  character  was  not  very  admirable  and 
his  disposition  was  rather  waspish.  He  covers  the  field 
of  the  literary  journalist  in  his  range  of  subjects,  and  is 
eminently  "readable."  The  volume  entitled  "  Characters 
of  Shakespeare,"  inspired  evidently  by  the  quickening 
influence  of  Coleridge,  is  perhaps  his  best,  but  he  is 
always  entertaining  and,  in  a  sense,  stimulating  and 
instructive. 

Sydney  Smith  and  Thomas  Hood  lived  some  seven  or 
eight  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  but,  as  their  activity  was  much  greater 
Smith,  before  1837  than  afterward,  they  may  properly 

1771-1845.  i^g  regarded  as  not  belonging  to  the  Victorian 
age.  Smith  was  a  remarkably  happy  combination  of 
French  vivacity  and  logical  intellect  with  English  common 
sense  and  integrity.  His  father  was  an  English  country 
gentleman,  and  his  maternal  grandfather  a  French  refugee. 
The  young  man  distinguished  himself  at  Winchester  and 
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Oxford  for  brilliancy  and  high  spirits.  He  was  rather 
reluctantly  compelled  to  take  orders,  as  he  was  eminently 
fitted  to  be  an  advocate.  He  received  a  small  curacy  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  after  two  years  went  with  a  pupil 
to  Edinburgh.  Here  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1802.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  remained  one  of  the  principal  contributors,  sending  his 
papers  from  a  remote  parish  in  Yorkshire  of  which  he  had 
the  charge.  He  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  at 
Bristol  in  1828.  He  was  the  greatest  master  of  the 
expository  style  of  his  day,  and  was  a  high-spirited,  honest 
man,  a  favorite  in  society  and  loved  by  his  friends.  His 
reputation  as  a  wit  interfered  somewhat  with  his  prefer- 
ment and  somewhat  obscures  our  perception  of  his  abili- 
ties as  an  argumentative  essayist.  Had  he  been  called  to 
the  bar,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of 
England. 

Hunt,  commonly  referred  to  as  "  Leigh  Hunt,"  was  the 
son  of  American  parents,  his  father,  the  son  of  a  West 
India  clergyman,  having  settled  in  Philadel- 
Leigh  Hunt,  phia,  and  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  a 
I784ri859.  Philadelphia  merchant.  The  father,  having 
taken  the  royalist  side  during  our  Revolution,  fled  to 
England,  where  he  took  orders.  Leigh  Hunt  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the 
war  office.  He  soon  joined  his  elder  brother  in  editing  a 
Liberal  newspaper,  the  Examiner.  An  attack  upon  the 
Prince  Regent  (afterward  George  IV.)  led  to  a  prosecu- 
tion and  a  two  years'  imprisonment.  This  made  him 
something  of  a  political  martyr  and  brought  him  the 
sympathy  and  acquaintance  of  Shelley  and  Byron.  In 
1816  he  published  the  "Story  of  Rimini,"  in  verse,  the 
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free,  overflow  verse-form  of  which  had  much  influence 
on  Keats,  as  can  be  readily  seen  in  "  Sleep  and  Poetry," 
and  perhaps  even  on  Shelley  in  "Julian  and  Maddalo." 
Hunt  was  intimate  with  Keats,  and  indeed  with  all  the 
literary  men  of  his  own  age.  In  1821  he  with  his  wife 
and  family  went  to  Italy.  Shelley's  death  left  him 
dependent  on  Lord  Byron,  who  did  not  relish  the  incum- 
brance very  much,  the  more  so  that  Hunt  was  chronically 
impecunious.  He  returned  to  England  in  1826  and  lived 
in  a  hand-to-mouth  way  by  literature.  In  1844  he  was 
relieved  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Shelley  and  her  son, 
who,  having  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  settled  an 
annuity  of  <£120  upon  him.  He  received  also  a  pen- 
sion from  the  government.  Many  of  his  essays,  as  the 
books  "  Imagination  and  Humor,"  "  Wit  and  Fancy,"  and 
"  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla,"  are  charmingly  en- 
tertaining, and  some  of  his  shorter  narrative  poems,  like 
"  Abou  Ben  Adhem "  and  "  Solomon's  Ring,"  have 
achieved  a  transient  immortality,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed.  He  is  interesting  as  a  link  between  the  literary 
group  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  that  of  the 
second  quarter,  since  he  was  intimate  with  Carlyle.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  furnished  Dickens  with  at  least  the 
hint  for  the  character  of  Harold  Skimpole  in  "Bleak 
House." 

There  is  no  more   individual    and  interesting  figure 

among  English  writers  than  De  Quincey.     He  was  born 

at  Newhay  near  Manchester.     He   was  a  shy, 

Thomas  Be  '^  .  .  •'' 

Qninoey,  dreamy,  odd  child  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
1785-1859.  assimilating  knowledge  from  books.  At  fifteen 
he  wrote  and  conversed  in  Greek  with  such  readiness 
that  his  schoolmaster  said  to  a  friend,  "that  boy  could 
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harangue  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  you  or  I  could 
address  an  English  one."     The  history  of  his  early  years 
is  derived  principally  from  his  semi-autobiographical  book 
"  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,"  but  De  Quincey 
had  such  a  power  of  throwing  around  his  narrative  a  haze 
which  makes  events  appear  grotesque  and  unreal  that, 
although  he  never  attempts  to  deceive,  the  impressions 
he  creates  may  be  far  from  the  truth.     The  reader  is, 
therefore,  referred  to  his  book,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
regard  it  as  an  ordinary  autobiography.    At  all  events,  he 
ran  away  from  Wales,  where  he  had  been  settled  by  his 
guardian,  and  hid  himself  in  London  for  some  time.     He 
was  recovered,  and  in  1803  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years.     He  settled  in  1812  near  Gras- 
mere  to  be  able  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  Wordsworth 
and  his  friends,  and  made  a  study  of  German  literature. 
Here  he  married  very  happily.     In  1820  he  removed  to  Ed- 
inburgh and  remained  there,  or  near  the  city,  till  his  death. 
His  work  is  nearly  all  essays  contributed  to  various 
magazines,  and  fills  fourteen  good-sized  octavos.     The 
range  of  subjects  is  wide.     The   papers   on  which  his 
reputation  rests,  and  they  ajfford  a  pretty  solid  founda- 
tion for  literary  fame,  are,  among  others,  the  "  Flight  of 
a  Tartar  Tribe,"  the  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater,"  the  "  Spanish  Nun,"  "  Murder  Considered  as  One 
of  the  Fine  Arts,"  "Autobiographical  Sketches."     Some- 
times his  prose  is  wonderfully  impassioned  and  eloquent, 
—  almost  a  "  prose  poem,"  —  sometimes  his  dreams  are  a 
little  incoherent  and  wandering,  but  he  is  always  himself. 
In  the  same  way  his  humor  is  at  times  forced,  and  again 
very  subtle  and  delicate,  but  always  odd  and  original. 
As  a  critic,  and,  in  some  regards,  as  a  master  of  prose 
style,  his  rank  is  high. 
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Moore,  the  most  popular  song  writer  and  literateur  of 
his  day,  was  born  at  Dublin.  He  entered  Trinity  College 
in  1793,  and  read  and  studied  diligently.  He 
Moore,  went  to  London  in  1799  to  read  law.     He  car- 

1779-1852.  pjg^j  with  him  a  translation  of  the  odes  of  Anac- 
reon,  and  as  he  had  a  pleasing  singing-voice  and  some 
musical  talent,  he  soon  became  a  great  favorite  in  London 
society.  In  1803  he  received  the  appointment  of  Regis- 
trar to  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Bermuda,  but  he  could 
not  endure  the  monotony  of  colonial  society,  and  putting 
the  office  in  the  care  of  a  deputy,  he  returned  to  England 
in  a  year.  For  some  fourteen  years  he  received  <£400  a 
year  from  this  office,  and  then  the  embezzlement  of  his 
deputy  involved  him  in  serious  embarrassment.  His 
songs,  published  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Little  (a  pun 
on  his  name),  were  very  successful.  In  1807  he  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  a  publisher  to  supply  words  to 
Irish  melodies,  and  for  a  long  time  writing  songs  proved 
a  lucrative  employment  to  him.  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  an 
Oriental  narrative  poem,  was  written  as  job  work,  the 
publishers  paying  him  three  thousand  guineas  on  its  com- 
pletion. Moore  was  in  Italy  with  Byron  and  received 
from  him  the  manuscript  of  his  autobiography,  which  was 
afterward  burned  for  fear  that  its  publication  would  hurt 
the  feelings  of  Lady  Byron  and  her  friends.  (The  inci- 
dent is  interestingly  described  in  Jeaffreson's  "  The  True 
Lord  Byron.")  Moore,  however,  wrote  the  "Life  of  Lord 
Byron"  and  the  "Life  of  Sheridan."  Another  Oriental 
poem,  the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  and  a  prose  tale,  the 
"  Epicurean,"  perhaps  deserve  mention. 

Although  Moore  was  something  of  a  professional  social 
entertainer,  he  was  a  warm-hearted  man,  and  possessed 
some  manly  qualities.     Byron  said  that  "  Tommy  dearly 

Johnson's  lit.  —  23 
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loved  a  lord,"  but  he  was  loyal  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
mother,  and  his  "Life  of  Sheridan"  shows  a  sense  of 
indignation  against  heartlessness  and  arrogance  in  the 
"great  and  highborn."  As  a  poet  he  cannot  be  ranked 
very  high.  His  work  is  all  thoroughly  artificial,  and  he 
sacrifices  everything  to  a  cloying  melody  of  sound.  He 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  for  Irish  folk  song  something 
like  that  which  Burns  did  for  Scotch  folk  song,  but  he 
gives  us  instead  a  pseudo-sentimental,  romantic  jingle  set 
to  drawing-room  music.  Nevertheless,  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly 
Night,"  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "  Tell  me,  kind  Sage, 
I  pray  thee,"  and  a  few  other  of  Moore's  songs  are  quite 
perfect  in  their  way  because  the  words  and  the  tune  and 
the  sentiment  harmonize  superficially,  though  all  are 
equally  destitute  of  reach  or  depth. 

Thomas  Campbell,  a  popular  poet  of  his  day,  was  bom 
in  Glasgow  and  educated  at  the  grammar  school  and  uni- 
versity of  that  city.  His  "  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
Campbell,  written  in  the  measure  of  Pope  and  published 
1777-1844.  £j^  j^-g  twenty-second  year,  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. In  1800  he  went  to  France,  and  at  Ratisbon  in 
Bavaria  witnessed  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  he 
celebrated  in  a  lyric  known  to  every  schoolboy.  While 
abroad  he  wrote  the  well-known  songs,  the  "Exile  of 
Erin"  and  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England."  On  his  return  to 
England  he  settled  in  London  and  supported  himself  by 
literary  work.  His  long  narrative  poem,  "Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,"  was  also  well  received.  To  us  a  Pennsylvania 
which  contains  crocodiles,  bisons,  condors,  flamingoes, 
"shepherd  swains,"  and  maidens  with  "timbrels,"  is  so 
absurd  that  if  there  is  any  poetry  in  the  poem  we  are 
unable   to   find  it.     In   the  manner  of  Scott,  Campbell 
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wrote  "Lochiel's  Warning,"  and  in  the  ballad  manner, 
"Lord  UUin's  Daughter."  The  "Battle  of  the  Baltic," 
which  he  expanded  and  rearranged  as  the  "  Battle  of 
Copenhagen,"  is  in  its  first  form  a  fine  war-song,  admirably 
adapted  to  a  baritone  voice.  It  alone  would  keep  Camp- 
bell's name  alive. 

Stanzas  from  the  "Battle  of  the  Baltic" 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North 
Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 
When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  Crown, . 
And  her  arms  along  the  deep 

Proudly  shone, 
By  each  gun  a  lighted  brand 
In  a  bold,  determined  hand, 
And  the  prince  of  all  that  land 

Led  them  on. 

Like  leviathans  afloat 
Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine. 
While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
From  the  lofty  British  line  — 
It  was  ten  of  April  mom 

By  the  chime ; 
As  we  drifted  on  our  path 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 

For  a  time. 
«        «        «        #        « 

Again  I     Again  I     Again ! 
And  the  havoc  did  not  slack 
Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  : 
Their  shots  along  the  deep 

Slowly  boom ; 
Then  ceased  —  and  all  is  wail 
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As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail 
Or  in  conflagration  pale 
Light  the  gloom. 

The  other  form,  the  "  Battle  of  Copenhagen,"  begins  :  — 

"  Of  Nelson  and  the  North 

Sing  the  day 
When  their  haughty  powers  to  vex 
He  engaged  the  Danish  decks 
And  with  twenty  floating  wrecks 

Crowned  the  fray." 

The  inferiority  of  the  second  version  in  energy  and 
volume  of  sound  is  sufficiently  evident. 

Thomas  Hood,  a  lovable  man  and  true  poet,  was  born 
in  London  and  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller.  He  was 
Thomas  Hood  educated  at  a  private  school  and  intended  for 
1798-1845.  business,  but  his  health  was  so  seriously  affected 
in  his  youth  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  a 
relative  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
an  engraver,  and  in  1821  obtained  a  subeditorship  of  the 
London  Magazine^  which  brought  him  into  pleasant  rela- 
tions with  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Procter 
(Barry  Cornwall),  and  other  contributors.  He  published 
several  volumes  of  verse  and  a  comic  annual.  Hood's  Own. 
Much  of  his  humorous  verse  is  capital,  though  he  relied 
rather  too  much  on  the  pun,  in  which  his  facility  was 
wonderful.  ''  Miss  Kilmansegg "  and  the  "  Tale  of  a 
Trumpet"  are  serio-comic  poems  of  very  high  rank. 
Some  of  his  shorter  poems  are  marked  by  exquisite  pathos, 
and  the  ''  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  "  and  the  "  Plea  of 
the  Midsummer  Fairies"  are,  in  different  ways,  classics. 
But  Hood's  popular  reputation  rests  on  two  poems  of 
humanity,  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  and  the  "  Bridge  of 
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Sighs,"  and  it  is  not  likely  to  diminish.  Hood's  life  was 
a  pathetic  one  in  that  he  was  never  well  and  was  com- 
pelled to  write  comic  poems  for  a  living  when  he  was 
weak  and  suffering.  His  courage,  his  kindliness,  and  his 
patience  were  never  exhausted  or  even  diminished  by  pain 
and  sickness,  for  he  had  the  cheerful  heart  of  the  unselfish 
man.     He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Praed,  though  distinctly  a  minor  poet,  deserves  men- 
tion for  his  preeminence  in  one  form  of  verse.     The  sub- 
ject matter  of  "vers  de  societe"  is  the  actions 

Winthrop  i         i.-  i?  j  t_  r 

Maokworth  ^^^  motives  oi  men  and  women  as  members  oi 
Praed,  "  orood  socictv."     Its  touc  is  urbauc,  2food-tem- 

1802-1839  o  i/  '  o 

pered,  gay,  and  trifling ;  its  form  must  be  dainty 
and  finished.  It  may  be  slightly  cynical  but  not  satiric, 
pathetic  but  by  no  means  tragic.  It  must  express  the 
indefinable  air  of  culture  and  good  breeding,  and  it  must 
accomplish  its  end  with  apparent  ease  and  indifference. 
Praed  does  this  and  does  it  so  naturally  and  so  pleasingly 
that  he  is,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  among  the  first  of  the 
writers  of  "society  verse." 

He,  too,  was  born,  in  London,  the  son  of  an  eminent 
barrister,  and  made  the  regular  progress  from  Eton  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  both  places  his  career  was 
brilliant.  At  Eton  he  was  the  chief  contributor  to  the 
Etonian^  which  he  made  the  best  undergraduate  magazine 
ever  published.  At  Cambridge  he  took  an  exceptional 
number  of  literature  prizes  and  was  distinguished  as  a 
speaker.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1829,  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1830,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  public  service  had  his  health  not 
failed.  He  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
His  verse,  contributed  largely  to  Knight's  Magazine^  makes 
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only  a  thin  little  volume,  but  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind 
ever  written  in  English.  The  "Vicar,"  the  "Belle  of 
the  Ball,"  "  Private  Theatricals,"  "  A  Letter  of  Advice," 
and  "School  and  School-fellows"  are  especially  marked 
by  pleasantry  and  wit. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  the  historical  novel  a  vividness 
and  picturesqueness  which  it  has  rarely  attained  since, 
Jane  Auaten  although  it  is  asserted  that  modern  research  has 
1775-1817.  presented  the  outside  of  the  life  if  not  the  spiiit 
of  early  times  more  accurately  than  could  be  done  by  his 
romantic  enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time  an  English  girl 
set  the  model  for  the  quiet  novel  of  contemporary  society. 
Jane  Austen  was  the  daughter  of  a  Hampshire  rector. 
Well  read  and  well  educated  for  a  girl  of  the  period,  and 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  observation  and  description, 
and  excellent  sense,  she  photographed  the  manners  of  the 
Hampshire  gentry  and  their  womankind  with  great  deli- 
cacy in  her  first  novel,  "Pride  and  Prejudice."  This 
was  written  in  1796.  It  was  followed  by  "Sense  and 
Sensibility";  and  "Northanger  Abbey,"  a  half -parody 
of  the  pseudo-romances  of  the  day  like  the  "Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,"  was  finished  soon  after.  None  of  these 
found  a  publisher  till  1811,  the  publishers'  readers  being 
blind  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  books,  or  seeing  that 
they  were  not  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to  the  general  public. 

All  good  judges  are  agreed  that  Jane  Austen's  books, 
though  deficient  in  incident  and  dealing  with  a  restricted 
set  of  motives  and  confined  to  portraying  a  narrow  and 
provincial  society,  are  unequaled  in  character  drawing 
and  touched  with  delicate  feminine  humor.  The  dia- 
logue is  natural  and  characteristic,  and  the  author  is  no 
unworthy  predecessor  of  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  and 
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Mrs.  Gaskell.  Her  other  novels  are  "Mansfield  Park," 
"Emma,"  and  "Persuasion."  All  are  of  the  same  class. 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  is  the  best,  and  a  certain  tendency 
to  repeat  the  types  of  characters  appears  in  the  last  two. 
But  all  are  fine,  delicate  work. 

The  great  Scotch  novelist  and  poet  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  son  of  a  "writer  to  the  signet"  (attorney). 
His  health  in  childhood  was  not  very  strong, 
Boott,  and  although  he  possessed  a  powerful  physique, 

1771-1882.  and  was  capable  of  an  immense  amount  of  work 
in  his  maturity,  he  remained  all  his  life  perceptibly  lame 
from  the  effect  of  a  slight  arrefst  in  the  growth  of  his  right 
leg  during  his  boyhood.  From  an  early  period  of  his  life 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  folk  poetry  and  in  the  innumer- 
able traditions  of  the  Scotch  Border,  and  chance  threw 
him  in  the  way  of  many  who  were  willing  to  indulge  his 
delight  in  stories  and  ballads.  While  still  a  schoolboy,  he 
learned  Old  French  and  read  collections  of  early  ro- 
mances, and  thus  prepared  himself  for  his  vocation  as 
story-teller,  unconsciously,  but  with  great  thoroughness. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1792,  and  in  1799  obtained 
the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  of  Selkirk.  As  he  had  col- 
lected Border  ballads  and  many  details  of  Border  history, 
and  had  published  in  1802  a  collection  of  the  "Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border"  and  a  translation  of  Goethe's 
drama  of  feudal  history,  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  try  to  embalm  in  verse  some  of  the 
incidents  of  the  Border  forays  that  appealed  so  strongly 
to  his  imae^ination.     A  friend  repeated  to  him 

Mis  Pocfns. 

portions  of  Coleridge's  "  Christabel,"  and  in 
the  varied  and  lively  form  of  the  four-accent  measure  he 
found  the  meter  that  suited  him.     The  legend  of  Gilpin 
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Horner,  the  mischievous  hobgoblin,  was  suggested  to 
him  as  a  subject,  and  about  this  as  a  center  he  grouped 
the  incidents  of  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  The 
simplicity  and  energy  of  this  poem,  as  good  as  any  of  his 
subsequent  ones,  led  to  its  immediate  popularity.  It  was 
published  in  1805,  and  was  followed  in  a  year  by  "  Mar- 
mion,"  and  in  1810  by  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  —  the 
most  generally  liked  of  any  of  his  narrative  poems,  — 
and  later  by  "Rokeby"  and  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles." 
Scott  wrote  also  a  number  of  excellent  and  spirited  Scotch 
songs,  some  of  which  were  molded  out  of  current  folk 
songs  and  were  set  to  popular  tunes. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Lay  "  he  had  begun 
and  subsequently  laid  aside  a  prose  romance,  "  Waverley." 
When  the  fame  of  Byron  began  to  make  Scott's  poems 
look  rather  pale,  he  resuscitated  and  completed  the  story. 
It  was  published  in  1814,  and  its  immense  success  showed 
him  where  his  true  strength  lay.  In  the  next  two  years, 
besides  doing  a  large  amount  of  outside  work,  —  among 
other  things  he  edited  Swift's  works  and  wrote  a  life 
jT^g  of  the  author,  —  he  produced  "Guy  Manner- 

Waveriey  ing,"  the  "Antiquary,"  the  "Black  Dwarf," 
^^'^"^'-  and  "Old  Mortality."  At  the  same  time  he 
kept  up  at  Abbotsford,  the  fine  place  he  had  built,  a 
lavish  hospitality.  The  secret  of  the  authorship  of  these 
novels  was  preserved,  partly  to  mystify  the  public  and 
partly,  perhaps,  for  whim.  Scott's  intimate  friends,  of 
course,  knew  the  truth,  but  it  was  hard  to  make  acquaint- 
ances believe  that  the  genial  host  could  produce  one  or 
two  novels  a  year  in  addition  to  the  literary  work  he 
acknowledged.  Even  when  suffering  from  ill  health 
he  continued  to  "do  the  work  of  four  men."  "Rob 
Roy,"  the  "Heart  of  Midlothian,"  the  "Bride  of  Lammer- 


^Vt..£'it4-    ;^U-^ 
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moor,"  the  "Legend  of  Montrose,"  and  "Ivanhoe"  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  There  seemed  to  be  a  slight 
falling  off  in  vigor  shown  in  the  "  Monastery,"  but  it  was 
followed  by  the  "Abbot,"  " Kenilworth,"  the  "Pirate," 
the  "Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  "Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  and 
"Quentin  Durward,"  of  which  three,  if  not  four,  are 
splendid  historical  romances. 

In  1825,  after  eleven  years  of  brilliant  success,  Scott 
discovered  that  he  was  bankrupt.  In  1808  he  had  put 
some  capital  into  the  printing  and  publishing  house  of 
John  Ballantyne  &  Company,  thereby  becoming  a  silent 
partner.  The  great  profits  from  the  sales  of  Scott's  novels 
did  not  balance  their  losses  from  ill-judged  ventures.  In 
1813  Ballantyne  &  Company  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
great  publishing  house  of  Constable  &  Company,  which 
carried  them  over  temporary  difficulties.  But  in  1825 
Constable  &  Company  lost  heavily  through  a  London 
firm.  Hurst*  &  Robinson.  This  ruined  Ballantyne  &  Com- 
pany, and  Scott  found  himself  personally  liable  for  over 
$650,000.  Instead  of  avoiding  his  liability  by  going 
through  bankruptcy,  which  he  could  have  properly 
done,  Scott  courageously  but  quixotically  undertook  to 
earn  enough  by  his  pen  to  pay  the  entire  liabilities  of 
the  firm.  In  two  years  he  reduced  the  debt  nearly 
$200,000  by  his  own  exertions,  and  the  copyrights  were 
sure  to  bring  more  in  subsequent  years.  He  wrote 
"Woodstock,"  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,"  the 
"  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  "  Anne  of  Geierstein,"  and  a  long 
"Life  of  Napoleon,"  besides  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather" 
and  many  miscellaneous  articles,  prefaces,  notes,  etc. 
Under  so  great  a  strain  his  powers  failed,  but  physicians 
and  friends  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  take  a  rest  till, 
as  his  mind  gave  way,  he  became  possessed  with  the  idea 
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that  all  his  debts  were  paid.  He  then  voyaged  to  Italy, 
but,  feeling  death  approach,  he  insisted  on  returning  to 
his  beloved  Abbotsford  on  the  Tweed,  where  he  expired, 
September  21,  1832,  a  martyr  to  the  idea  of  honor  as  he 
understood  it. 

Scott's  verse  is  simple,  strong,  straightforward  narrative, 
not  concerned  at  all  with  psychological  analysis,  but  deal- 
ing with  the  picturesque  outside  of  things.  His  poetic 
Quality  of  world  is  the  world  of  an  enthusiastic,  clean- 
ScoWa  minded,  healthy,  imaginative  boy.     His  novels. 

Writings.  ^^^^  have  more  or  less  of  this  characteristic, 
but  he  was  a  natural  story-teller,  and  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  the  historical  novel.  His  minor  characters 
are  admirably  drawn  and  made  living  and  real,  and  his 
delineation  of  Scotch  manners,  speech,  and  prejudices  is 
incomparable.  It  may  be  that  his  picture  of  feudal  life, 
or  even  of  the  seventeenth-century  life,  is  not  always 
realistically  accurate,  possibly  it  is  sometimes  tinged  by  a 
romantic  coloring  not  in  harmony  with  the  actual  facts 
or  with  any  conceivable  development  of  human  society, 
but  at  least  he  is  far  in  advance  of  his  predecessors,  who 
invariably  transfer  the  manners  and  religion  and  lan- 
guage of  their  own  time  and  nation  back  to  the  period  or 
country  in  which  the  scene  of  their  story  is  laid.  His 
stories  are  full  of  life  and  movement ;  they  are  the  work 
of  a  strong,  energetic  creator.  In  one,  the  "Bride  of 
Lammermoor,"  he  comes  very  near  to,  if  he  does  not  quite 
attain,  the  tragic  height ;  in  all  of  them  people  act  and 
things  happen.  His  novels  will  always  be  favorites  with 
that  large  portion  of  humanity  which  likes  to  hear  of  people 
in  action  and  is  interested  in  men  as  men  and  in  life  and 
adventure,  and  especial  favorites  with  those  who  love  the 
quaint,  the  odd,  the  old-fashioned,  and  the  characteristic. 
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The  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the 

opening  scenes  of  the  most  exciting  and  alarming  historical 

tragedy  of  modern   times.     The   execution   of 

tics  of  the        the  king   and  queen   of   France  in  1793,  the 

Literature  of    abolition  of  all  feudal  privileges,  the  establish- 

theRevoh-  .  ,  i    .        , 

tionary  mcnt  of  a  government  based  m  theory  on  the 

Period.  rights  of  man,  and  the  complete  reversing  of 

the  order  of  society  in  France,  could  not  but  impress  very 
profoundly  the  imaginative  minds  of  England.  We  have 
noted  how  it  affected  Burke,  who  could  see  in  the  French 
Revolution  nothing  but  anarchy.  To  younger  men  it 
meant  emancipation,  a  great  step  forward,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  the  triumph  of  justice  over  centuries  of 
oppression,  a  release  from  slavery,  a  realization  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  To  generous  minds  these  are  excit- 
ing and  inspiring  conceptions,  and  they  must  result  in  a 
boldness  and  radicalism  of  thought,  especially  in  young 
men,  which  is  certain  to  be  reflected  in  literature.  The 
disposition  to  scrutinize  the  foundations  of  things  gives 
poetry  life  and  originality,  and  the  disposition  to  accept 
things  as  they  are  and  make  the  best  of  them  results  in  a 
sluggish  or  cautious  conservatism  which  looks  to  the  estab- 
lished authorities  in  art  or  literature  as  absolute  models. 
In  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  Gothic  meant  barbarian  ; 
in  the  Georgian  age  men  learned  that  Gothic  architecture 
was  an  expression  of  the  devotional  mind,  and  that  the 
charm  not  only  of  antiquity,  but  of  genuine  art,  hung 
about  the  castles  and  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
pseudo-classic  architecture  of  which  our  own  country  is 
not  without  examples  came  to  be  the  fashion  in  building 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  literature 
a  romanticism  —  which  if  it  did  not  entirely  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  at  least  felt  a  genuine  inter- 
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est  in  the  past  —  influenced  literary  production.  In  the 
hands  of  inferior  artists,  this  romanticism  produced  a  crop 
of  novels  in  which  a  supernatural  element,  generally  ex- 
plained by  some  natural  cause,  was  combined  with  the 
mystery  hanging  about  an  ancient  castle  and  a  secret 
crime.  Walpole's  "  Castle  of  Otranto  "  was  one  of  the  first 
of  this  class,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  " 
is  one  of  the  best.  An  undercurrent  of  romanticism  based 
on  a  feeling  for  the  associations  clustering  about  monu- 
ments of  the  past,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  German  mys- 
tical sentimentalism,  also  colors  much  of  the  poetry  of  the 
time.  Love  for  the  past  and  a  perception  of  the  pictur- 
esque features  are  evident  in  all  of  Walter  Scott's  work. 
A  true  love  of  nature  and  a  sense  of  its  beauty,  whether 
spiritually  interpreted,  as  by  Wordsworth,  or  pictur- 
esquely interpreted,  as  by  Scott,  either  of  which  inter- 
pretations would  have  been  absolutely  foreign  to  Pope  or 
Johnson,  runs  through  nearly  all  the  imaginative  writings 
of  the  period.  Again,  to  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  at 
times,  to  Byron  and  Shelley  always,  there  comes  a  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  a  nation  (a  people,  not  merely  a 
ruling  class)  especially  when  striving  against  oppression 
and  injustice.  This  is  a  result  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  of  the  discussions  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
foundations  of  society  which  it  set  in  motion.  All  these 
general  sentiments,  the  origins  of  which  can  be  traced  back 
into  the  eighteenth  century,  combine  to  give  the  literature 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  a  different  set  of  thought 
elements  from  that  which  dominated  the  previous  age. 

Partly  as  a  cause,  and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  this 
widening  of  the  mental  horizon,  we  find  a  wonderful  in- 
crease in  variety  and  freedom  of  poetical  form.  Words- 
worth wrote  many  sonnets,  and  used  some  fifty  different 
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metrical  schemes.  Coleridge's  use  of  the  ballad  form  is 
enough  to  justify  his  title  to  poetic  genius.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Shelley's  "  Sensitive  Plant,"  which  would  have 
struck  the  former  generation  as  the  work  of  a  lunatic. 
Coleridge's  lectures  on  Shakespeare  were  the  most  valua- 
ble contributions  ever  made  to  literary  criticism.  In  scope, 
variety,  sincerity,  and  musical  form,  the  literature  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  is  inferior  to  none  other.  The  drama 
was  the  only  form  not  successfully  cultivated.  With  that 
exception  the  age  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley  has  bequeathed 
to  us  as  rich  an  artistic  heritage  as  did  that  of  Shakespeare. 

QUESTIONS 

What  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  English  literature? 

How  does  the  literary  baUad  differ  from  the  folk  ballad  ? 

Outline  the  supernatural  element  in  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mari- 
ner "  and  "  Christabel " ;  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

What  two  great  periodicals  were  founded  during  this  period? 
What  were  their  purposes  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  distinguished 
writers  and  statesmen  connected  with  them. 
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Since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the  English 
nation  has  increased  marvelously  in  population  and 
Historical  wealth.  Great  as  has  been  the  growth  in  Great 
Sketch.  Britain,  Disraeli  was  justified  in  saying,  when 

in  ]  876  the  Queen  took  the  title  "  Empress  of  the  Indies," 
that  "England  was  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  European 
power."  A  policy  of  intelligent  justice  has  bound  her 
colonies  into  an  imperial  unity,  a  "  world  federation,"  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  the  chief  inspirational  conception 
of  Rudyard  Kipling's  verse.     This  material  expansion  is 

368 
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the  result  of  applied  science  and  industrial  invention. 
The  first  railway  car  was  drawn  by  a  locomotive  in  1829; 
the  electric  telegraph  was  first  used  in  1837;  the  first 
steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1838.  Scientific  study 
as  applied  to  living  things  has  opened  to  men  broad  and 
engrossing  lines  of  thought  and  reacted  profoundly  on 
mental  habits  and  even  on  fundamental  theories  of  life. 
Geology,  biology,  and  chemistry,  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  world  and  natural  forces  as  they  really  are,  have 
swept  away  a  vast  amount  of  old-fashioned  theorizing. 

Parallel  with  the  industrial  advance  the  democratizing 
of  society  has  proceeded  until  England  has  become  a 
republic  with  some  attractive  monarchial  and  aristocratic 
ornaments.  Compared  with  her  European  rivals  she  is 
emphatically  a  free  country.  Her  government,  pieced 
out  in  what  seems  a  haphazard  fashion,  is  truly  a  repre- 
sentative one.  Successive  laws  have  given  the  electoral 
franchise  to  classes  heretofore  excluded,  and  have  protected 
the  ballot,  till  public  opinion  now  acts  on  the  executive  and 
the  House  of  Commons  efficiently  and  promptly. 

This  great,  energetic,  and  free  nation  has  produced  a 
literature  of  immense  volume.  Essays,  histories,  novels, 
and  verse  reflect  life  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  among 
all  classes  of  people,  sometimes  imaginatively,  but  usually 
with  an  attempt  at  realistic  presentation.  Magazines, 
reviews,  and  daily  newspapers  have  multiplied  and  are 
among  the  recognized  mediums  of  communication  between 
a  writer  and  the  public.  We  shall  refer  to  but  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  names  in  accordance  with  our  design 
of  giving  only  an  outline.    Living  writers  will  be  omitted. 

Macaulay,  historian  and  essayist  almost  from  his  cradle, 
was  born  in  Leicestershire.    His  father,  Zachary  Macaulay, 
Johnson's  lit. — 24 
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was  a  merchant  of  note  and  a  man  of  distinction  among  the 
early  English  agitators  against  the  African  slave  trade. 
Thomas  The  son  was  educated  at  an  excellent  private 

Mwad!!'^  school,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1800  I860,  at  the  ag^  of  eighteen.  He  was  no  mathemati- 
cian, and  excellence  in  pure  mathematics  was  necessary  for 
high  honors  in  Cambridge  at  that  time.  He  took  all  the 
literature  prizes,  however,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  his  bent  was  so  decidedly  toward 
politics  and  literature  that  he  obtained  no  business.  In 
1825  his  famous  essay  on  Milton  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  given  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  one  of  the  "  pocket  boroughs,"  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  debater,  or  rather  as  an  orator 
of  set  speeches.  Commercial  disaster  fell  on  the  house 
of  Babington  &  Macaulay  (his  father),  and  in  1834  the 
young  man  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office  in  India. 
Many  of  his  essays  were  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  other  magazines  before  this,  and,  indeed,  he  continued 
to  write  during  his  four  years'  absence.  When  he  returned 
to  England  he  again  entered  Parliament,  but  his  interest 
was  now  in  his  History,  and  in  1847  he  lost  his  seat  for 
Edinburgh  and  retired  from  active  public  life.  In  1852, 
his  party  having  again  come  into  office,  he  refused  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  but  could  not  well  decline  the  compliment  of 
''History  of  a  reelection  to  the  House  for  Edinburgh.  The 
England."     fij-g^  ^^q  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  England," 

"from  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  down  to  a  time 
which  is  within  the  memory  of  man  still  living,"  were 
published  and  met  with  great  success.  Volumes  IH.  and 
IV.  came  out  in  1855  and  were  equally  well  received. 
The  check  for  f  100,000  which  he  received  has  become 
historic.     Volume  V.  is  but  a  half  volume,  and  shows 
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marks  of  flagging  energies,  but  it  brings  the  narrative 
down  only  to  the  death  of  William  III.,  so  that  his  task 
was  far  from  completion. 

As  a  writer  Maeaulay  is  marked  by  great  excellence 
and  by  grave  defects.  He  is  absolutely  lucid,  his  knowl- 
edge of  detail  is  wonderful,  he  is  picturesque  and  unfail- 
ingly interesting.  His  style  possesses  in  an  unexampled 
measure  the  rare  and  valuable  quality  of  life,  his  para- 
graphs are  units,  and  his  descriptions  vivid  and  striking. 
Macauiay'8  On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  so  many  positive 
style.  ■*  categorical  assertions  on  points  which  we  feel 
sure  are  always  subject  to  modification  that  the  reader 
comes  to  feel  slightly  distrustful,  although  he  may  have 
no  partisan  interest  in  English  politics.  In  depicting 
historical  characters,  his  colors  are  crude  and  violently 
contrasted,  and  he  makes  his  heroes  and  villains  rather 
melodramatic.  His  history  has  been  called  a  "Whig 
pamphlet  in  four  volumes,"  for  his  temper  was  rather 
that  of  the  advocate  than  of  the  judge,  though  that  of  a 
very  brilliant  advocate.  We  go  to  John  Richard  Green 
for  information  and  for  impartial  philosophic  views,  to 
Maeaulay  for  entertainment.  Nevertheless  he  did  the 
world  a  service  in  making  clear  the  true  worth  of  the 
Puritan  and  the  real  character  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

Much  the  same  excellencies  and  shortcomings  char- 
acterize his  essays.  Those  on  "Warren  Hastings," 
His  "  Clive,"   and   "  BoswelFs   Johnson "  settle  in 

*' Essays:'  an  arbitrary,  absolute  way  questions  which 
from  their  nature  must  always  be  debatable.  Macaulay's 
literary  judgments  are  of  little  value  and  are  usually 
based  on  the  traditionary  reputation  or  on  the  politics 
of  the  writer.  But  they  are  stated  clearly  and  succinctly. 
If  any  exceptions  are  made  to  the  sweeping  condemnation 
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or  approval,  the  exceptions  are  clear-cut  and  definitely 
stated.  There  are  apparently  but  two  classes  of  books  in 
the  world  for  him  :  unmitigated  trash  and  works  of  lofty 
and  dignified  eloquence.  Personally,  Macaulay  was  an 
honorable,  industrious,  just,  and  worthy  man.  His  memory 
was  wonderful,  and  his  conversational  powers  remarkable, 
though  he  was  so  fiuent  that  Sydney  Smith  said  that  a 
"  few  brilliant  flashes  of  silence  "  were  needed.  No  young 
man  should  fail  to  read  Macaulay 's  "Essays."  Their 
construction  is  excellent,  and  the  vigorous  style  holds  the 
attention. 

Macaulay  wrote  some  verse :  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome," 
and  one  or  two  other  martial  ballads.  He  lacked  entirely 
the  "poetic  vision";  there  was  nothing  dreamy  or  myste- 
rious about  the  world  as  he  saw  it.  The  "Lays"  are 
vigorous,  brass-band  rhyming,  and  little  more,  and  make 
us  regret  that  the  time  spent  over  them  was  not  given 
to  the  production  of  another  volume  of  the  "  History." 

Thomas  Macaulay  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talent ;  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  a  man  of  intense  though  limited  genius. 
Though  five  years  Macaulay's  senior,  Carlyle  is 
Oarlyle,  not  only  more  modern  in  tone  of  thought,  but 
1795-1881.  YiQ  matured  much  later  and  lived  much  longer 
than  his  more  successful  contemporary.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  stone  mason  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  with  the  intention  that  he 
should  enter  the  ministry ;  but  religious  doubts  in  a  mind  of 
utter  sincerity  caused  him  to  forego  qualifying  for  the  pro- 
fession. In  college  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  study 
of  mathematics,  and  after  graduation  he  acted  as  private 
tutor  for  a  few  years  and  then  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.     He  published  a  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  which 
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attracted  some  attention.  In  1826  he  married  a  Miss 
Jane  Welsh  and  removed  to  a  small  lonely  farm  which  she 
owned  in  Dumfriesshire.  Here  he  worked  hard  in  retire- 
ment for  eight  years.  He  became  a  master  of  German 
literature,  and  some  of  his  translations  and  essays  on 
German  authors  had  much  effect  in  introducing  the  Eng- 
lish-reading public  to  Goethe,  Richter,  Novalis,  and  others 
of  the  great  Germans.  Here  he  wrote  "  Sartor  Resartus  " 
(the  tailor  retailored),  a  compound  of  biography,  satire, 
world  philosophy,  and  allegory,  in  a  strange,  half-German 
style.  Although  a  work  of  undoubted  power,  the  novelty 
and  originality  of  the  form  made  it  difficult  for  the  author 
to  find  a  publisher.  Finally  Fraser^s  Magazine  in  London 
printed  it  in  1834.  As  a  rule,  the  public  were  mystified  by 
the  style  and  diction  in  spite  of  the  many  passages  marked 
by  humor,  insight,  and  imagination.  Carlyle  went  to 
London  that  he  might  be  nearer  the  center  of  ideas,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  larger  part  of  his  work  on  the  French 
Revolution.  This  was  published  in  1837,  and  fixed  his 
reputation,  which,  though  never  a  popular  one,  is  well 
established  in  the  judgment  of  the  thoughtful.  He 
delivered  some  courses  of  lectures,  of  which  "Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship  "  was  the  published  report.  He  published 
the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  and  vindi- 
cated the  Protector  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  rulers. 
The  "  History  of  Frederick  the  Great "  cost  him  fifteen 
years  of  unremitting  labor,  and  is  his  magnum  opus. 
After  the  printing  of  this  in  18(15,  he  wrote  his  reminis- 
cences, the  publication  of  which  by  Mr.  Froude  after  his 
death  gave  rise  to  much  feeling. 

The  eccentricities  and  oddities  of  Carlyle's  style  are 
so  pronounced  that  he  can  never  become  widely  popular. 
His  great  merits  as  an  historian  are  his  power  of  realizing 
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historical  scenes  and  historical  characters  and  of  grasping 
the  significance  and  force  of  the  great  currents  that  sway 
masses  of  people.     This  gives  his  "  French  Revolution  " 
an  epico-dramatic  character  which  makes  a  profound  im- 
pression  on  the   reader.     He   possessed  a  grim,   satiric 
humor,  the  vehicle  sometimes  of  scorn  and  contempt,  and 
sometimes  of  a  rugged  pathos.     He  was  master,  too,  of 
the  art  of  inventing  epithets  to  characterize  persons.     In 
his  histories  these  epithets  seem  a  little  artificial  some- 
times, but  in  his  reminiscences  they  are  attached  to  his 
acquaintances  with  a  caustic  and  pungent  wit  that  to  all 
but  the  victims  must  have  been  very  amusing.     He  was 
an  uncompromising  truth-teller  and  felt  a  profound  belief 
in  realities  and  an  equally  profound  hatred  of  shams  and 
injustice.      His  doctrine   that  the   progress    of    society 
depended  on   "  the  hero,"  the   strong,  able  man  under 
whose  guidance  the  people  are  passive,  is  not  borne  out  in 
history,  for  "  the  strong,  able  man  "  is  as  frequently  re- 
actionary as  progressive.     Carlyle  fails  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  great,  democratic  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race.     He  was  born  too  early  to  assimilate 
the  essential  doctrines  of  evolution  as  applied  to  the  slow 
forward  movement  of  the  human  race,  and  he  declared 
that  the  British  islands  were  inhabited  by  "twenty-three 
millions  of  human  beings,  mostly  fools."     His  belief  that 
spiritual  forces   and  principles  underlie  all  phenomena, 
social  and  material,  was  unswerving,  and  this  gives  his 
writings  essential  truth  and  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
moral  nature  greater  than  that  of  any  other  books  of  the 
century.     Mentally   and    morally,   Carlyle   was   a   great 
man;  even  his  faults  have  an  element  of  the  colossal  and 
gigantesque.     His  "  French  Revolution  "  should  be  read 
by  every  one,  not  for  the  sake  of  historical  information, 
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but  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  lurid  picture  of  a  disorgan- 
ized society.  .  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  "stone- 
crusher  style  "  will  repel  most  of  the  younger  generation. 
His  "Essay  on  Burns,"  however,  presents  none  of  his 
perversities  and  idiosyncrasies. 

Froude,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Totness, 
was  a  Westminster  boy  and  went  to  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.     He  took  deacon's  orders  in  1844,  but 

James  An- 
thony Fronde,  after  the  secession  of  John  Henry  Newman  to 

1818-1894.  ^j^g  Roman  Church,  he  fell  into  skepticism  on 
doctrinal  matters.  His  book,  the  "Nemesis  of  Faith," 
expressive  of  this  reaction,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
hope  for  preferment  in  the  Church,  and  he  turned  to  litera- 
ture as  a  profession.  He  contributed  to  Fraser's  and  the 
Westminster  and  wrote  largely,  principally  on  historical 
subjects.  His  most  important  work  is  his  "History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,"  finished  in  1870.  The  list  of  his  books 
is  a  long  one,  including  among  others  the  "  Life  of  Carlyle," 
"  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  the  "  Two  Chiefs  of 
Dunboy"  (a  novel),  and  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Eras- 
mus." In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  Oxford. 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  very 
fruitful  in  historical  study.  Original  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  been  made  available  and  the  past  has  been  criti- 
cised in  a  realistic  and  scientific  spirit.  Froude  is  the 
most  readable  of  all  the  modern  historians,  and,  though  he 
has  been  charged  with  carelessness  in  investigation,  he  has 
succeeded  best  in  reviving  the  past  as  far  as  "  reviving  " 
means  making  to  live  again.  His  style  is  admirable,  his 
story  dramatically  told,  and  his  historic   characters  are 
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made  real  and  living.  It  is  said  that  he  has  made  Henry 
VIII.  a  greater  and  better  man  than  he  really  was.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  his  portrait  of  Henry,  viewed  as  a  piece 
of  literary  workmanship,  is  not  only  possible,  it  is  convinc- 
ing. The  man's  actions  seem  to  be  the  natural  result  of 
his  nature,  and  the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
marked  by  the  same  literary  distinction.  Many  passages 
in  Fronde's  work  —  notably  on  the  execution  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Goring,  among  others  —  are  of  admira- 
ble dramatic  power.  In  some  regards  he  is  the  greatest 
prose  artist  since  Burke.  His  predecessor  in  the  Oxford 
professorship,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  a  very  learned  and 
industrious  historian,  considered  Froude  "  congenitally 
inaccurate,"  but  the  last  work  on  which  Freeman  was 
engaged,  of  which  only  one  large  volume  was  published, 
1862,  was  entitled  the  "  History  of  Federal  Governments, 
from  the  Institution  of  the  Achaean  League  to  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  United  States,"  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  if  Froude  did  sometimes  interpret  history  wrongly, 
he  was  not  the  only  English  historian  to  do  so.  Free- 
man's misconception,  too,  is  on  a  much  broader  scale  than 
any  of  Froude's  "inaccuracies."  We,  however,  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  form  of  Froude's  work,  which  is 
admirable,  whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  on  his  his- 
torical trustworthiness. 

Newman  was  born  in  London,  and  adds  another  name  to 
the  long  list  of  distinguished  men  whose  early  home  was 
J  hn  H  ^^  ^^®  great  city.     His  father  was  a  banker,  and 

Kewman,  his  mother  was  from  a  French  Huguenot  family. 
1801-1890.  jjg  ^g^g  educated  at  a  private  school,  and  took 
his  degree  at  Oxford  before  he  was  twenty.     He  continued 
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to  reside  at  Oxford,  and  won  an  Oriel  fellowship  in  1823. 
He  entered  the  Church,  and  in  1827  succeeded  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  the  university  church.  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  "  Tractarian  "  or  "  Ox- 
ford Movement,"  which  had/so  important  an  effect  on 
intellectual  and  ecclesiastical  thought  in  England/  and 
about  which  so  many  books  have  been  written!  In  1845 
he  was  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  1879 
he  was  made  a  cardinal.  Few  events  of  the  century  made 
so  profound  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  New- 
man's secession. 

His  literary  work  is  of  great  volume.  That  best  known 
are  his  "Sermons  at  St.  Mary's  Church";  his  "Apologia," 
or  vindication  of  his  course  in  joining  the  Roman  Church  ; 
a  "Grammar  of  Assent";  and  his  verse,  in  which  are  the 
"  Dream  of  (lerontius,"  and  the  well-known  hymn,  "  Lead, 
Kindly  Light,"  the  most  beautiful  religious  lyric  of  the 
century.  'Newman's  style  is  the  perfection  of  classic  sim- 
plicity, and  his  entire  preoccupation  with  subtle  spiritual 
questions  invests  it  with  great  dignity .j  He  possessed 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  the  chastened  and  delicate 
taste  of  the  scholar,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  true  priest. 
In  addition  he  possessed  not  a  little  of  the  keen  instinct  of 
the  dialectician  or  controversialist.  The  "  Apologia  "  was 
called  out  by  a  brutal  attack  on  his  sincerity  by  Charles 
Kingsley  (author  of  "  Hypatia,"  "  Westward  Ho,"  etc.), 
and  is  a  model  reply,  temperate  and  courteous  in  manner, 
yet  leaving  his  opponent  hopelessly  convicted  of  ill  man- 
ners and  stupid  injustice.  Newman's  subtle  intellect  was 
entirely  subject  to  his  fervi(i  historico-religious  imagina- 
tion, and  his  great  merit  is  that  of  the  stylist,  but  the  stylist 
of  the  highest  rank,  equally  free  from  the  affectations  of 
the  mere  litterateur  and  the  coldness  of  the  mere  scholar. 
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John  Ruskin,  one  of  the  great  prose  writers  of  England, 
was  born  in  London.  His  father,  John  James  Ruskin, 
JohnEuflkin  formed  in  1809  a  partnership  in  the  business 
181&-1900.  of  importing  sherry  under  the  style  of  "  Ruskin, 
Telford,  and  Domecy,"  to  which,  it  was  said,  *' Ruskin 
furnished  the  brains,  Telford  the  money,  and  Domeey, 
a  Spaniard,  the  sherry."  The  father  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  large  fortune  which  enabled  the  son  to 
gratify  his  tastes  and  to  exercise  a  princely  liberality  to 
poor  artists.  Though  born  in  London,  he  was  bred  in 
the  country,  and  early  exhibited  the  enthusiasm  for  art 
which  has  characterized  his  life.  His  early  education  was 
rather  desultory,  but  he  graduated  at  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford,  and  took  the  Newdigate  prize  for  an  English 
poem.  In  1836  he  fell  under  the  dominion  of  an  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  the  great  landscape  painter.  Turner, 
and  for  Gothic  and  mediaeval  architecture.  In  1842  he 
published  "Modern  Painters,"  an  exhaustive  critique  of 
the  philosophy  of  art.  The  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture" appeared  in  1849,  and  "Stones  of  Venice"  in  1851. 
His  numerous  other  books  on  the  beauty  of  natural  ob- 
jects, and  on  a  strange  compound  of  social  economy  and 
art,  have  not  diminished  his  reputation  as  a  prose  artist, 

though  — 

"  He  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture." 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  characterized  by  a  dislike,  that  is  almost 
fanatical,  of  all  the  modifications  that  machinery  has 
wrought  in  modern  civilization.  He  loathes  a  locomotive, 
and  anything  "  machine  made  "  is  to  him  an  abomination. 
This  leads  him  to  make  some  rather  unfounded  strictures 
on  factory  chimneys  and  the  like  inartistic  structures,  but, 
after  all,   he  expresses   a  natural   and  healthy   reaction 
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against  the  commercialism  and  philistinism  of  his  day. 
His  creed  was  "  Life  without  industry  is  guilt ;  industry 
without  art  is  brutality."  He  taught  the  English  world 
that  art  is  a  serious  and  worthy  profession,  he  led  them  to 
see  the  beauty  and  significance  of  noble  architecture,  he 
elevated  taste  and  based  it  on  righteousness,  he  taught 
men  how  to  look  at  nature,  —  no  one  can  read  his  "  Storm 
Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  without  gaining  a  new 
capacity  for  discerning  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  in  the 
forms  and  colors  of  the  clouds,  —  and  he  placed  criticism 
of  paintings  on  a  philosophical  ground.  His  strong  moral 
nature  led  him  to  regard  art  as  a  divine  language  full  of 
sacred  meanings.  Possibly  he  insisted  on  this  too  much 
and  undervalued"  the  strictly  decorative  element  in  paint- 
ing, but  he  had  an  immense  elevating  and  awakening 
influence  on  the  young  men  of  his  day,  an  influence 
which  endures  even  among  those  who  insist  that  art  has  no 
message  and  no  meaning  for  the  moral  side  of  our  nature. 
As  a  writer,  he  is  the  greatest  of  the  ornate,  or  as  some 
people  derisively  call  it,  the  "  flamboyant,"  prose  artists, 
among  whom  would  be  placed  Milton,  Bishop  Taylor,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  De  Quincey,  and  Swinburne.  His  de- 
scriptions are  elaborate  and  vivid,  and  his  familiarity  with 
Italian  art  and  European  scenery  furnish  him  with  sub- 
ject matter  in  profusion.  The  best  that  he  wrote  is  not 
likely  to  be  neglected. 

Matthew  Arnold,  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  and  heir  to  the  finest  intellectual  culture  of  his 
„    ,  time,  was  educated  at  Winchester,  Ruffby,  and 

Matthew  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Arnold,  Oxford.      At  the   university    he    took,  as  did 

1822-1888.      gQ  many  men  before  him  who  became  distin- 
guished  in  letters,  the  Newdigate  prize  for  a  poem,  his 
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subject  being  "  Cromwell,"  a  theme  quite  foreign  to  his 
tone  of  thought.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  schools,  ^nd  for  nearly  all  his  life 
continued  to  do  conscientious  and  valuable  work  in  his 
office.  He  published  several  small  volumes  of  poetry, 
and  in  1857  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  poetry  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1865  nine  of  his  essays  were  collected  in  a 
book  called  "Essays  in  Criticism."  Later  he  published 
a  number  of  treatises  or  short  books  attacking  popular 
theology  and  seeking  to  establish  an  undogmatic  and 
rationalized  Christianity.  Later  he  returned  to  literary 
criticism  and  furnished  some  of  the  best  introductions  in 
Ward's  "  English  Poets."  In  particular  he  did  much  to 
rehabilitate  the  reputation  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 

Arnold's  poetry  is  extremely  thoughtful,  cultured,  and 
intellectual.  Many  persons  are  very  fond  of  it ;  to  others 
it  seems  to  lack  melody,  color,  and  enthusiasm.  It  em- 
bodies a  vague  melancholy,  not  to  say  pessimism,  of  which 
the  following  citation  is  an  example  :  — 

"  Ah  love,  let  us  be  true 
To  one  another  I  for  the  world  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 
Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain ; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  fight. 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night." 

"  Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  the  "  Sick  King  in  Bokhara," 
and  the  '*  Scholar  Gypsy  "  are  perhaps  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Arnold  which  show  his  faculty  at  the  best. 

Mr.  Arnold's  critical  prose  has  been  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.     His  tone  is 
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that  of  scholarly  urbanity,  and  he  says  the  most  cutting 
things  in  the  most  winning  manner.  Many  of  his  phrases, 
like  '''-  sweetness  and  light,"  ''  the  Barbarian,"  and  the 
"  Philistine,"  his  definition  of  ''  intellectual  curiosity  "  and 
of  literature  as  a  "  criticism  of  life,"  his  distinction  be- 
tween intelligence  and  genius,  have  become  part  of  the 
working  capital  of  the  modern  critic.  He  did  good  ser- 
vice in  increasing  the  respect  of  Englishmen  for  the  French 
spirit  in  letters.  He  is  pervaded  by  a  genuine  love  for 
what  is  the  best  and  truest  in  literature,  he  is  never  petty 
nor  personal  in  his  judgments  ;  and  whether  we  agree  with 
him  or  not,  he  invariably  stimulates  thought,  and  for  the 
coming  generation  must  continue  to  be  an  instructive, 
possibly  an  illuminating,  writer. 

Walter  Pater  was  an  Oxford  man,  a  fellow  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  who  spent  his  life  in  literary  retirement  and 
Walter  Pater  ^^^  ®^  extremely  fastidious  in  scholarly  taste, 
1839-1894.  — even  more  so  than  Thomas  Gray, — that  his 
production  was  little  greater  than  that  of  the  Cambridge 
scholar-poet  of  a  century  earlier.  His  books  are  "  Studies 
in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance"  (1873),  "Marius  the 
Epicurean,"  "  Imaginary  Portraits,"  and  "  Appreciations," 
which  appeared  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  and  some 
essays  on  Greek  religion  and  art  published  posthumously. 
Mr.  Pater's  work  represents  the  typical  product  of  a 
stylistic  ambition  which  in  various  manifestations  was 
the  goal  of  a  set  of  writers  in  England  and  France  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  Their  philosophy  was  to 
cultivate  the  capacity  for  refined  enjoyment  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  art  and  literature.  Their  ideal  in  prose  style  was 
a  quiet  and  unostentatious  perfection  of  finish,  an  apt,  novel, 
but  not  strikingly  novel,  use  of  words,  a  quiet,  subdued 
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tone,  and  a  sentence  movement  which  though  studiously 
avoiding  all  the  well-known  cadences  is  replete  with 
delicately  suggestive  harmonies.  Many  of  Mr.  Pater's 
paragraphs  are  triumphs  of  the  art  which  conceals  and 
effaces  itself  but  in  the  effort  to  do  so  carries  the  impres- 
sion of  supreme  intellectual  beauty.  His  story,  "  Marius 
the  Epicurean,"  is  poetry  in  prose,  and  may  profitably  be 
compared  with  the  crude,  violent,  theatrical  manner  of  pro- 
ducing effects  in  "  Quo  Vadis,"  a  novel  which  deals  with 
Roman  society  of  a  slightly  earlier  period.  Mr.  Pater 
was  so  suspicious  of  the  commonplace  that  he  had  an 
odd  prejudice  against  punctuation,  and  struck  out  so 
many  commas  from  his  proof  that  the  construction  of  his 
sentences  is  sometimes  quite  obscure.  Apparently  he  pre- 
ferred that  a  reader  should  not  perceive  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  his  style.  He  seems  to  have  disliked  the  idea  of  celeb- 
rity almost  as  much  as  Fitzgerald  did,  and  in  other  ways 
there  are  resemblances  between  these  two  interesting  men. 

The  Victorian  period  produced  more  great  prose  works 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  Essay,  the  History,  and 
Novel  than  can  be  credited  to  the  Revolutionary 
Browning,  period.  In  poetry  it  has  the  names  of  Tennyson, 
1812-1889.  Browning,  Swinburne,  and  Rossetti  to  match 
those  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Byron.  It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  invidious  task  to 
inquire  to  which  side  the  scale  would  incline,  because 
each  group  expresses  the  life  of  its  own  time,  and  neither 
age  has  been  one  of  emotional  or  intellectual  lethargy. 

Browning,  in  some  regards  the  most  representative  poet 
of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  a  London  man  of  business.  He 
combined  several  racial  strains  of  blood,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  his  immediate  progenitors,  though  engaged  in 
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financial  and  commercial  employments,  were  people  of 
marked  intellectuality  and  individuality.  He  was  not 
sent  to  any  of  the  public  schools  nor  to  either  of  the 
universities,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  exceptions  in  the 
great  body  of  English  writers.  He  was,  however,  care- 
fully educated  at  home,  and  in  1^27  attended  for  a  short 
time  the  Greek  class  in  the  University  of  London.  He 
had  heard  of  Shelley  and  begged  his  mother  to  procure 
his  poems,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  she 
inquired  for  them  none  of  the  local  booksellers  knew  of 
the  name.  She  was  able,  however,  after  some  search,  to 
procure  everything  Shelley  had  written,  except  the 
"  Cenci,"  in  the  first  editions,  and  the  dealer  threw  in 
Keats's  poems  to  make  weight.  In  1832  Browning  pub- 
lished a  poem,  "Pauline,"  which  though  immature  is 
marked  by  the  Browningesque  peculiarities.  It  received 
some  slight  appreciative  notice,  and  in  1835  the  young 
poet  published  a  longer  blank-verse  poem,  "Paracelsus," 
a  work  of  decided  original  force.  It  was  ma^y  years 
before  Browning  received  any  public  recognition  of  his 
powers.  As  his  income  was  sufficient  for  his  support 
and  he  was  cheered  by  the  approval  of  a  few  apprecia- 
tive judges,  he  continued  to  write.  A  drama  from  his 
pen  on  the  fate  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
was  brought  out  on  the  stage  with  indifferent  success. 
In  1840  he  published  "Sordello,"  a  semi-epic  poem  of 
great  length,  depicting  the  career  of  an  artistic  soul.  This 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  obscure  and  enigmatical 
of  his  poems.  Between  1841  and  1846  a  publisher,  Moxon 
by  name,  brought  out  eight  numbers  of  the  series  of  pam- 
phlets entitled  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  —  Browning  fre- 
quently exhibited  a  perverse  originality  in  giving  titles 
to  his  poems,  —  the  first  of  which  contained  the  beauti- 
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ful,  semi-dramatic  poem,  "  Pippa  Passes,"  and  the  others, 
much  of  his  best  work,  including  '*My  Last  Duchess," 
"  Waring,"  "  Count  Gismond,"  "  An  Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,"  and  the  "  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin."  His 
dramas,  written  with  some  reference  to  stage  production, 
appeared  in  the  same  series,  —  at  least  several  of  them 
did.  Of  them,  "  Colombe's  Birthday "  and  "  A  Blot  in 
the  'Scutcheon"  are  great  poems,  and  the  others,  "Luria," 
the  "  Return  of  the  Druses,"  and  "  King  Victor  and  King 
Charles,"  are  powerful,  if  slightly  enigmatical. 

In  1846  he  married  the  poet,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and  till 
her  death  in  1861  resided  in  Italy.  The  marriage  was  a 
very  happy  one,  —  indeed,  quite  ideally  so,  —  and  their 
home  in  Florence  was  a  center  of  poetic  and  refined  influ- 
ences. He  published  "  Christmas  Eve  "  and  "  Easter  Day  " 
in  1850,  and  "  Men  and  Women  "  in  1855,  and  the  long 
poem,  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book,"  in  1869.  From  1871  to 
1884  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  his  last  volume,  "  Asolando," 
appearing  in  1889,  but  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Browning  deals  so  largely  in  obscure  and  baffling  psy- 
chical problems,  and  he  writes  sometimes  in  a  style  so 
little  lucid,  with  so  many  inversions,  omitted  connectives 
and  relatives,  parentheses  within  parentheses,  —  he  some- 
times  needs  a  translation  or  at  least  a  paraphrase,  —  that 
he  can  never  be  popular  in  the  popular  sense.  And 
although  after  a  reader  becomes  a  little  used 

Character-  , 

isHcsof  to  his  style  the  difficulties  largely  disappear, 
Browning's  his  intellect  is  so  subtle  and  so  nimble  that  for 
^  ^'  that  reason,  too,  it  requires  more  exertion  to 
follow  him  than  most  people  are  willing  to  expend.  As 
Plato  said,  "Good  things  are  hard,"  and  although  he 
meant  virtue,  his  saying  applies  to  good  poetry  also.  We 
may  approve  of  difficult  poetry  ;  we  read  the  simpler.    But 

Johnson's  lit. — 26 
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Browning  possessed  a  poetical  gift  which  appeals  to  all ; 
he  is  a  great  lyric  poet,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  few 
excerpts  from  his  verse  on  another  .page.  For  Ij'^ric 
enthusiasm  of  narration  "  Herve  Riel "  is  unexcelled,  and 
many  others  of  Browning's  short  poems  have  the  true 
songlike  life.  They  possess  also  their  own  peculiar  orig- 
inal musical  quality,  and  are  never  echoes  of  other  songs, 
as  the  lyrics  of  all  but  the  great  poets  are.  As  a  drama- 
tist. Browning  possessed  some  great  qualities,  and  lacked 
some  of  the  more  ordinary  ones.  He  could  conceive  and 
depict  a  character  compounded  of  subtle  and  profound 
elements,  and  show  it  wavering  in  a  storm  of  emotion, 
but  to  group  around  it  the  subordinate  characters,  and  to 
construct  an  action  growing  out  of  the  collisions  of  all  the 
characters,  seems  out  of  his  power.  Some  one  has  said  that 
for  building  a  tragedy  it  was  necessary  to  have  "  a  hero,  a 
villain,  and  at  least  two  fools,"  and  for  a  comedy  "two 
gentlemen,  two  ladies,  and  at  least  one  fool."  Browning 
can  draw  a  beast,  but  the  fool,  or  weak  intellect  and 
will  seems  out  of  his  power,  and  if  the  concurrence  of  the 
fool  is  necessary  to  every  plot  to  give  it  the  true  resem- 
blance to  human  society,  possibly  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  our  greatest  dramatist  since  Shakespeare's  day  did 
not  succeed  in  writing  acting  plays,  but  only  dramatic 
poems.  Possibly,  however,  the  fault  may  be  ours  in 
making  the  age  essentially  non-dramatic.  But  "Pippa 
Passes "  and  "  Colombe's  Birthday "  are  good  enough  as 
they  are. 

The  Lost  Leader 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 
Just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat  — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 
Lost  all  the  others,  she  lets  us  devote ; 
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They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver, 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed : 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service  I 

Rags  —  were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud  I 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents. 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die ! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us. 

Bums,  Shelley  were  with  us — they  watch  from  their  graves  I 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, 

—  He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves ! 

We  shall  march  prospering  —  not  through  his  presence ; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us  —  not  from  his  lyre ; 
Deeds  will  be  done — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire : 
Blot  out  his  name  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more. 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod, 
One  more  devils'-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels. 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God  I 
Life's  night  begins :  let  him  never  come  back  to  us ! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and  pain. 
Forced  praise  on  our  part  —  the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again  ! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him  —  strike  gallantly, 
Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own ; 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us, 

Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne  I 

Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad 

O,  to  be  in  England 

Now  that  April's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England  —  now  I 
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And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 

And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  1 

Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 

Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 

Blossoms  and  dewdrops  —  at  the  bent  spray's  edge  — 

That's  the  wise  thrush ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over. 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  I 

And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  awakes  anew 

The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower, 

—  Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower ! 

Note.  —  It  is  said  that  the  change  of  Wordsworth's  opinions  from  the 
extreme  liberalism  of  his  youth  when  he  sympathizes  with  the  French 
Revolutionists  to  the  Toryism  of  his  middle  age,  suggested  to  Browning 
the  idea  of  rebuking  a  leader  of  thought  who  had  apostatized.  It  was 
hardly  fair  to  use  the  expression  **  just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us," 
if  Wordsworth  was  the  one  referred  to,  for  his  desertion  of  advanced 
principles  was  no  more  than  the  change  that  comes  over  every  man  in 
passing  from  the  enthusiasms  of  youth  to  the  calmer  judgment  of  mature 
years.  Byron  regards  Wordsworth  as  a  turncoat,  as  is  evident  in  the 
preface  to  the  **  Vision  of  Judgment,"  and  Shelley  addressed  a  poetic 
rebuke  to  him  which  we  quote  as  interesting  in  comparison  with  Brown- 
ing's—  if,  indeed.  Browning  had  Wordsworth  in  mind. 

To  Wordsworth 

Poet  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept  to  know 
That  things  depart  which  never  may  return  ! 
Childhood  and  youth,  friendship  and  love's  first  glow, 
Have  fled  like  sweet  dreams  leaving  thee  to  mourn. 
These  common  woes  I  feel.    One  loss  is  mine 
Which  thou,  too,  feel'st ;  yet  I  alone  deplore. 
Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  light  did  shine 
On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  war : 
Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude. 
In  honored  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty.— 
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Deserting  these,  thou  leavest  me  to  grieve, 
Thus  having  been,  that  thou  shouldst  cease  to  be. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Is  o  poet  of  the  English-speaking  race  enjoyed  so  long  a 
period  of  productive  activity  as  Tennyson,  who  for  fully 
fifty  years  was  recognized  agi  first  of  living 
Tennyson,  singers  and  a  worthy  successor  to  the  greatest 
1809-1892.  q£  j^jg  predecessors.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
the  rector  of  Somersby  in  Lincolnshire.  With  his  elder 
brother  he  published,  in  1827,  a  small  volume  entitled 
"Poems  Chiefly  Lyrical."  In  1828  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  obtained  the  Chancellor's  prize 
for  English  verse,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father  he 
did  not  complete  his  university  course,  and  retired  with 
his  mother  to  a  quiet  retreat  near  London.  In  1832  a 
volume  in  which  were  some  of  his  poems  which  have 
always  been  general  favorites  appeared.  In  it,  among 
others,  were  the  "  Lady  of  Shalott,"  the  "  Lotos  Eaters," 
the  "  Palace  of  Art,"  the  "  May  Queen,"  "  A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,"  and  others,  enough  to  secure  his  reputation. 
In  1847  he  published  the  "Princess,  a  Medley,"  the 
treatment  of  a  modern  question,  the  education  and  intel- 
lectual equality  of  woman,  in  a  romantico-heroic  setting, 
containing  some  exquisite  Ijrrics,  notably  the  "Bugle 
Song"  and  the  "Cradle  Song."  In  1860  he  took  a  place 
with  the  great  masters  by  "  In  Memoriam,"  a  collection  of 
elegiacs  on  his  college  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  who  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Tennyson's  sister,  and  died  of 
consumption  at  Vienna  in  1833.  In  1850  he  married,  and 
was  made  poet  laureate  to  succeed  Wordsworth.  In  1853 
he  bought  a  house  near  Freshwater  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  1855  "  Maud  "  was  published,  which,  though  not  quite 
so  well  received,  is  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  his  works. 
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for  the  sufficient  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  it  contains 
"  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,"  "  Oh  !  that  'twere  Possi- 
ble !  "  and  "  I  have  led  her  Home."  In  1858  he  published 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
other  blank-verse  renderings  of  episodes  from  Malory's 
version  of  the  Arthurian  legends.  The  entire  list  of 
Tennyson's  works  is  too  long  to  be  given  here.  The  least 
successful  are  his  blank-verse  dramas,  "  Queen  Mary," 
"Harold,"  the  "Falcon,"  "Becket,"  and  the  "Foresters." 
His  poetical  productive  energy  was  undiminished  till  his 
death.  In  1883  he  was  made  Baron  Tennyson  of  Aid- 
worth  and  Freshwater,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Lord  Tennyson,  though  his  name  can  hardly  be  dignified 
by  a  title.  His  last  volume  showed  no  falling  off  in  power. 
He  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Tennyson's  work  is  always  finished  and  artistic,  always 
harmonious,  and  always  intelligible.  He  embodies  no 
emotions  and  follows  out  no  thought  that  the 
istics  of  vn^n  of  average  intelligence  and  culture  cannot 
Tennyson's  readily  appreciate  or  find  suggested  by  his  own 
Poetry.  experience  or  observation.  Even  in  the  more 
metaphysical  parts  of  "In  Memoriam"  the  reader  is  con- 
tinually saying,  "This  is  very  true,  I  have  felt  so,  but  I 
could  not  express  it."  He  is  thoroughly  English,  he 
embodies  the  very  essence  of  English  scenery,  and  he 
usually  treats  English  subjects.  Even  his  classical  themes 
or  his  heroic  themes  are  viewed  from  the  English  stand- 
point. It  has  even  been  objected  that  his  Arthurian 
heroes  are  English  gentlemen  disguised  in  mediaeval  trap- 
pings. He  is  patriotic  in  a  broad  and  noble  sense,  and  in 
his  social  philosophy  conservatism  is  tempered  by  a  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  progress,  by  profound  sympathy  for  the 
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oppressed,  and  a  passionate  love  for  justice.  The  great- 
ness of  England  and  the  character  of  the  representative 
Englishmen  can  be  gathered  from  Tennyson's  writings  as 
well  as  from  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  two  great 
poems,  "  Locksley  Hall "  and  "  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After,"  are  an  epitome  of  English  life  and  thought,  ideal- 
ized, it  is  true,  but  not  idealized  to  such  a  point  of  refine- 
ment that  none  but  the  illuminati  can  appreciate  its  truth. 
"  In  Memoriam  "  is  the  journal  of  the  soul  of  the  modern 
man  in  its  passage  from  blank  despair  and  stunned  grief 
to  the  state  when  the  loved  friend  can  be  thought  of  ten- 
derly and  reverently,  as  having  gone  before  and  left  a 
precious  memory.  For  these  reasons  Tennyson  is  the 
great  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bugle  Song 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 
And  the' wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying : 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear  I  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
O  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar. 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  1 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

—  From  the  "  Princess,*' 
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Break,  Break,  Break 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  seal 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  1 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  1 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea  I 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


Song  from  "Maud 


j» 


Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown ; 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone ; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high. 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky ; 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves. 
To  faint  in  his  light,  and  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr'd 
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To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune ; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 
And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  "  There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  "  The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 
But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  swore  to  the  rose, 

"  For  ever  and  ever  mine." 

The  prominence  of  women  in  literary  and  artistic  pro- 
duction  is   one    of  the    distinctive    and    most    cheering 
indications  of  the  advance  of  civilization  in  the 
Barrett  Victorian   era.     In   our   own   country  and   m 

Browning,       England  they  are  no  longer  weighed  down  by 

1809—1861  o  •/  o  o  «/ 

formal  disapproval  if  they  possess  talent.  They 
have  repaid  society  for  its  enforced  attitude  of  justice 
with  some  of  the  finest  work  of  the  century,  especially  in 
the  novel  of  contemporary  life.  In  poetry  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing and  Christina  Rossetti  have  taken  a  rank  but  just 
below  the  highest  in  the  domain  of' subjective,  lyrical,  and 
religious  verse. 

Mrs.  Browning  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  East 
India  merchant,  named  Barrett,  who  lived  at  first  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  where  his  daughter  was  born,  and 
later  in  the  city  of  London.  Miss  Barrett,  though  of  a 
fragile  constitution,  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  in  an 
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amateurish  way  no  mean  scholar,  even  learning  to  read 
Greek  with  ease  though  with  more  reference  to  literary 
content  than  to  grammatical  construction.  The  shock  of 
seeing  her  brother  drowned  at  Torquay,  in  1839,  pros- 
trated her  so  completely  that  for  seven  years  she  rarely 
left  her  room.  She  nevertheless  read,  wrote,  and  studied, 
and  acquired  considerable  reputation.  Becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Robert  Browning,  a  very  sincere  and 
deep-rooted  affection  sprang  up  between  them.  Her 
father,  who  held  to  the  patriarchal  theory  of  the  owner- 
ship of  daughters  by  the  head  of  the  house,  would  not 
hear  for  an  instant  of  her  marriage,  which,  however,  was 
consummated  without  his  approval.  He  refused  to  see 
her  or  even  to  open  her  letters  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  which  was  spent  in  Florence.  Much  of  her  best 
work  was  done  there.  One  child,  a  son,  was  born,  and 
her  life  was  full  and  happy  for  fifteen  years.  Recognition 
of  her  poetic  talents  and  of  her  unselfish,  womanly  nature 
became  very  general  in  this  country  and  England  before 
her  death. 

Her  poetry,  largely  lyrical  in  character,  is  marked  by 
rhythmic  life  and  emotional  sympathy  with  the  subject. 
She  has  been  much  blamed  for  carelessness  in  the  matter 
of  rhyming,  and  does  no  doubt  carry  the  necessary  license 
in  the  matter  of  imperfect  rhymes  too  far,  so  far  as  some- 
times to  suggest  a  vicious  pronunciation,  as  in  making 
palace  rhyme  to  chalice^  taunting  to  mountain^  and  the  like. 
Possibly  she  wrote  too  rapidly,  at  all  events  she  suggests 
spontaneity  and  freedom.  Her  longer  and  more  ambitious 
works  are  the  "  Drama  of  Exile  "  on  the  scene  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise ;  a  free  transla- 
tion of  "  Prometheus  Bound,"  and  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  a 
novel  in  blank  verse  embodying  autobiographic  reminis- 
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cenceH.  Some  of  the  general  favorites  among  her  shorter 
poems  are  the  ^  Rime  of  the  Duchess  May/'  the  ""  Brown 
Rosary/'  "He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep?'  -Lady  Geral- 
dine's  Courtship,"  the  **  Dead  Pan,"  *•-  A  Musical  Instru- 
ment," and  "Cowper's  Grave."  The  "Cry  of  the 
Children"  is  a  passionate  protest  against  the  employment 
of  young  children,  and  had  a  g^eat  effect  on  public  opinion. 
Her  finest  work  from  the  poetic  point  of  view  is  contained 
in  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  in  which,  under  the 
transparent  disguise  of  translations  from  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, she  embodied  the  sacred  secrets  of  a  woman's  heart 
to  whom  love  came  for  the  first  time  after  her  intellect 
was  fully  matured.  Her  poem,  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows," 
inspired  by  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  Italian  liberty,  en- 
deared her  to  the  Italian  people,  and,  indeed,  to  all  lovers 
of  liberty,  so  much  so  that  we  can  forgive  her  for  entirely 
miscomprehending  the  character  of  the  archtraitor  to  the 
cause,  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon. 

Stanzas  from  the  "Dead  Pan"i 

Calm,  at  eve,  the  bark  went  onward, 
When  a  cry  more  loud  than  wind. 
Rose  up,  deepened,  and  swept  sunward, 
From  the  pilM  Dark  behind  : 
And  the  sun  shrank  and  grew  pale, 
Breathed  against  by  the  great  wail  — 
Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

And  the  rowers  from  the  benches 
Fell  —  each  shuddering  on  his  face  — 
While  departing  Influences 
Struck  a  cold  back  through  the  place : 

1  Founded  on  the  tradition  that  at  the  death  on  the  cross  a  cry  swept 
across  the  waves,  "  Great  Pan  is  dead,'*  and  the  oracles  ceased. 
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And  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
Reeled  along  the  passive  deep  — 
Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

And  that  dismal  cry  rose  slowly, 
And  sank  slowly  through  the  air, 
Full  of  spirit's  melancholy 
And  eternity's  despair  I 
And  they  heard  the  words  it  said  — 
"Pan  is  dead  —  Great  Pan  is  dead  — 
Pan,  Pan  is  dead." 

'Twas  the  hour  when  One  in  Sion 
Hung  for  love's  sake  on  a  cross  — 
When  his  brow  was  chill  with  dying, 
And  his  soul  was  faint  with  loss ; 
When  his  priestly  blood  dropped  downward. 
And  'his  kingly  eyes  looked  throneward  — 
Then  Pan  was  dead. 

By  the  love  he  stood  alone  in. 
His  sole  Godhead  rose  complete  : 
And  the  false  gods  fell  down  moaning, 
Each  from  off  his  golden  seat  — 
All  the  false  gods  with  a  cry 
Rendered  up  their  deity  — 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 

O  ye  vain,  false  gods  of  Hellas, 
Ye  are  silent  ever  more ! 
And  1  dash  down  this  old  chalice. 
Whence  libations  ran  of  yore. 
See  I  the  wine  crawls  in  the  dust 
Wormlike  —  as  your  glories  must. 
Since  Pan  is  dead. 

By  your  beauty,  which  confesses 
Some  Chief  Beauty  conquering  you,  — 
By  our  grand  heroic  guesses 
Through  your  falsehood  at  the  True,  — 
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We  will  weep  not  I  earth  shall  roll 
Heir  to  each  God's  aureole  — 
Aud  Pan  is  dead. 

Earth  outgrows  the  mythic  fancies 
Sung  beside  her  in  her  youth : 
And  those  debonaire  romances 
Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth. 
Phoebus'  chariot-course  is  run ! 
Look  up,  poets,  to  the  sun ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

Art  demands  so  long  an  apprenticeship  and  such  unre- 
mitting devotion,  that  it  is  rare  that  an  individual  achieves 
mastery   of    more    than    one    form.      Michael 
Charles  Dante  Angelo  was  great  as  sculptor,  architect,  and 
RoBsetti,         painter ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  engineer  and 

1828-1882.       ^   .  '   r»  ^.'  .  '    ^  A  4- 

pamter ;  Kossetti  was  at  once  painter  and  poet. 
The  son  of  an  Italian  refugee  and  a  mother  half  Italian 
and  half  English,  two  languages  and  two  literatures  were 
native  to  him.  He  was  born  in  London  (his  full  name 
was  as  above,  though  he  signed  himself  and  is  usually- 
known  as  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti),  and  attended  King's 
College  School,  —  his  father  was  professor  of  Italian  at 
King's  College,  —  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  left  school  to 
begin  the  study  of  art  at  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
father  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Dante,  and  young 
Rossetti  and  a  number  of  his  boy  student-friends  found 
in  the  art  of  the  thirteenth  century  certain  ante-renais- 
sance qualities  of  sincerity  and  mystical  devotion  that 
appealed  to  them  very  strongly.  Rejecting  the  full, 
exuberant,  riotous  life  of  Renaissance  art,  they  sought  to 
reembody  in  modern  forms  the  ascetic,  unworldly  spirit 
which  created  the  bloodless  saints  aud  madonnas  of  an 
earlier  period.     They   formed  a  sort  of  artistic  society 
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or  school  and  called  themselves  "  Pre-Raphaelites."  To 
this  coterie  of  young  men,  —  who  signed  their  drawings 
"  P.  R.  B."  (Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood),  and  in  their 
worship  of  the  mediaeval  had  an  affinity  for  the  Oxford 
ritualistic  group, —  belonged  the  young  painters  Rossetti, 
William  Holman  Hunt,  John  Everett  Millais,  James 
CoUinson,  and  JFrederick  Stephens,  and  the  sculptor, 
Thomas  Woolner.  Sympathizing  more  or  less  with  their 
spirit  were  the  painters  Ford  Madox  Brown  and  Burne- 
Jones,  and  the  poets  Swinburne  and  Morris.  Mr.  Ruskin 
also  found  in  their  art  theories  of  symbolism  and  reversion 
to  the  thirteenth  century  and  their  hatred  of  the  conven- 
tional and  the  academic  much  to  approve. 

Rossetti's  profession  as  a  painter  is  here  referred  to 
because  it  largely  colored  his  poetry.  Not  only  does  he 
treat  mediaeval  themes,  but,  though  not  a  religious  man, 
his  poetical  conceptions  are  inspired  by  mediaeval  mysti- 
cism, and  he  is  thoroughly  a  pictorial  poet.  Many  of  his 
sonnets  are  descriptions  of  pictures,  and  many  of  the 
others  describe  imagined  pictures.  Every  stanza  of 
"  Sister  Helen  "  or  of  "  Rose  Mary  "  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  picture;  Keats's  "Isabella"  and  the  "Eve 
of  St.  Agnes"  are  not  more  suggestive  of  pictorial 
compositions. 

Some  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  notably  Millais, 
assumed  in  time  a  manner  and  painted  subjects  more 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  Philistine  tastes,  but  Rossetti 
and  Hunt  remained  true  to  the  original  creed.  Rossetti 
married  a  very  beautiful  young  woman  whose  face  he  has 
idealized  in  two  of  his  pictures.  She  lived  but  a  short 
time,  and  on  her  death  Rossetti  placed  in  the  coffin  a 
manuscript  book  containing  a  number  of  sonnets.  Seven 
years  later  he  consented  to  the  exhumation  of  the  body 
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and  the  recovery  of  the  book.  It  contained  most  of  the 
series  known  as  the  "  House  of  Life,"  which  appeared  in 
1870.  Eleven  years  later  he  printed  another  volume  of 
^^  Ballads  and  Sonnets."  It  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  the  "  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  "  published  several 
numbers  of  a  magazine,  called  the  Crerm^  in  1850,  in  which 
appeared  in  its  earlier  form  Rossetti's  characteristic  and 
beautiful  poem,  the  "  Blessed  Damozel."  Rossetti  was 
never  of  a  thoroughly  sound  nervous  constitution^  and 
consequently  he  was  much  worried  by  an  attack  made  on 
himself,  Swinburne,  and  others  by  Robert  Buchanan,  a 
minor  poet  of  the  period,  in  the  Contemporary  Review^ 
October,  1871.  The  article  was  entitled  "The  Fleshly 
School  of  Poetry,"  and  charged  the  writers  referred  to 
with  various  artistic  sins,  chiefly  with  "extolling  flesh- 
liness  as  the  distinct  and  supreme  end  of  pictorial  and 
poetic  art."  Mr.  Swinburne  retorted  with  vigorous 
invective,  but  poor  Rossetti  was  crushed.  One  of  his 
sonnets  was  permanently  withdrawn.  He  was  not  guilty 
of  the  charge  except  in  a  remote  sense,  for  his  treatment 
of  the  meeting  and  interfusing  of  the  worlds  of  body  and 
soul  is  always  spiritualized,  but  he  knew  how  the  unintel- 
ligent public  would  regard  a  charge  of  want  of  decency. 
Rossetti  is  distinguished  for  the  musical  and  pictorial 
quality  of  his  verse.  He  ranks  high  as  a  writer  of  son- 
nets, though  some  of  them  are  of  rather  enigmatical  con- 
struction. Of  his  ballads,  the  "  White  Ship,"  "  Rose  Mary," 
and  the  "  King's  Tragedy  "  are  romantic  narratives  of  a 
high  order.  "  Sister  Helen  "  is  very  graphic,  and  almost 
equals  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  in  its  power  of  suggest- 
ing malign  and  diabolic  forces.  Of  the  "Burden  of 
Nineveh,"  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  in  his  rhapsodical  and 
emphatic  way,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  truth :  "  We  hear 
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in  it,  as  it  were,  for  once  the  sound  of  time's  soundless 
feet,  feel  for  once  the  beat  of  his  unfelt  wings  in  their 
passage  through  unknown  places  and  centuries  without 
form  and  void,  echoes  and  gleams  come  with  it  from  '  the 
dark  backward  and  abysm'  of  dateless  days,  a  sighing 
sound  from  the  graves  of  gods,  a  wind  through  the  doors 
of  death  which  opened  in  the  early  world."  The  above 
extract  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the 
terms  "flamboyant  prose  "  or  "pavonic  display." 

Opening  Stanzas  of  the  "Burden  of  Nineveh" 

In  our  Museum  galleries 

To-day  I  lingered  o*er  the  prize 

Dead  Greece  vouchsafes  to  living  eyes,  — 

Her  art  forever  in  fresh  wise 

From  hour  to  hour  rejoicing  me. 
Sighing,  I  turned  at  last  to  win 
Once  more  the  London  dirt  and  din ; 
And  as  I  made  the  swing-door  spin, 
And  issued,  they  were  hoisting  in 

A  winged  beast  from  Nineveh. 

A  human  face  the  creature  wore, 
And  hoofs  behind  and  hoofs  before. 
And  flanks  with  dark  runes  fretted  o*er. 
*Twas  bull,  'twas  mitred  Minotaur, 

A  dead  disbowelled  mystery : 
The  mummy  of  a  buried  faith 
Stark  from  the  charnel  without  scathe. 
Its  wings  stood  for  the  light  to  bathe,  — 
Such  fossil  cerements  as  might  swathe 

The  very  corpse  of  Nineveh. 

The  print  of  its  first  rush-wrapping. 
Wound  ere  it  dried,  still  ribbed  the  thing. 
What  song  did  the  brown  maidens  sing. 
From  purple  mouths  alternating, 
Johnson's  lit. — 26 
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When  that  was  woven  languidly  ? 
What  vows,  what  rites,  what  prayers  preferred. 
What  songs  has  the  strange  image  heard? 
In  what  blind  vigil  stood  interred 
For  ages,  till  an  English  word 

Broke  silence  first  at  Nineveh? 


Within  thy  shadow  haply,  once 
Sennacherib  has  knelt,  whose  sons 
Smote  him  between  the  altar  stones : 
Or  pale  Seniiramis  her  zones 

Of  gold,  her  incense  brought  to  thee. 
In  love  for  grace,  in  war  for  aid  :  — 
Ay,  and  who  else?  —  till  'neath  thy  shade 
Within  his  trenches  newly  made. 
Last  year  the  Christian  knelt  and  prayed, 

Not  to  thy  strength  —  in  Nineveh. 

Now  thou  poor  god,  within  this  hall 
Where  the  blank  windows  blind  the  wall 
From  pedestal  to  pedestal, 
The  kind  of  light  shall  on  thee  fall 

Which  London  takes  the  day  to  be  : 
While  school  foundations  in  the  act 
Of  holiday,  three  files  compact. 
Shall  learn  to  view  thee  as  a  fact 
Connected  with  that  zealous  tract : 

"  Rome,  —  Babylon,  and  Nineveh.' 


>» 


Deemed  they  of  this,  those  worshipers, 
When,  in  some  mythic  chain  of  verse. 
Which  man  shall  not  again  rehearse, 
The  faces  of  thy  ministers 

Yearned  pale  with  bitter  ecstasy? 
Greece,  Egypt,  Rome,  —  did  any  god 
Before  whose  feet  men  knelt  unshod 
Deem  that  in  this  unblest  abode 
Another  scarce  more  unknown  god 

Should  house  with  him,  from  Ninoveh  ? 
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Ah  I  in  what  quarries  lay  the  stone 
From  which  this  pillared  pile  has  grown, 
Unto  man*s  need  how  long  unknown, 
Since  those  thy  temples,  court  and  cone. 

Rose  far  in  desert  history  ? 
Ah  !  what  is  here  that  doth  not  lie 
All  strange  to  thine  awakened  eye  ? 
Ah  !  what  is  here  can  testify 
(Save  that  dumb  presence  of  the  sky) 

Unto  thy  day  and  Nineveh  ? 

Rossetti's  sister  Christina  is  considered  by  some  critics 
a  better  poet  than  Mrs.  Browning  by  reason  of  her  more 
^  .  .  finished  work  and  her  quieter  sentiment.     On 

GhriBtina 

Eossetti,  account  of  the  much  greater  volume  of  Mrs. 
1830-1894.  Browning's  work,  if  for  no  other  reason,  their 
opinion  will  hardly  find  support.  A  very  beautiful  reli- 
gious feeling  runs  through  much  of  Miss  Rossetti's  poetry, 
and  some  of  her  sonnets  are  quite  perfect  in  their  way. 
"  Goblin  Market,"  which  her  brother  illustrated,  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  her  longer  poems,  and  many  of  her  minor 
poems  are  favorites  of  lovers  of  poetry. 

Like  Rossetti  himself,  many  members  of  the  Rossetti 

school  were  quite  as  much  artistic  as  literary.    Morris,  for 

„.„.  instance,  was  the  oricfinator  of  much  of  the  mod- 

William  ° 

Morris,  ern  taste  for  bric-a-brac  and  household  decoration, 

1834-1896.  g^j^^j  Ruskin  carried  on  a  printing  establishment 
where  his  books  were  brought  out  in  beautiful  form,  the 
binding  being  especially  artistic.  Morris  Avas  born  near 
London  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  decorative  artist,  principally  as  maker  and 
designer  of  wall  paper,  in  which  his  partners  were  Ros- 
setti, Madox  Brown,  and  Burne-Jones.  He  was  a  man 
of  wonderful  activity,  and  wrote  a  large  amount  of  romau- 
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tico-narrative  poetry  of  which  the  "Earthly  Paradise," 
containing  twenty-four  stories,  is  the  most  noteworthy. 
"  Jason  "  may  also  be  read  with  pleasure.  Morris  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  English  public  some  of  the  Icelandic 
sagas  by  translations  made  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Mag- 
nusson.  He  took  great  interest  in  social  questions,  in 
which  he  was  an  advanced  radical.  His  influence  on  taste 
for  beautiful  things  and  toward  honest  construction  and 
simple,  structural  ornamentation  was  very  great. 

Although  the  volume  of  poetry  produced  by  Clough  is 
not  great,  its  unique  character,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
it  expresses  in  a  direct  and  simple  style  many 
Oiongh,  of    the   questions  that  present   themselves  to 

1819-1861.  thoughtful  men,  entitles  the  author  to  a  place 
in  the  ranks  of  representative  poets.  He  was  born  at  Liver- 
pool, the  scion  of  a  very  old  Welsh  family.  .Toward  the 
end  of  1822  his  father  took  up  his  abode  with  his  family 
for  four  years  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  On  their 
return  to  England  the  boy  was  sent  to  Rugby,  where  he 
won  the  Balliol  scholarship.  He  went  to  Oxford  in  1837, 
in  the  stirring  times  when  Newman  was  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity.  After  his  graduation  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  at  Oriel,  but  as  time  went  on,  he  became  assured 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  retain  his  fellowship 
without  losing  his  self-respect.  He  resigned  in  1848  and 
afterward  (in  1852)  came  to  this  country  and  remained 
nearly  a  year  in  Cambridge,  engaged  in  tutoring.  He 
returned  to  England,  having  obtained  a  position  in  the 
department  of  education,  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  went 
to  Italy  with  his  wife  and  died  at  Florence.  "  Thyrsis," 
one  of  the  best  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poems,  is  a  lament 
for  his  friend  Clough. 
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The  longest  of  Clough's  poems  is  the  "Bothie  of 
Tober-na-Vuolich,  a  Long- Vacation  Pastoral."  It  is  writ- 
ten in  hexameters  and  describes  the  incidents  in  the  life 
of  a  party  of  Oxford  students  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  in 
a  very  charming  and  original  manner.  The  characters 
are  well  discriminated,  there  is  a  natural  mixture  of 
seriousness  and  pleasantry,  and  the  setting  is  very  truth- 
ful and  realistic.  On  his  first  visit  to  Italy  he  wrote 
"  Amours  de  Voyage,"  in  its  way  as  original  and  delight- 
ful as  his  former  poem.  All  of  his  work,  which  fills  but 
a  small  volume,  is  absolutely  unpretentious  and  sincere, 
and  though  scholarly,  is  thoroughly  modern  in  tone  of 
thought.  His  sister,  Anne  Clough,  was  the  founder  of 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  and,  like  him,  a  person 
of  rare  beauty  of  character. 

Edward  Fitzgerald  is  another  writer  who,  though  not 
prolific,  added  a  distinctly  new  note  to  English  litera- 
ture.    His  father's  name  was  Purcell,  but  when 

Edward 

Fitzgerald,  the  SOU  was  fivc  years  old,  he  assumed  the  name 
1809-1883.  ^^f  ^he  famous  Fitzgerald  family  of  Ireland,  to 
which  his  wife  belonged.  The  young  man  was  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge!  Although  forming  lasting 
friendships  with  the  literary  set  of  the  day,  notably  with 
the  Tennysons,  he  lived,  after  graduating,  the  life  of  a 
crotchety  recluse  and  studied  no  profession.  He  had  a 
deeply  rooted  aversion  to  publicity  and  withheld  his  name 
from  everything  he  published  except  some  translations 
from  the  Spanish  dramatist,  Calderon.  His  translation, 
or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  "  Rubaiyat "  of  the  Persian 
poet,  Omar  Khayyam,  was  published  anonymously  in 
1859  and  neglected  by  readers  for  ten  years.  Gradually 
the  beauty  of  this  collection  of  four-line  versicles  grew  on 
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the  public,  until  it  was  recognized  as  the  product  of  a  new 
and  striking  poetic  vein.  The  combination  of  Epicure- 
anism and  fatalism,  of  seriousness  and  playful,  graceful, 
refined  sensuousness  is  often  profoundly  suggestive.  The 
modern  fashion  of  seeking  to  embody  in  a  quatrain  some 
half-melancholy,  semi-philosopliic  sentiment  dates  from 
the  recognition  of  the  charm  of  Fitzgerald's  paraphrase, 
and  has  frequently  taken  forms  in  nowise  comparable  to 
the  original.  His  idea  of  translation  was  to  build  a  poem 
on  a  poem,  reproducing  the  spirit,  but  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  the  words  or  images.  In  this  he  was  successful 
because  he  was  a  poet  himself.  In  his  translations  from 
^schylus  and  Calderon  he  did  not  hesitate  to  insert 
whole  passages.  He  himself  called  his  version  of  Omar 
"  very  one-sided,"  and  said,  "  What  I  do  comes  up  as  a 
bubble  to  the  surface  and  breaks."  He  shunned  fame 
with  as  much  assiduity  as  most  writers  cultivate  it. 
Notoriety  would  have  been  so  hateful  to  him  that  one 
hesitates  to  write  about  him.  By  his  few  intimate  friends 
he  was  highly  regarded,  even  beloved. 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  born  in  London  of  Scotch  parent- 
age.   His  education,  which  is  described  in  his  "  Autobiog- 
raphy," was  begun  so  early  that  he  says  that  he 
Mill,    '  can   only   faintly   remember   reading   his   first 

1806-1873.  Greek  book.  When  he  was  thirteen  he  began  a 
course  in  political  economy  under  his  father,  and  he  even 
wrote  for  the  press  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  As  he  possessed 
a  remarkable  intellect,  it  was  not  ruined  by  this  preposter- 
ous method.  Both  father,  James  Mill,  and  son,  J.  S.  Mill, 
were  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  House,  and  James 
Mill  wrote  a  "History  of  British  India,"  "Elements  of 
Political  Economy,"  and  works  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
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J.  S.  Mill  is  the  author  of  "A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocina- 
tive  and  Inductive,"  "Thoughts  on  Representative  Govern- 
ment," "  Liberty,"  and  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy." 
Mill's  intellect  is  of  diamond-like  clarity,  and  his  style 
is  absolutely  lucid.  His  was  a  thoroughly  unselfish 
character,  and  his  entire  thought  was  devoted  to  the 
elevation  of  his  fellow  men.  His  services  to  democracy 
and  to  enlightened  social  philosophy  were  very  great. 
He  was  a  political  liberal  of  the  highest  class,  for  his  liber- 
alism, or  rather  his  radicalism,  was  tempered  by  a  pro- 
found and  logical  sense  of  justice,  by  devotion  to  truth 
and  reality,  and  by  intellectual  ability  and  clarity.  His 
influence  on  philosophical  thought,  especially  on  political 
thought,  was  salutary  and  far-reaching.  He  antedates 
Darwin  by  a  decade  and  moves  in  a  more  abstract  and 
metaphysical  atmosphere  than  the  great  master  of  natural 
science,  but  he  possesses  sincerity  of  mind  and  was  a  great 
force  in  the  history  of  thought,  and  a  force,  too,  always 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  humanity.  He  is  deficient  in 
imagination,  but  is  the  best  example  among  the  English 
writers  of  pure  intellect  combined  with  enthusiasm  for 
justice. 

Darwin  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  of  a  family  distin- 
guished for   several  generations  and  in  more  than  one 
collateral    line    for    intellectual    ability.       He 
Darwin,  passcd    through    the    grammar   school    of    his 

1809-1882.  native  town,  and  after  spending  two  terms  at 
Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  his  studies  were  devoted  princi- 
pally to  natural  science.  He  took  a  degree  without  honors 
in  1831.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  received  an 
appointment  as  naturalist  on  the  government  ship  Beagle^ 
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which  was  sent  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  southern 
hemisphere.  He  was  absent  five  years,  and  on  his  return 
published  "  A  Naturalist's  Voyage."  In  1839  he  married 
his  cousin,  Emma  Wedgwood,  and,  as  he  was  possessed 
of  a  sufficient  property,  he  settled  in  the  country  in  Kent, 
where  he  remained  for  forty  years,  devoted  to  natural 
science  and  publishing  from  time  to  time  the  books  which 
have  had  so  wide  an  influence  on  the  world.  The 
'*  Origin  of  Species"  came  out  in  1859,  and  the  "Descent 
of  Man"  in  1871,  and  other  monographs  on  scientific 
subjects  at  intervals  almost  up  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

Although  his  works  are  riot  literature  in  the  strict 
sense,  Darwin's  name  is  included  in  the  history  of  English 
literature,  because  he  always  addresses  the  general  reader, 
not  the  specialist,  because  he  writes  in  an  admirably  lucid, 
unpretentious  style,  and  because  he  is  always  interesting. 
There  may  be  other  journals  of  scientific  travel  as  enter- 
taining as  "  A  Naturalist's  Voyage,"  and  it  may  be  that 
Tyndall  was  Darwin's  equal  in  the  art  of  popular  exposition 
of  scientific  doctrine,  and  Huxley  certainly  Avas  far  his  supe- 
rior as  a  controversialist,  but  Darwin  was  a  pioneer,  and  his 
writings  have  the  indescribable  freshness  and  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  first  enter  on  a  new  realm  of  thought.  Others 
had  been  groping  about  the  central  thought  that  things 
came  into  their  present  state  of  existence  by  an  infinity  of 
minute  changes  from  some  vastly  simpler  forms,  but  he 
first  formulated  it  and  made  it  intelligible  and  pointed 
out  how  variations  in  living  things  were  made  perma- 
nent in  their  descendants,  and  showed  that  the  process 
is  going  on  now.  An  immense  body  of  scientific  lit- 
erature has  flowed  from  his  books,  and  the  center  of 
gravity  of  philosophic  thought  has  been  shifted  as  much 
as  it  was  in  the  centuries  of  the  Reformation.     The  gen- 
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eral  theory  is  yet  far  from  being  entirely  settled  in  some 
provinces,  and  no  great  poet  has  yet  embodied  the  central 
conceptions  in  literature,  though  Emerson,  Browning,  and 
Tennyson  have  expressed  some  of  them  in  poetic  form, 
and  heredity  has  been  made  the  motif  of  a  drama  by 
Ibsen  and  of  one  or  two  novels  by  others.  The  doctrine 
of  evolution  tends  to  a  barren  materialistic  determinism 
on  one  side  and  to  active  practical  benevolence  on  the 
other  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  as  yet  very 
fruitful  in  stimulating  the  imagination.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  books  in  accomplishing 
exactly  what  they  were  intended  to,  and  from  the  power 
of  his  thought  in  modifying  philosophical  views  of  life, 
Darwin  is  so  great  aji  intellectual  force  in  the  Victorian 
age  that  he  cannot  be  overlooked  even  in  the  considera- 
tion of  imaginative  expression. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Gladstone,  Tennyson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  were  all  born  in  Darwin's  birth  year,  1809. 

Huxley  was  born  at  Ealing,  near  London,  where  his 
father   was   settled   as    a    school    teacher.      He    studied 

medicine  and  obtained,  when  he  was  twenty- 
Henry  o^^'  ^^^  position  of  surgeon  in  the  navy.  He 
Hmiey,  spent  four  years  in  an  old-fashioned  ship  of  war, 

principally  off  the  coast  of  Australia.  Here  he 
studied  the  lower  orders  of  marine  life  with  irrepressible 
ardor.  On  his  return  in  1850  he  found  that  the  scientific 
papers  he  had  sent  to  England  had  excited  great  interest, 
so  much  so  that  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  given  three  years  to  work  up  his  observa- 
tions. In  1853  he  resigned  from  the  service,  and  soon 
afterward  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Natural  History 
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at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  For  some  thirty-five 
years  he  continued  to  lecture  and  write  on  biology  and 
on  philosophical  subjects  and  attained  great  skill  both  as 
a  controversialist  and  as  a  writer  of  prose.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1883 
was  made  its  president. 

Much  of  his  work  is  technical,  but  his  collected  essays, 
in  which  the  methods  and  results  of  natural  science  are 
made  clear  to  laymen,  fill  nine  volumes.  It  was  said 
that  "the  one  guiding  principle  in  Huxley's  life  was  the 
deep  conviction  that  science  was  meant  not  for  men  of 
science  alone,  but  for  all  the  world;  and  that,  not  in 
respect  to  its  material  benefits  only,  but  also  and  even 
more  for  its  intellectual  good."  This  conviction,  with  his 
admirable  powers  of  exposition  and  felicity  of  expression 
and  unflagging  energy,  made  him  Darwin's  first  lieutenant. 
His  rigid  adherence  to  the  truth  and  to  moderation  of 
statement  conquered  the  good  will  even  of  those  originally 
most  opposed  to  his  views.  Huxley,  though  he  himself 
was  not  destitute  of  artistic  power,  once  in  conversation, 
referred  to  Ruskin  as  "  a  pernicious  idiot,"  which  shows 
how  thoroughly  diflicult  it  is  for  the  man  of  philosophic 
and  scientific  precision  to  comprehend  the  man  of  imagi- 
native temperament. 

Huxley  is  but  one  of  a  large  body  of  men  who  have 
popularized  philosophical  science.  Tyndall,  Romaines, 
and  many  living  men  were  his  coadjutors,  but  from  the 
literary  point  of  view  Huxley  is  preeminent.  His  Avell- 
known  lecture  on  "  A  Piece  of  Chalk "  is  an  admirable 
example  of  his  style. 

The  literary  activity  of  the  Victorian  period  has  been 
largely  occupied   with   the   production   of    novels.     We 
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will  consider  but  five  of  the  writers:  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Eliot,  TroUope,  and  Stevenson,  though  some  of  the  names 
omitted,  notably  those  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  Bulwer,  Charles  Kingsley,  Wilkie 
Diokens,  CoUius,  and  Charles  Reade,  are  certainly  more 

1812-1870.  distinguished  than  those  of  their  predecessors, 
except  Fielding,  Scott,  and  Jane  Austen.  Dickens  was 
born  at  Landport  in  Hampshire.  His  father  Avas  a  clerk  in 
the  navy  pay-office  at  Portsmouth.  In  Charles's  tenth  year 
his  father  was  imprisoned  for  debt  (that  barbarous  prac- 
tice being  still  in  force),  and  it  became  necessary  that 
the  children  should  do  something  for  their  own  support. 
Charles  was  put  to  work  in  a  blacking  factory,  an  expe- 
rience which  he  narrates  in  his  semi- biographical  novel, 
''David  Copperfield."  His  father  he  caricatures  in  the 
immortal  Mr.  Micawber.  In  two  years,  matters  having 
become  a  little  easier  for  the  family,  the  boy  Avas  sent 
to  school.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  served  for  a  short 
time  as  an  office  boy  to  a  firm  of  attorneys.  He  learned 
shorthand  and  before  he  was  twenty  became  one  of  the 
best  parliamentary  reporters  in  London.  He  contributed 
some  sketches  to  London  papers  which  were  published 
in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "  Sketches  by  Boz  "  in 
1836.  He  then  wrote  "Pickwick  Papers,"  which  had 
an  immense  success,  and  is  as  good  as  anything  he  ever 
produced.  "  Oliver  Twist,"  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  the  "  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  and  "Barnaby  Rudge"  followed.  In 
1842  he  visited  America,  and  "American  Notes"  and 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  in  which  he  satirized  our  country, 
though  not  unreasonably  or  viciously,  excited  some  resent- 
ment against  him,  which,  however,  soon  died  away.  "  Dom- 
bey  and  Son,"  "David  Copperfield,"  "Bleak  House,"  "Hard 
Times,"  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "Great  Expectations," 
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and  "Little  Dorrif'were  his  nex.t  novels.  In  1867  he 
visited  America  for  the  second  time  and  gave  readings 
from  his  works  —  he  was  a  wonderfully  effective  reader 
—  with  great  success.  On  his  return  he  wrote  "Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  and  began  what  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  of  his  novels,  "Edwin  Drood."  He  died  sud- 
denly when  this  was  about  half  done,  leaving,  indeed, 
a  sentence  uncompleted.  His  "Christmas  Stories,"  very 
taking  compounds  of  tenderness  and  oddity,  were  also 
extremely  popular.  Of  these,  "  A  Christmas  Carol,"  the 
"  Chimes "  and  the  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth "  are  best 
known.  He  conducted  the  periodicals.  Household  Words 
and  All  the  Year  Rounds  for  which  he  wrote  many  minor 
sketches  and  in  which  at  least  two  of  his  novels  ap- 
peared. 

Dickens  was  preeminently  a  maker  of  fun,  and  as  the 
fun  of  one  generation  rarely  appeals  to  the  next  one,  and 
as  he  viewed  life  from  the  reporter's  standpoint  as  some- 
thing from  which  to  make  humorous  copy,  his  immense 
popularity  has  lessened  as  a  new  generation  of  readers  has 
appeared.  He  contributed  a  wonderful  number  of  char- 
acters to  literature,  marked  by  amusing  eccentricities  and 
oddities,  and  far  superior  to  the  stock  figures  of  the  comic 
drama,  but  yet  of  the  same  general  character.  In  his 
pathos  and  his  humanity  there  is  the  same  touch  of  un- 
reality, nor  do  we  find  in  his  books  the  unmistakable  note 
of  a  profound  and  generous  nature  that  distinguishes  the 
great  humorists.  He  frequently  resorts  to  cheap  tricks 
of  style.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  great  artist ;  his  observa- 
tion was  marvelous,  and  he  reproduced  details  with  won- 
derful fidelity.  The  external  appearance  of  England  of 
his  day  is  photographed  accurately  by  his  subtle  descrip- 
tive  touches.     His  pages  are  alive  with  the  bustle  and 
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movement  of  odd  and  eccentric  and  impossible  creatures, 
more  amusing  as  a  rule  than  real  human  beings,  and  in 
some  ways  very  much  like  them.  In  their  day  the  novels 
of  Dickens  touched  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  people  and 
increased  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  among  men ;  and 
any  writer  who  does  this  is  entitled  to  gratitude  even  if 
he  misses  literary  immortality. 

Thackeray  and  Dickens  serve  well  to  illustrate  the 
range  of  the  art  of  depicting  life  and  manners  in  a  prose 
narrative.  Both  are  artists  of  the  first  rank, 
Makepeace  ^^^  J^^  there  is  hardly  a  point  of  resemblance 
Thackeray,  between  their  works  except  that  both  use  the 
English  language.  Thackeray  was  born  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  families  of  both  his  parents  had  been  long 
and  honorably  connected  with  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  He  was  sent  to  England  Avhen  he  was 
but  five  years  old,  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  per- 
manence of  early  impressions  that  in  the  "Newcomes" 
and  "Vanity  Fair"  he  depicts  Anglo-Indians  with  sur- 
prising realism.  He  was  sent  to  Charterhouse  School, 
and  in  1829  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which, 
however,  he  left  in  1830  without  taking  a  degree.  He 
went  to  Weimar  and  Paris  and,  attained  some  facility  in 
drawing,  enough  at  least  to  enable  him  to  furnish  illus- 
trations for  some  of  his  books  at  a  later  period. 

The  small  fortune  he  inherited  was  lost  through  some 
improvident  investments.  He  obtained  some  work  on 
Fraser's  Magazine^  and  in  this  appeared  in  1838  his  first 
sustained  work,  the  "  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,"  in  which 
the  germs  of  his  powers  as  a  humorist  are  evident  though 
undeveloped.  For  some  twelve  years  he  continued  on 
apprentice  work,  doing  among  other  things  a  good  deal 
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for  Punch.  In  1842  the  "Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon" 
appeared  in  Frasers^  a  work  which  for  power  of  character 
drawing  is  equal  to  anything  he  ever  did.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  master  of  fiction  Avas  not  fully  established  till 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  in 
1846.  From  that  time  there  could  be  no  question  of  his 
genius,  though  his  popular  vogue  did  not  equal  that  of 
Dickens.  Three  other  works  of  the  highest  order,  "  Pen- 
dennis,"  "  Henry  Esmond,"  and  the  "  Newcomes,"  ap- 
peared at  intervals  of  two  years  after  the  completion 
of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  in  1848.  As  an  historical  novel  the 
"  Virginians,"  the  sequel  to  "  Henry  Esmond,"  is  hardly 
inferior  except  possibly  in  construction.  The  same  in- 
feriority may  be  remarked  in  "  Lovel  the  Widower," 
compared  with  "^Pendennis."  In  1859  Thackeray  un- 
dertook the  editorship  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine^  in 
which  appeared  his  last  novel,  "•  Denis  Duval,"  unfinished 
at  his  untimely  death,  like  Dickens's  "Edwin  Drood." 
The  "  Roundabout  Papers,"  collected  from  the  Cornhill^  are 
delightful  specimens  of  the  familiar,  conversational  essay. 

Thackeray  made  use  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
eighteenth-century  society  in  his  lectures  on  the  "Four 
Georges,"  and  on  the  "English  Humorists."  These  were 
delivered  in  this  country,  where  he  had  many  warm 
personal  friends,  and  were  very  successful.  Thackeray 
wrote  also  a  small  amount  o(  verse,  quietly  humorous, 
or  extravagant,  or  pathetic,  but  marked  by  grace  and 
distinction. 

As  pictures  of  life  and  society  Thackeray's  novels  are 
unexcelled.  The  lord,  th.e  gambler,  the  literary  worker, 
the  adventuress,  the  great  lady,  the  average  young  woman 
of  the  middle  class,  and  hundreds  of  others  are  put  upon 
his  pages  exactly  as  they  are  in  real  life.     Their  preju- 
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dices,  their  motives,  their  ambitions,  and  the  very  form 
and  constitution  of  their  minds  are  as  evident  to  us  as  if 
we  were  in  their  presence.  It  is  not  so  much  that  we 
hear  their  conversation,  which  indeed  is  perfectly  natural 
and  characteristic,  but  their  actions  are  caused  by  their 
natures  as  those  of  real  people  are.  Captain  Costigan, 
Major  Pendennis,  Barnes  Newcome,  Becky  Sharp,  Bea- 
trice Esmond  (especially  as  an  old  woman  in  the  "  Virgin- 
ians "),  Amelia  Osborne,  Foker,  and  many  others  have  as 
much  individuality  as  Shakespeare's  characters  have  and 
make  the  same  distinct  impression  and  are  as  easily  re- 
membered. Of  course  they  have  not  as  full,  rich  natures, 
because  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  real  world,  and  Shake- 
speare's characters  live  in  an  ideal  world.  Captain  Costi- 
gan is  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  man  that  Jack  Falstaff 
is,  nor  is  Ethel  Newcome  equal  to  Portia,  still  less  to 
Imogen,  but  she  comes  as  near  being  their  peer  as  a  real 
girl  can.  Thackeray  gives  us  the  London  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries ;  Shakespeare  gives  us  the 
Shakespearean  world  where,  as  in  Plato's  world  of  ideas 
or  types,  are  the  models  or  perfect  types  of  everything 
in  the  material  world  in  which  we  live.  Thackeray  never 
ascends  to  the  height  of  tragedy,  —  his  nature  is  too  genial, 
— though  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Newcome  he  comes  very 
near  it ;  he  contents  himself  with  the  pathetic,  he  is  a 
comic  satirist  of  the  petty,  selfish  side  of  human  nature, 
of  vanity  rather  than  of  cruelty,  and  of  weakness  and 
foibles  rather  than  of  ambition  and  wrecked  powers. 
Through  him  posterity  will  know  more  of  English  soci- 
ety in  the  first  half  of  our  century  than  it  can  ever  know 
of  the  second  half;  for  his  mimic  world  is  a  more  faithful 
reflection  of  the  contemporary  world  than  is  that  of  our 
later  novelists. 
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Mary  Ahd  (or,  as  she  wrote  her  name,  Marian)  Evans, 
was  born  at  Chilvers  Coton,  in  Warwickshire,  Shakespeare's 
George  Eliot,  county.  Her  father  was  a  land  agent  and  had 
1819-1880.  charge  of  a  number  of  estates.  This  position  half- 
way between  the  farmers  and  the  gentry  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  both, 
of  which  it  is  evident  that  Miss  Evans  availed  herself,  for 
she  was  gifted  with  admirable  powers  of  observation,  and 
the  impressions  of  childhood  are  the  most  important  part 
of  the  education  of  a  novelist.  When  she  was  twelve,  she 
went  to  a  school  in  the  town  of  Coventry  which  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation.  After  the  death  of  her  mother 
she  took  charge  of  her  father's  house,  and  in  1841  he 
moved  to  Coventry  and  retired  from  active  life.  Here 
she  became  acquainted  with  a  set  of  advanced  Unitarians 
whose  ideas  she  imbibed  readily.  She  made  a  translation 
of  Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus"  and  of  some  other  semi-reli- 
gious, semi-philosophical  German  writings.  In  1849  she 
went  to  Geneva  and  remained  some  time,  engaged  in  dili- 
gent study.  On  her  return,  she  settled  in  London  as  one 
of  the  staff  of  the  Liberal  organ,  the  Westminster  Review. 
In  1854  she  formed  an  irregular  union  with  George 
Henry  Lewes,  a  brilliant  philosophico-literary  man  and 
writer.  Under  his  advice  and  encouragement  she  es- 
sayed novel  writing  in  1856,  being  then  thirty-seven  years 
old.  The  "  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  "  and 
"  Scenes  in  Clerical  Life,"  as  good  as  anything  she  ever 
wrote,  appeared  in  Blackwood's^  and  "Adam  Bede,"  in 
1859,  established  her  reputation.  She  continued  to  pro- 
duce novels  till  1876,  and  after  the  death  of  Thackeray 
(1863)  and  of  Dickens  (1870)  was  the  first  novelist  of  her 
day.  Her  works  are,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above :  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  1860 ;   "  Silas  Marner," 
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1861;  "Romola,"  1863;  "Felix  Holt,"  1866;  "Middle- 
march,"  1872 ;  and  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  1876.  The  scene 
of  all  except  "  Romola  "  (media3val  Florence)  is  English, 
and  they  relate  almost  exclusively  to  English  country  life. 
She  also  wrote  some  verse,  notably  the  "  Spanish  Gypsy," 
1868,  but  her  talents  did  not  lie  in  that  direction. 

If  Thackeray  and  Dickens  are  examples  of  genius  for 
depicting  the  various  aspects  of  contemporary  life,  George 
Eliot,  the  pen  name  Miss  Evans  made  so  famous,  is  an 
example  of  talent  applied  to  the  same  task.  Whether 
she  might  not  have  exhibited  the  freshness  and  sponta- 
neity of  genius  had  she  begun  novel  writing  fifteen  years 
earlier,  before  she  had  indurated  her  mind  by  working  on 
philosophical  subjects,  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  not 
possible  to  read  her  longer  novels  without  feeling  the 
presence  of  an  admirably  trained  intellect  reproducing 
impressions  of  life.  Her  sense  of  the  humorous  and  her 
perception  of  character  are  admirable  —  there  is  nothing 
better  in  modern  literature  than  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Poyser  in  "Adam  Bede."  There  is  delicate  and  untheat- 
rical  pathos  in  the  "  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Bar- 
ton," tragedy  in  the  "Mill  on  the  Floss,"  admirable 
analysis  of  female  character  in  "  Middlemarch "  and 
"Daniel  Deronda,"  and  wit  and  point  in  all  her  books; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  something  hard  and  ana- 
lytic in  most  of  them,  especially  in  the  later  ones.  They 
seem  to  have  been  written  with  a  purpose ;  like  Cassius, 
she  "thinks  too  much."  Not  that  such  women  are  "dan- 
gerous," nor  that  a  book  should  not  have  a  "purpose," 
but  the  purpose  should  be  an  unconscious  and  informing 
one,  not  a  set  theme  for  proof  or  disproof,  still  less  a 
philosophic  social  question.  When  Dickens  attacks  a 
question,  as  in  "Bleak    House"  or  "Hard   Times"  or 

Johnson's  lit. — 27 
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"  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  he  gives  us  a  concrete  embodiment 
of  its  practical  working  and  becomes  so  much  interested 
in  his  characters  that  we,  too,  are  interested  and  learn  as 
we  might  learn  from  the  thing  itself.  But  George  Eliot, 
except  in  her  earlier  and  shorter  novels,  never  forgets  her 
social  philosophy  by  reason  of  delight  in  the  characters 
or  in  the  story.  Nevertheless,  "  Middlemarch,"  her  long- 
est story,  is  on  a  plane  to  which  Dickens  never  rose. 

Anthony  Trollope  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Frances  Tfol- 
lope,  who  wrote  a  good  deal  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century  and  gave  us  considerable  offense  by 
Trollope,  rather  an  ill-mannered  book  on  the  "  Domestic 
1815-1892.  Manners  of  the  Americans."  The  son  Anthony 
(there  was  another  son,  Thomas  Adolphus,  who  also 
wrote  fiction)  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Harrow, 
and  spent  his  life  as  an  official  of  the  Post  Office.  He 
wrote  an  enormous  number  of  novels, —  his  daily  task  was 
two  thousand  words,  —  of  most  of  which  the  names  are 
forgotten.  The  Barsetshire  series  depict  the  common- 
place life  of  a  cathedral  town  very  vividly.  "  Barchester 
Towers,"  "  Doctor  Thome,"  the  "  Warden,"  and  "  Fram- 
ley  Parsonage "  were  all  eminently  readable  books  in 
their  way.  "Orley  Farm,"  "Can  You  Forgive  Her?" 
and  "  Phineas  Phinn  "  might  be  added  to  the  list.  Trol- 
lope is  familiar  with  the  outside  of  middle-class  and 
upper-class  life,  the  government  office,  the  hunting  field, 
the  country  house,  the  clerical  set,  and  the  like,  and  he 
depicts  scenes  from  English  society  with  great  accuracy, 
and  with  no  suspicion  that  there  is  anything  below  the 
surface  or  that  men  and  women  have  souls,  except  in  the 
conventional  sense.  But  what  he  tries  to  do,  he  does 
very  well,  and  he  is  the  most  entertaining  of  a  large  class 
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of  novelists  who  are  sufficient  for  their  day.  "  Barchester 
Towers,"  however,  in  which  appear  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Proudie  and  Archdeacon  Grantley,  may  still  be  read  with 
interest.  Trollope's  are  the  very  best  of  the  machine- 
made  novels.  He  is  mentioned  as  typical  of  a  class,  and 
not  as  an  individual  figure  in  literary  history. 

After  the  death  of  Scott  the  historical  novel  rapidly 
degenerated.  Dickens  laid  the  scene  of  two  stories, 
„ ,     ,    .     "  Barnaby    Rudge "   and    the    "  Tale    of   Two 

Eobert  Louis      ^     .       „    .         ,  .    ,  ,  ,  , 

Stevenson,  Cities,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the 
1850-1894.  interest  in*  these  depends  upon  the  humors  of 
the  personages,  not  on  the  historical  setting.  Thackeray 
made  a  splendid  success  of  "  Henry  Esmond,"  Charles 
Reade  wrote  a  great  story  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
"Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  Cliaiies  Kingsley  revived 
Elizabethan  times  in  "  Westward  Ho,"  but  the  great 
body  of  novels  tended  to  the  realistic  tale  of  contem- 
porary life,  such  as  those  written  by  TroUope.  The 
tale  of  adventure,  too,  seemed  out  of  favor,  and  poetry 
and  romance  seemed  to  have  left  the  literature  of  amuse- 
ment, when  a  young  Scotchman  of  genius  brought  it  back. 
Stevenson  belonged  to  a  family  of  lighthouse  engineers, 
and  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  but  his  literary  tendencies  were  too  strong 
to  allow  him  to  follow  any  profession.  He  worked  faith- 
fully and  laboriously  to  acquire  a  finished  style*  His 
essays  in  the  Cornhill  attracted  some  attention,  and  were 
collected  in  1882  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Virginibus  Pueris- 
que."  His  odd  and  fanciful,  humorous  stories,  the  "New 
Arabian  Nights,"  appeared  in  the  same  year.  "  Treasure 
Island,"  sometimes  called  a  boy's  book,  but  a  masterpiece 
under  whatever  designation,  proved  his  genius,  and  the 
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"  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  captured  a 
large  public.  These  were  followed  by  the  romances  of 
adventure,  "  Kidnapped,"  the  "  Master  of  Ballantrae,"  and 
"David  Balfour."  The  stories  and  sketches  collected 
under  the  title  of  the  ''  Merry  Men  "  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion. In  collaboration  he  wrote  tlie  ''Dynamiter,"  the 
"  Wrecker,"  and  '*  Ebb-tide."  His  verse,  contained  in  "  A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verse,"  "  Underwoods,"  and  "  Ballads," 
has  pleasant  qualities.  He  was  of  an  extremely  charm- 
ing and  winning  character,  and  his  early  death  was  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  literature.  He  had  never  been  strong,  and 
fixed  his  abode  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  where  he  died  sud- 
denly in  1894. 

Stevenson  combined  powers  of  invention  both  of  plot 
and  characters  with  a  certain  finished  and  painstaking  style, 
a  union  which. is  very  raie.  Strong  imaginative  powers 
are  apt  to  hurry  a  man  along  so  that  he  can  pay  little 
attention  to  minutiae  of  construction,  as  we  see  readily  in 
the  case  of  Scott  and  Dickens.  But  in  the  most  exciting 
passages  of  "  Treasure  Island  "  or  the  "  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae "  we  find  the  well-built  sentence,  the  appropriate 
adjective,  the  novel  turn  of  expression  that  indicates 
artistic  pains.  These  excellencies  fit  into  his  work  and 
do  not  weaken- it  as  is  so  often  the  case,  because  Stevenson 
was  a  true  artist.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Steven- 
son could  not  draw  a  female  character,  but  Catriona  in 
"  David  Balfour  "  disproved  the  charge.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  occupied  himself  too  exclusively  with  fighting  and 
bloodshed  and  rough,  violent  characters.  But  he  wrote 
tales  of  adventurers,  who  naturally  encounter  adventures, 
and  fighting  and  love  are  both  proper  themes  for  the 
novelist.  Stevenson  died  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  and  he 
was  8Q  thoroughly  an  artist  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
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what  he  might  not  have  accomplished  if  life  had  con- 
tinued and  bodily  strength  had  given  him  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  his  exquisite  talent. 

In  1837  Wordsworth  was  an  old  man  and  his  best  work 
was  finished.  Coleridge  and  Scott,  Keats,  Byron,  and 
Character-  Shelley  were  dead.  Alfred  Tennyson  was 
iatioBofthe      a  young  man  in  whose  verse  lovers  of  poetry 
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the  Victorian    fo^nd  promise  Of  luture  greatness.    Browning 
I  Period.  was  unknown.     The  date  marks  the  blank  be- 

tween one  generation  of  singers  and  a  succeeding  one. 
It  is  justly  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  modern  age. 
But  the  production  of  the  next  sixty  years  was  so  vast 
and  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  characterize  it  as  a 
whole.  The  body  of  readers,  too,  increased  and  became 
more  complex  with  the  increase  of  facilities  for  education. 
Furthermore  the  mechanical  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  books  has  now  become  so  rapid  and  cheap,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  skill  in  writing  has  become  so  general, 
that  an  immense  mass  of  ephemeral  matter  covers  up  what 
is  really  characteristic  or  dilutes  it  till  it  escapes  detection. 
There  is  some  justification  for  the  statement  that  facility 
or  correctness  has  increased  at  the  expense  of  originality 
gpid  creative  power  ;  certainly  much  verse  is  produced 
with  which  no  fault  can  be  found  except  that  it  lacks 
distinction  and  interest,  but  that  has  been  the  case  in 
other  periods.  Prose  has  been  developed  as  a  powerful 
and  flexible  instrument  of  expression,  and  there  is  no  lack 
in  England  of  competent  literary  craftsmen.  The  novel, 
including  the  short  story,  is  the  form  most  cultivated,  but 
the  great  novelists  of  the  middle  of  the  century  have  left 
no  successors  of  equal  ability.  The  scientific  spirit  of 
exactness  and  precision  seems  in  some  regards  to  militate 
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against  literary  art.  No  poets  are  ready  to  take  the 
places  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Rossetti.  But  we  can- 
not say  whether  that  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  be- 
cause no  men  of  genius  have  been  born  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  century. 

The  writing  of  history  has  been  based  on  the  careful 
study  of  the  documents  and  all  the  relics  of  antiquity. 
Light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  life  of  past  ages,  and 
though  it  is  not  always  the  illuminating  light  of  the 
historic  imagination,  it  enables  us  to  see  things  as  they 
really  were.  Criticism  of  literature  and  art  has  been  culti- 
vated and  —  though  there  has  been  no  one  critic  equal 
to  Coleridge  in  appreciative  intelligence — is  written  in  a 
kindlier  spirit  and  from  broader  knowledge  and  on  juster 
principles  than  ever  before.  The  age  owes  much  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold  in  this  regard.  The  lives  and  works  of  all 
English  writers  have  been  studied,  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
without  much  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  subject, 
but  frequently  in  such  a  way  as  not  merely  to  amass  mate- 
rial, but  to  illustrate  the  development  of  literature.  In 
history,  biography,  and  literary  criticism  the  work  of  the 
period  is  of  a  high  order,  and  marked  by  justice,  conscien- 
tiousness, and  industry. 

As  the  number  of  readers  increases,  literature,  using  the 
word  in  its  broadest  sense,  tends  to  lose  its  solidarity. 
There  are  different  interests  and  different  schools  of 
thought,  each  addressed  by  its  own  writers.  There  are 
many  intellectual  worlds,  each  unconsciously  seeking  to 
realize  its  own  ideal,  each  having  points  of  contact  with 
the  others,  but  each  so  vigorous  and  individual  that  none 
is  swallowed  up  by  the  dominant  controlling  spirit  of  the 
age.  Thus,  thirty  years  ago  the  "  Oxford  Movement," 
the  "  Pre-Raphaelite  school "  of  artists  and  critics,  and  the 
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liberal,  scientific,  philosophical  writers  were  contemporane- 
ous. In  no  other  period  is  the  phenomenon  of  intellect- 
ual, artistic,  and  literary  groups  so  marked,  though 
independent  groups  or  literary  schools  have  always  ex- 
isted. At  present  the  great  universities,  the  art  circles, 
the  men  of  letters  in  London,  and  the  colleges  of  the 
dissenting  churches  are  all  centers  of  ideas  and  literary 
activity,  each  with  its  own  sphere  of  thought  and  its  own 
organs  and  set  of  essayists  and  writers  of  verse,  and  each 
nearly  as  productive  as  the  entire  nation  was  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Beside  these,  there  are  innumerable  subgroups 
of  lesser  importance,  some  of  which  influence  large  num- 
bers of  people. 

The  ease  of  travel  and  the  rapid  transmission  and  diffu- 
sion of  ideas  due  to  mechanical  inventions  is  not  without 
its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  literary  expression  of 
the  age.  Intellectual  or  artistic  excitement  in  any  part  of 
the  world  has  its  effects  in  all  parts.  A  book  of  note 
in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Russian  is  at  once  trans- 
lated, and  whatever  aliment  or  stimulant  or  poison  it  may 
contain  is  quickly  absorbed.  Therefore,  while  modern 
literature  is  sensitive  to  outside  influences  and  decidedly 
cosmopolitan  in  its  tone,  it  lacks  the  air  of  leisure,  dignity, 
and  calm  which  surrounds  much  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury writing.  This  cosmopolitan  tone  broadens  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  at  the  expense  of  individualism  and 
distinction. 

Modern  science  has  destroyed  many  illusions  and  among 
them  some  graceful  and  ornamental  growths  of  the  imag- 
ination. It  has  increased  the  desire  to  express  the  exact 
truth  and  to  avoid  exaggeration  and  hyperbole.  Science 
teaches  patience  and  respect  for  absolute  verity.  It  has 
not  weakened  the   fundamental   emotions   of  humanity. 
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though  it  appeals  to  reason  rather  than  to  feeling.  The 
universal  sentiment  of  sympathy  for  others  of  our  nation, 
even  for  others  of  the  human  race,  has  inspired  the  great 
work  of  practical  philanthropy,  the  noblest  passion  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  finds  continual  expression  in 
modern  literature.  The  novels  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
are  among  the  most  striking  examples  of  literary  works 
inspired  by  this  motive.  They  could  have  been  written 
at  no  other  time.  Possibly  the  spirit  of  democracy  and 
brotherhood  may  find  embodiment  in  great  works  of  art 
in  the  coming  generation. 

QUESTIONS 

In  what  writer  of  this  period  are  its  social  ideals  best  portrayed  ? 

Commencing  with  Scott,  name  three  other  great  English  writers  of 
the  century  who  were  strongly  influenced  by  German  literature  and 
philosophy.  How  did  this  influence  manifest  itself  in  different 
cases? 

Comment  on  Raskin's  theories  about  art,  and  show  wherein  they 
differ  from  those  of  modern  school,  taking  Veron,  Taine  (or  any  other 
critics),  as  examples. 

Examine  carefully  Walter  Pater's  prose,  and  see  if  you  can  ascertain 
in  what  lies  its  peculiar  distinction. 

Wherein  does  the  excellence  of  Macaulay's  style  consist,  and 
wherein  is  he  peculiarly  English? 

What  progression  of  thought  (or  development  of  mood)  can  be 
traced  in  "  In  Memoriam  "  ? 

Does  Browning's  "  Lord  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came  "  derive 
its  power  from  graphic  description  merely,  or  is  it  an  apologue  of  life 
as  related  to  aspiration  and  failure  ? 

Point  out  the  true  ballad  quality  in  Rossetti's  "  Rose  Mary  "  and 
"Bride's  Prelude";,  also  obscurity  (not  indefiniteiiess). 

Examine  Stevenson's  "  Master  of  Ballantrae  "  for  descriptive  touches. 
Compare  with  Kipling  in  "  The  Light  that  Failed." 
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The  migration  to  America,  beginning  with  the  voyages 
to  Virginia  in  1608  and  continuing  down  to  our  day,  is 
the  greatest  western  movement  of  the  human  race  of  which 
Historical  ^^  have  any  record.  Its  effect  on  the  progress  of 
Sketoh.  civilization  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  migration 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  into  the  island  of  Britain.  Thus 
far  the  character  of  the  United  States  has  been  determined 
by  the  first  settlers,  who,  coming  from  England,  built  the 
legal,  social,  and  religious  framework  of  the  colonies  ac- 
cording to  English  models,  and  made  the  English  language 
the  national  speech  of  a  great  community.  They  gave  us 
our  rights  of  inheritance  in  English  literature.  There- 
fore, though  the  Huguenot,  HoUandish,  and  Germanic  ele- 
ments  in  the  seventeenth-century  emigration  are  by  no 
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means  negligible  in  a  general  survey  of  the  sources  of 
our  nation,  they  may  be  overlooked  in  so  brief  an  exami- 
nation of  American  literary  expression  as  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  make. 

The  impulses  to  early  immigration  into  America  were 
twofold,  —  commercial  and  religious.  The  desire  to 
acquire  land  in  a  new  country,  and  the  love  of  adventure, 
combined  with  the  political  ambition  to  extend  the  realm 
of  England,  led  to  the  early  colonization  of  Virginia. 
The  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland  was  partly  based  on 
the  desire  to  escape  from  Protestant  persecution.  The 
HoUandish  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River 
was  originally  a  trading  post.  The  Puritan  settlements 
at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Plymouth,  and  Boston  were  in- 
tended to  be  refuges  for  those  who  made  a  certain  fash- 
ion of  religious  worship  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  had 
been  tyrannically  persecuted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties in  England.  The  motives  of  the  original  settlers 
determined  the  characters  of  the  original  communities,  and 
these  characters  are  still  distinct,  though  intermingling, 
and  the  dominance  of  the  national  idea  has  tended  to  reduce 
all  to  a  common  type. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  settlement  of  the 
new  country  was  no  holiday  work.  The  long  voyage  was 
made  in  very  slow  and  small  sailing  vessels.  The  landing 
in  the  North  was  in  a  rocky  and  sterile  country,  and  every- 
where on  a  soil  covered  with  forests.  As  a  rule  more  than 
half  of  those  who  first  landed,  died  within  a  year  or  two 
of  exposure  and  privation.  The  Pilgrims,  who  settled  at 
Plymouth,  understood  pretty  well  the  risks  they  ran,  and 
we  are  lost  in  admiration  of  their  indomitable  courage  and 
resolution.  Even  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  South,  the 
first  colony  nearly  perished,  and  it  was  not  till  after  in- 
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credible  hardships  that  a  foothold  was  obtained  and  a 
scanty  living  wrung  from  the  soil.  The  natural  appara- 
tus of  civilization  —  houses,  roads,  fields,  churches  —  were 
all  lacking,  and  the  community  that  had  to  provide  these 
prime  necessaries  out  of  nothing  could  find  little  time  for 
literary  expression. 

As  time  went  on,  the  communities  in  Virginia  tended 
to  the  feudal  ideal  of  large  landholders  each  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  dependents.  Tobacco  was  found  to  be 
an  exportable  product.  Land  was  abundant  and  fertile, 
and  numerous  navigable  rivers  made  it  accessible.  Culti- 
vation by  slave  labor  was  early  introduced.  There  was 
little  or  no  urban  life.  Manufactures  and  diversified  in- 
dustries were  not  fostered,  and  during  the  seventeenth 
century  no  towns  or  cities  of  any  size  were  built.  The 
planter  sent  his  tobacco  to  Europe,  often  directly  from 
his  own  wharf,  and  procured  from  there,  in  return,  furni- 
ture, clothes,  and  even  the  bricks  of  his  dwelling.  He 
sent  his  children  to  be  educated  in  Europe.  An  isolated 
life  developed  executive  ability  and  power  to  handle 
practical  affairs  in  individuals  rather  than  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  Englishman  in  Virginia  was  far  less 
interested  in  questions  of  the  invisible  life  of  duty  and 
destiny  than  was  the  Englishman  in  New  England. 
Among  the  Virginians  were  some  scholarly  men  from 
England  (Sandys,  who  wrote  here  a  very  acceptable  trans- 
lation of  Ovid,  for  instance),  but  their  relations  were  to 
the  mother  country.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  the  growth  of  the  Southern  settlements 
was  the  extension  of  the  system  of  large  detached  planta- 
tions with  few  centers  of  intellectual  life.  The  College  of 
William  and  Mary  was  not  founded  till  1693,  and  for 
some  time  was  little  more  than  a  boys'  boarding  school. 
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The  first  settlement  in  New  England  was  made  at 
Plymouth,  in  1620,  by  a  congregation  of  Separatists  or 
Brownists,  a  sect  of  Independents,  who  had  been  forced 
from  England  to  a  refuge  in  Holland  in  1608.  They  sailed 
as  a  body  or  church  in  the  little  ship  Mayflower  from  South- 
ampton. Their  sufferings  were  so  great  that  more  than 
half  of  their  number  died  during  the  first  year.  In  1628 
began  the  Puritan  emigration  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
consequence  of  the  harshness  of  Archbishop  Laud.  In 
the  following  decade  some  twenty  thousand  English  people 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  settle  in  the  New  World.  They 
came  with  ministers,  wives,  and  children,  and  usually  set- 
tled together,  and  at  once  established  their  church  organi- 
zation. Among  them  were  men  of  education  and  position 
at  home.  Their  first  ministers  were  usually  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  unwilling  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  who,  on  com- 
ing to  this  country,  were  forced  to  adopt  the  Congrega- 
tional order.  In  the  beginning  the  embryo  communities 
allowed  great  power  to  the  church  and  restricted  citizen- 
ship to  cliurch  members.  Greater  liberality  prevailed  in 
the  Hartford  colony,  and  by  degrees  was  adopted  in  other 
Puritan  communities.  But  everywhere  provisions  were 
made  for  education.  Harvard  College  was  founded  in 
1636,  and  Yale  College  in  1701.  These,  though  intended 
as  seminaries  for  the  production  of  ministers,  slowly  be- 
came secularized  as  time  went  on.  Religion  was  based 
on  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  weekly  sermon  familiarized 
the  people  with  abstract  reasoning.  There  was  at  least 
intellectual  training  in  this,  and  although  their  thought 
seems  to  us  crude,  it  was  not  materialistic,  nor  were  their 
interests  confined  to  worldly  matters. 

The  necessity  of  protection  against  the  Indians,  and  the 
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civil  questions  raised  by  the  government  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing communities,  gave  the  Puritans  exercise  in  military 
affairs  and  in  broader  questions  of  government.  The  ill- 
defined  boundaries  of  the  patents,  or  charters,  were  in  time 
settled  as  those  of  the  present  states.  The  French  and 
Indian  wars,  which  ended  in  the  cession  of  Canada  by 
the  French  in  1763,  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the 
colonies,  and  their  militia  and  seamen  were  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  successful  issue.  Soon 
the  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  the  colonies,  precipitated  by  the  arbitrary  in- 
terpretations of  George  III.,  absorbed  the  interest  of  all 
the  colonies,  forced  them  into  a  confederation,  the  proto- 
type of  our  own  Union,  and  brought  about  a  war  with  the 
mother  country  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  In  1787  the  Constitution  was  drawn 
up  and  after  some  months  of  discussion  ratified  by  nine 
states  and  the  career  of  our  country  as  an  independent 
nation  began. 

American  history  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  Colo- 
nial and  the  National  periods,  the  first  extending  from 
Penodsof  ^^^  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in 
American  1620  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
History.        ^yyg^  ^^^  ^^^^  second  from   that  date  to  the 

death  of  President  Lincoln  in  1865.  There  are,  of  course, 
subsidiary  phases,  and  there  is  also  the  distinction  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  colonies,  the  Puritans 
and  the  Cavaliers,  with  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York 
and  the  Quaker  colony  of  Pennsylvania  lying  between 
them.  These  minor  differences  we  cannot  note  in  our 
limits,  and  students  are  fortunate  in  having  in  Professor 
Tyler's  "  American  Literature  "  an  admirable  examination 
of  the  entire  field  with  sufficient  illustrative  extracts  to 
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give  an  idea  of  all  subdivisions.  The  most  convenient 
authorities  for  the  lives  of  the  prominent  writers  are  the 
volumes  of  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters  "  series. 

The  Colonial  Period 

Captain  John  Smith  was  a  soldier  adventurer  of  won- 
derful nerve  and  courage  and  something  of  a  boaster,  but 
,  , ,     as  full  of  energy   as   Shakespeare's   Faulcon- 

CaptainJolm  °*^  ^ 

Smith,  bridge.       In  1608,  the  year  of  Milton's   birth, 

1579-1631.  YiQ  published  in  London  a  "  True  Relation "  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  settlement  of  Virginia. 
This  is  of  course  of  great  interest  to  us  because  it  was  the 
first  manuscript  produced  in  this  country  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  subject  matter,  but  it  is  a  book  written  by 
an  Englishman  who  founded  a  colony  and  returned  home. 
He  wrote  nine  works  based  on  his  adventures,  and  three 
of  them  were  composed  in  Virginia.  He  returned  to 
England  and  died  there,  and  his  writings  belong  rather 
to  the  Elizabethan  literature  of  adventure  than  to  Amer- 
ican literature. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  cannot  be  a  national  literature 
till  the  national  consciousness  is  evolved  or  at  least  till 
„.„.  colonists  have  taken  a  firm  root  and  become  a 

William 

Bradford,  distinct  body.  Bradford's  "  History "  narrates 
1588-1657.  ^Q  fortunes  of  the  Pilgrims  who  came  to 
America  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  and  formed  the  Plym- 
outh Colony.  Elder  Brewster  was  their  minister,  and 
William  Bradford  was  governor  or  head  man  of  the 
embryo  state  from  1620  to  nearly  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  kept  a  "  Journal "  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
us  Americans.  His  earnestness  and  simplicity  inform  his 
straightforward  narrative  with  dignity  and  sweetness. 
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The  manuscript  had  a  very  singular  fate.  After  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth 
colonies  in  1690  it  was  kept  in  the  pastor's  library  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  where  it  was  frequently  con- 
sulted and  excerpts  made  from  it  by  subsequent  annalists. 
During  the  Revolution  the  church  was  occupied  by  a 
British  regiment,  and  the  manuscript  was  taken  away. 
In  1855  it  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  at  Fulham,  attention  having  been  called  to  the  simi- 
larity in  a  quotation  from  the  Bradford  document  in  one  of 
our  early  colonial  historians  and  an  extract  printed  in  an 
English  publication.  The  English  librarian  allowed  a  copy 
to  be  made  and  printed  in  this  country,  and  in  1897  the 
manuscript  was  courteously  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  in  whose  custody  it  remains,  a  docu- 
ment to  be  regarded  with  reverence  by  every  American. 

Bradford's  style  is  marked  by  a  sober  simplicity  that 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  John  Bunyan.  Some  of  the 
well-known  passages  rise  to  a  dignified  Elizabethan  elo- 
quence. The  writer  is  evidently  a  man  without  any  of 
the  ecclesiastical  pride  and  intellectual  hardness  so  fre- 
quently considered  a  necessary  attribute  of  the  early 
Puritans.     Of  the  departure  from  Leyden  he  writes:  — 

"  So  being  ready  to  departe  they  had  a  day  of  solemne  humilia- 
tion, their  pastor  taking  his  text  from  Ezra  8-21  *  And  then  at  ye 
river  by  Ahava  I  proclaimed  a  fast  that  we  might  humble  ourselves 
before  our  God  and  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our 
children  and  for  all  our  substance/  Upon  which  we  spent  a  good 
parte  of  the  day  very  profitably  and  suitablie  to  the  present  occasion. 
The  rest  of  ye  time  was  spent  in  powering  out  prayers  to  ye  Lord 
with  great  fervencie  mixed  with  abundance  of  tears.  And  ye  time 
being  come  when  they  must  departe  they  were  accompanied  with 
most  of  their  brethren  unto  a  towne  sundrie  miles  oft",  called  Delfes- 
Haven,  where  the  ship  lay  ready  to  receive  them.  So  they  left  that 
Johnson's  lit.  — 28 
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goodly  and  pleasant  city,  which  had  been  their  resting  place  for 
12  years,  but  they  knew  they  were  pilgrimes,  and  looked  not  much  on 
those  things  but  lift  up  their  eyes  to  ye  heavens  their  dearest  coun- 
trie  and  quieted  their  spirits." 

Of  the  death  of  Elder  Bre^^ster  in  1643,  he  speaks  in 
the  same  spirit  of  tenderness  :  — 

"Their  reverend  Elder  and  my  dear  loving  friend,  Mr.  William 
Brewster  died,  a  man  that  had  done  and  suffered  much  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  had  borne  his  part  m  weal 
and  woe  with  this  poor  persecuted  church  above  thirty-six  years  in 
England,  Holland,  and  in  this  wilderness,  and  done  the  Lord  and 
them  faithful  service  in  his  place  and  calling.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  troubles  he  passed  through,  the  Lord  upheld  him  to  a 
great  age.  He  was  near  fourscore  years  of  age,  if  not  all  out,  when 
he  died.  He  had  this  blessing  added  by  the  Lord  to  all  the  rest,  to 
die  in  his  bed  in  peace,  amongst  the  midst  of  his  friends,  who  mourned 
and  wept  over  him,  and  ministered  what  help  and  comfort  they  could 
unto  him,  and  he  again  recomforted  them  whilst  he  could.  His  sick- 
ness was  not  long,  and  till  the  last  day  thereof  he  did  not  wholly  keep 
his  bed.  His  speech  continued  till  somewhat  more  than  half  a  day, 
and  then  failed  him ;  and  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  that  evening  he 
died,  without  any  pangs  at  all.  A  few  hours  before  he  drew  his 
breath  short,  and  some  few  minutes  before  his  last  he  drew  his 
breath  long,  as  a  man  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep  without  any  pangs 
or  gaspings,  and  so,  sweetly,  departed  this  life  unto  a  better.  .  .  . 

"  For  his  personal  abilities  he  was  qualified  above  many.  He  was 
wise  and  discreet  and  well-spoken,  having  a  grave  and  deliberate 
utterance,  of  a  very  cheerful  spirit,  very  sociable  and  pleasant  among 
his  friends,  undervalewing  himself  and  his  owne  abilities  and  some- 
time overvalewing  others,  inotfencive  and  innocent  in  his  life  and 
conversation  which  gained  him  the  love  of  those  without  as  well  as 
those  within." 

During  the  twelve  years  of  expatriation  in  Holland, 
Brewster  had  been  a  teacher  and  scholar. 

"  Many  gentlemen  resorted  to  him  both  Danes  and  English  as  they 
had  time  from  other  studies,  but  when  they  removed  unto  this  coun- 
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try  all  those  things  were  laid  aside  again,  and  a  new  course  of  living 
must  be  framed  unto,  in  which  he  was  no  way  unwilling  to  take  his 
part  and  bear  his  burden  with  ye  rest,  living  many  times  without  bread 
or  corn  many  months  together  and  having  nothing  but  fish,  and  drink- 
ing nothing  but  water  for  many  years  together." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  considerable  number  of 
histories,  journals,  letters,  and  pamphlets  were  written  in 
America,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  col- 
throp,  Senior,  onies  or  defending  them  from  misrepresenta- 
1587-1649.  tions.  These  constitute  a  considerable  body  of 
historic  documents.  Winthrop's  "  Hystory  "  is  among  the 
more  important  of  these.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
which  was  founded  in  1628,  was  larger  and  far  richer  than 
the  Plymouth  Colony.  Its  ministers  were  in  many  cases 
university  men  and  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England.  John  Winthrop,  the  governor,  was  a  man  of 
substance,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His 
journal  throws  much  light  upon  the  habits  of  thought  and 
manners  in  the  infant  commonwealth,  which  even  at  that 
early  date  was  characterized  by  the  grave,  dignitied,  and 
aristocratic  bearing  of  its  oflBcials.  The  readiness  with 
which  men  of  experience  and  ability  gave  credence  to 
stories  of  preternatural  appearances  in  those  early  days  is 
very  evident  in  the  governor's  pages.     He  tells  us  that 

"  about  midnight  three  men  coming  in  a  boat  to  Boston,  saw  two  lights 
arise  out  of  the  water  near  the  north  point  of  the  town  cove  in  form 
like  a  man,  and  went  at  a  small  distance  to  the  town,  and  so  to  the 
south  point,  and  there  vanished  away.  They  saw  them  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  being  between  the  town  and  the  governor's  garden.  ...  A 
light  like  the  moon  arose  about  the  northeast  point  in  Boston,  and  met 
the  former  at  Nottle's  Island,  and  there  they  closed  in  one,  and  then 
parted,  and  closed  and  parted  divers  times,  and  so  went  over  the  hill 
in  the  island  and  vanished.  Sometimes  they  shot  out  flames,  and 
sometimes  sparkles.    This  was  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  evening 
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and  was  seen  by  many.  About  the  same  time  a  voice  was  heard  upon 
the  water  between  Boston  and  Dorchester  calling  out  in  a  most  dread- 
ful manner,  *  Boy  I  boy  I  come  away !  come  away !  *  and  it  suddenly 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another  a  gi'eat  distance  about  twenty  times. 
It  was  heard  by  divers  godly  persons." 

The  greater  part  of  Wintlirop's  "  Hystory  "  is  filled  with 
daily  jottings  of  unimportant  events  in  stately  and  calm 
language.  He  gives  us,  however,  a  report  of  an  admirable 
speech  he  made  before  the  "  general  court "  on  the  subject 
of  the  limits  and  nature  of  civil  and  individual  liberty.  He 
speaks  of  himself  in  another  passage  in  a  very  straightfor- 
ward manner.     One  night  he  was  benighted  in  the  wood^. 

"  The  governor,"  he  says, "  being  at  his  farmhouse  at  Mistick,  walked 
out  after  supper,  and  took  a  piece  in  his  hand,  supposing  he  might  see 
a  wolf ;  .  .  .  and  being  about  half  a  mile  off,  it  grew  suddenly  ^ark,  so 
as,  in  coming  home,  he  mistook  his  path,  and  weiit  till  he  came  to  a 
little  house  of  Sagamore  John,  an  Indian,  which  stood  empty.  There 
he  stayed ;  and  having  a  piece  of  match  in  his  pocket  (for  he  always 
carried  about  him  match  and  a  compass,  and  in  summer-time,  snake- 
weed), he  made  a  good  fire  near  the  house,  and  lay  down  upon  some 
old  mats  which  he  found  there,  and  so  spent  the  night,  sometimes 
walking  by  the  fire,  and  sometimes  singing  psalms,  and  sometimes 
getting  wood,  but  could  not  sleep.  It  was  through  God's  mercy  a 
warm  night ;  but  a  little  before  day  it  began  to  rain,  and  having  no 
cloak  he  made  shift  by  a  long  pole  to  climb  up  into  the  house.  In 
the  morning  there  came  thither  an  Indian  squaw :  but  perceiving  her 
before  she  had  opened  the  door,  he  barred  her  out ;  yet  she  stayed  there 
a  great  while,  essaying  to  get  in,  and  at  last  she  went  away,  and  he 
returned  safe  home,  his  servants  having  been  much  perplexed  for  him, 
and  having  walked  about  and  shot  off  pieces  and  halloed  in  the  night; 
but  he  heard  them  not." 

The  intellectual  leadership  of  the  colony  rested  in  the 
ministers,  many  of  whom,  like  the  Mathers,  grandfather, 
Leaderahlpof  father,  and  SOU,  and  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hart- 
the  Ministers,  ford,  were  men  of  ability  and  eloquence  within 
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the  narrow  limits  of  the  theology  of  the  time.  Cotton 
Mather's  "  Magnalia,"  1702,  and  his  two  books  on  witch- 
craft are  instructive  and  suggestive  of  the  tone  of  mind 
of  the  day  ;  many  of  the  sermons  contain  vigorous  and 
striking  passages,  but  can  hardly  be  called  literary  except 
so  far  as  they  are  an  index  of  public  sentiment.  The 
seventeenth-century  spiritual  earnestness  persisted  well 
through  the  eighteenth  century  in  America  and  in  many 
cases  became  indurated  in  a  tyrannical  dogmatism.  The 
easy-going  unspiritual  optimism  of  the  eighteenth-century 
England  did  not  get  much  hold  in  New  England,  and 
though  the  increasing  rigor  of  Puritanism  necessitated  a 
revolt,  its  tendency  when  it  came  was  not  toward  mate- 
rialistic indifference,  but  toward  a  broader  and  more 
humane  spirituality.  The  South  in  the  meantime  tended 
toward  a  modified  feudalism,  with  large  detached  plan- 
tations and  few  important  social  centers.  Both  in  the 
South  and  in  the  North  the  activity  of  the  best  minds 
was  directed  to  the  problems  of  government  presented  by 
the  rapid  development  of  a  new  country  and  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  colonies  to  each  other  and  to  the  mother 
country.  As  a  necessary  result  of  all  these  conditions  the 
literary  production  of  America  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  was  fragmentary  and  limited. 

To  the  Puritan  the  Hebrew  scriptures  were  the  sum 
and  substance  of  literaturp,  and  the  first  attempt  at  metri- 
The"Bay  ^^^  embodiment  was  an  uncouth  rendering  of 
Psalm  Book."  the  Psalms  of  David  by  a  number  of  ministers 
of  Massachusetts,  among  them  John  Eliot,  the  apostle 
to  the  Indians,  who  in  the  true  missionary  spirit  had 
rendered  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Algonquins. 
This  version  was  called  the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  and  was 
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the  first  book  printed  in  this  country  ^  (1640)  —  the  first 
hook^  for  pamphlets  had  been  struck  off  before  this.  A 
rude  ballad  measure  is  usually  followed  and  the  quality 
is  such  as  to  make  one  despair  of  the  future  of  lyrical 
poetry.  The  movement  may  possibly  illustrate  the  tend- 
ency of  the  descendants  of  Anglo-Saxons  living  in  isola- 
tion to  revert  to  the  abrupt  short  lines  of  their  ancestors, 
as  they  are  very  apt  to  revert  to  a  defiant,  personal  inde- 
pendence when  living  in  the  plains  or  backwoods. 

Psalm  cxxxviii 

The  waters  on  —  of  Babilon 

There  where  we  did  sit  down, 
Yea  even  then  —  we  mourned  when 

We  remembered  Zion. 

Our  harp  we  did  —  hang  it  amid, 

Upon  the  willow  tree, 
Because  that  they  —  that  us  astray 

Led  in  Captivitee 

Required  of  us  —  a  song  and  thus 

Askt  mirth,  us  waste  who  laid ; 
Sing  us  among  —  a  Zion's  song. 

Unto  us  then  they  said 

Blest  shall  he  be,  —  that  payeth  thee 

Daughter  of  Babilon, 
Oh,  happie  he  —  shall  surely  be 

That  taketh  up,  that  eke. 
Thy  little  ones —  against  the  stones 

Doth  into  pieces  break. 

This   portentous   version  was   used   in   many  Puritan 
churches  along  with  Ainsworth's  Psalm  Book  till  1780, 

^  Strictly  speaking,  the  first  book  printed  in  the  British-American 
colonies. 
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when  Joel  Barlow,  mentioned  hereafter,  was  requested  to 
produce  a  new  one.  The  progress  of  metrical  art  is  well 
illustrated  by  his  rendering  and  by  the  more  lyrical  one 
of  Dr.  D wight.  Barlow's  version  of  the  same  psalm  is 
in  the  eighteenth-century  manner :  — 

"  Along  the  banks  where  BabePs  current  flows, 
Our  captive  band  in  deep  despondence  strayed, 
While  Zion's  fall  in  sad  remembrance  rose, 
Her  friends,  her  children  mingled  with  the  dead. 

"  The  tuneless  harp  that  once  with  joy  we  strung 
When  praise  employed  and  mirth  inspired  the  lay, 
In  mournful  silence  on  the  willows  hung, 
And  growing  gi'ief  prolonged  the  tedious  day. 

"  Yet  shall  the  Lord  who  hears  when  Zion  calls. 
Overtake  her  foes  with  terror  and  dismay. 
His  arm  avenge  her  desolated  walls, 
And  raise  her  children  to  eternal  day." 

Toward   the  end  of  the  century  Dr.  Dwight  revised 

the  rendering  of  the  Psalms.     His  version  of  this  psalm 

begins  :  — 

"  By  Babel's  streams  the  captives  sate 

And  wept  for  Zion*s  hapless  fate ; 

Useless  their  harps  on  willows  hung 

While  foes  required  a  sacred  song."       ' 

Michael  Wigglesworth,  a  minister  and  pliysician,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  first  native  verse  writer,  for  he  came  to 
America  so  young  that  he  is  legally  a  citizen. 
Wiggles-  He  was  apparently  a  conscientious,  tender- 
Tfiqi*^'  70  hearted  man,  but  he  put  the  most  savage  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism  into  a  rough,  craggy  poem 
called  the  "Day  of  Doom."  It  is  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty  eight-line  stanzas  in  the  ballad  form  of  the  psalm 
quoted  from  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book."     Its  popularity  was 
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wonderful,  for  eighteen  hundred  copies  of  it  were  sold  in 
the  year  of  its  publication  (1662),  —  a  larger  sale  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  than  any  other  book  ever  reached 
in  America.  Mr.  Tyler  says  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  old  people  were  living  who  could  repeat  the  whole 
of  it.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  had  memorized 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village "  as  an  antidote.  The 
passage  where  the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants  are  brought 
before  the  judge  is  well  known :  — 

"  Then  to  the  bar,  all  they  drew  near 

Who  died  in  infancy, 
And  never  had,  or  good  or  bad, 

Effected  personally, 
Who  from  the  womb  unto  the  tomb 

Were  straightway  carried. 
Or,  at  the  least,  ere  they  transgressed,  — 

Who  thus  began  to  plead." 

These  enfants  perdue  proceed  to  argue  in  rather  poor 
rhyme,  but  with  considerable  logical  force,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  punished  for  a  sin  committed  by  Adam  long 
before  they  were  born.  Their  plea,  however,  is  ruled  out, 
and  the  judge  replies  :  — 

"  You  sinners  are  ;  and  such  a  share 

As  sinners,  may  expect ; 
Such  you  shall  have,  for  I  do  save 

None  but  mine  own  elect. 
Yet  to  compare  your  sin  with  their 

Who  lived  a  longer  time, 
I  do  confess  yours  is  much  less, 

Though  every  sin's  a  crime. 

"  A  crime  it  is  ;  therefore  in  bliss 
Do  not  expect  to  dwell ; 
But  unto  you  I  shall  allow 
The  easiest  room  in  hell." 
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It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  understand  how  these 
stanzas  could  be  written  by  a  sane  man  in  sober  earnest. 

The  first  writer  of  secular  verse  in  America  was  Mrs. 

Anne  Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  Governor  Dudley,  and 

wife  of  Governor  Bradstreet,  a  Puritan  dame  of 

Anne 

Bradstreet,  high  degree  ;  for  we  except  the  translation  of 
1612-1672.  Ovid  made  by  Sandys,  an  Englishman  in  Vir- 
ginia who  only  visited  our  continent.  Mrs.  Bradstreet 
belonged  to  the  cultured  and  scholarly  class  of  Puritans 
in  whom  the  sense  of  duty  and  of  the  immanence  of  the 
spiritual  world  did  not  result  in  austerity  or  religious 
pride,  but  was  coordinated  with  mental  dignity,  sanity, 
and  cheerful,  wholesome  morality.  No  very  great  facility 
was  given  her,  but  she  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  letters 
in  the  wilderness  and,  in  the  title  of  her  book,  was  hailed 
as  the  "  tenth  muse  "  in  a  community  which  had  excluded 
the  beautiful  from  its  life. 

Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  born  in  England  in  1613  and  came 
to  America  among  the  early  Puritans  when  she  was  eigh- 
teen and  lived  till  1672.  Her  poems  are  :  the  "  Four 
Monarchies"  —  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  follow- 
ing closely  Raleigh's  "  History  of  the  World";  the  "  Four 
Elements,"  and  the  "Four  Seasons."  Her  poem  "Con- 
templations "  describes  the  appearance  of  New  England 
and  brings,  for  the  first  time,  the  colors  of  the  autumn 
foliage  of  America  into  verse.  The  Puritans  were  so  in- 
troverted and  taken  up  with  the  fall  of  man  and  the  origin 
of  original  sin,  that  any  one  who  called  their  attention  to 
the  beauty  of  the  world  was  a  public  benefactor.  Mrs. 
Bradstreet's  great  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind, 
however,  is  that  she  was  an  ancestress  of  the  Danas  and  of 
Dr.  Holmes.     In  "  Contemplations  "  she  writes  :  — 
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"  Some  time  now  past  in  the  Autumnal  tide, 
When  Phoebus  wanted  but  one  hour  to  bed, 
The  trees  all  richly  clad,  yet  void  of  pride, 
Were  gilded  o'er  by  his  rich  golden  head. 

"  Under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  elm 
Close  sat  I,  by  a  goodly  river's  side, 
Where  gliding  streams  the  rocks  did  overwhelm, 
A  lovely  place,  with  pleasures  dignified." 

Nearly  eighty-five  percent  of  the  matter  printed  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  first  century  and  a  half  consists  of  sermons. 
As  said  before,  many  vigorous  passages  can  be 
Edwards,        found  in  the  writings  of  the  ministers,  of  whom 
1703-1768.      ^yQ   ^y^ii  refer  to   but   one,   the  greatest  one, 

Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  born  in  East  Windsor,  on 
the  Connecticut,  the  son  of  a  minister,  and 

"  the  destined  heir 
E'en  in  his  cradle  to  his  father's  chair," 

by  virtue  of  the  purity,  elevation,  and  spirituality  of  his 
nature.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1720,  studied 
theology,  preached  in  New  York,  and  was  a  tutor  at  Yale 
from  1724  to  1726,  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northamp- 
ton for  twenty-three  years,  was  dismissed  for  too  vigorous 
insistence  that  his  parishioners  should  live  up  to  his  ideal 
of  the  life  of  professing  Christians,  was  sent  to  the  frontier 
settlement  of  Stockbridge  as  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
and  in  1757  was  made  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  at  Princeton,  where  he  died  during  the  first  year  of 
his  incumbency. 

His  writings  are  sermons  and  metaphysical  works,  of 
which  his  treatise  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will "  is  the 
best  known,  and  gave  him  a  reputation  in  England  and 
Scotland  among  the  leading  thinkers  of  his  denomination 
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and  made  him  the  first  American  to  acquire  a  reputation 
abroad  by  his  pen.  He  was  a  man  with  a  genius  for 
religion,  one  of  those  to  whom  the  life  in  the  spiritual 
world  and  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law  are  real  and 
vivid.  He  was  a  very  great  man  in  point  of  intellectual 
capacity  also,  and  although  modern  metaphysicians  can 
show  that  his  proof  of  determinism  in  the  action  of  the 
will  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions  would  result  in 
contradiction  of  some  of  the  unanswerable  intuitions  of 
our  nature,  and  that  his  notions  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  the  power  of  sin  are  irreconcilable,  our  admiration  for 
his  logical  powers  and  mental  industry  is  not  lessened. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  he  had  scant  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact  with  the  best  metaphysical  thought  of 
the  world,  having  read  little  but  Locke's  "  Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanding." 

Writing  his  treatise  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will "  in 
the  wilderness  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  he  is  like  a  man 
setting  out  on  an  unknown  sea  without  having  the  charts 
of  his  predecessors  and  trusting  solely  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  constellations.  The  intensity  and  ardor  of  his  mind 
are  evident  in  his  style,  though  here,  too,  he  is  hampered  by 
the  limitations  of  colonial  isolation.  He  is  a  man  well 
worth  studying  both  on  account  of  the  purity  and  lofty 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  his  influence  in  shaping  New 
England  orthodox  thought.  He  impresses  himself  as  one 
of  the  great  independent  minds  of  America.  The  well- 
known  extract  from  his  sermon  on  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands 
of  an  Angry  God  "  must  be  read  as  illustrating  his  power 
of  forcible  illustration  and  his  courageous  sincerity  in 
following  out  the  theological  system  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  not  as  evincing  a  Moloch-like  vindictiveness  against 
his  fellow  men,  a  tone  of  mind  to  be  noticed  in  some  few 
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rigid  Calvinists  of  the  old  school,  but  utterly  foreign  to 
the  saintly  Edwards. 

In  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Enfield  upon  the  text 
"Their  feet  shall  slide  in  due  time,"  he  establishes  the 
proposition  that  "  there  is  nothing  that  keeps  wicked  men 
out  of  hell  at  any  one  moment  but  the  mere  pleasure  of 
God."     He  closes  by  saying  — 

"  If  God  should  let  you  go,  you  would  immediately  sink  and  sinfully 
descend,  and  plunge  into  the  bottomless  gulf.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  for  the 
sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  the  earth  would  not  bear  you  one  moment ; 
for  you  are  a  burden  to  it ;  the  creation  groans  with  you.  The  bow  of 
God's  wrath  is  bent,  and  the  arrow  made  ready  on  the  string,  and 
justice  bends  the  arrow  at  your  heart,  and  strains  the  bow,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  the  mere  pleasure  of  God,  and  that  of  an  angry  God,  with- 
out any  promise  or  obligation  at  all,  that  keeps  the  arrow  one  moment 
from  being  drunk  with  your  blood.  The  God  that  holds  you  over  the 
pit  of  hell  much  as  one  holds  a  spider  or  some  loathsome  insect  over 
the  fire,  abhors  you  and  is  dreadfully  provoked ;  ...  he  looks  upon  you 
as  worthy  of  nothing  else  but  to  be  cast  into  the  fire.  .  .  .  You  are  ten 
thousand  times  more  abominable  in  his  eyes  than  the  most  hateful, 
venomous  serpent  is  in  ours.  You  hang  by  a  slender  thread,  with  the 
fiames  of  divine  wrath  flashing  about  it,  and  ready  every  moment  to 
singe  it  and  burn  it  asunder.  If  you  cry  to  God  to  pity  you,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  pitying  you  in  your  doleful  case,  or  showing  you  the  least 
regard  or  favor,  that  instead  of  that,  he  will  only  tread  you  under  foot. 
. . '.  He  will  crush  you  under  his  feet  without  mercy ;  he  will  crush 
out  your  blood  and  make  it  fly  and  it  shall  be  sprinkled  on  his  gar- 
ments so  as  to  stain  all  his  raiment.  .  .  .  No  place  shall  be  thought 
fit  for  you,  but  under  his  feet  to  be  trodden  down  as  the  mire  of  the 
streets." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  many  of  his  congre- 
gation were  dreadfully  frightened,  either  for  themselves 
or  their  friends,  by  this  picture  drawn  by  their  pastor 
with  "  angelic  face "  and  "  meek  yet  lofty  bearing,"  for 
the  imagery  has  wonderful  life  and  concrete  force  even 
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now  that  a  century  and  a  half  has  "  paled  the  uneffectuaF 
fire  "  of  the  Puritan  hell  with  the  calm  light  of  scientific 
skepticism,  and  humanity  has  interpreted  revelation  in  the 
spirit  of  love  and  justice. 

Although  Franklin  is  not  strictly  a  literary  man,  since 
everything  that  he  wrote  was  intended  to  accomplish  some 
„   .    .  definite   practical    end   and    to   appeal  to   the 

Benjamin  . 

Franklin,  understandings  of  his  readers,  he  is  entitled 
1706-1790.  ^Q  ^  prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  Ameri- 
can letters,  for  no  one  ever  accomplished  more  with  the 
pen  than  he.  His  father  was  an  Englishman  who  emi- 
grated to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a  tallow 
chandler  (maker  of  candles).  Benjamin  was  the  youngest 
of  ten  children.  His  mother  was  of  a  respectable  Puritan 
family  of  Massachusetts.  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  boy's 
birth  was  a  place  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, though  the  largest  town  in  the  country  (neither 
Baltimore  nor  New  Orleans  was  founded).  His  school- 
ing ended  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  he  went  to 
work  in  his  father's  shop.  In  1718,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  was  bound  to  his  brother,  a  printer,  who  a  year  later 
started  the  second  newspaper  in  America.  The  boy's 
education,  or  self-education,  however,  continued.  He 
possessed  excellent  natural  abilities,  great  patience,  and 
a  thirst  for  books.  In  his  father's  house  the  qnly  books 
that  could  be  of  any  service  to  him  were  ^'  Plutarch's 
Lives"  and  possibly  some  of  Cotton  Mather's  writings, 
but  he  found  the  third  volume  of  the  Spectator  in  a 
Boston  shop,  and  he  used  it  as  a  sort  of  text-book  for 
the  art  of  expression,  jotting  down  the  substance  of  the 
paragraphs,  and  rewriting  them  till  he  had  mastered  the 
vocabulary  and   learned   the   sentence  construction,  aud 
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then  he  soon  began  to  supply  essays  to  his  brother's  paper. 
Freedom  of  the  press  was  entirely  unknown  at  that 
time,  and  James  Franklin,  who  was  rather  an  arbitrary 
young  man,  gave  offense  to  the  authorities  and  was  for- 
bidden in  1723  to  "print  or  publish  the  New  England 
Courant  or  any  other  such  pamphlet  or  paper  of  like 
nature  except  it  be  first  supervised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Province."  So  the  paper  was  put  temporarily  into  the 
hands  of  Benjamin,  aged  sixteen.  In  a  short  time  the 
domineering,  exasperating  disposition  of  James  Franklin 
compelled  the  younger  brother  to  run  away.  He  sailed  in 
a  sloop  to  New  York,  but  being  unable  to  find  any  work 
in  that  place,  he  went  on  foot  to  Burlington,  and  thence  by 
a  small  boat  to  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
latter  city  he  obtained  employment  with  a  printer  named 
Keimer.  Philadelphia  could  then  boast  two  printing  estab- 
lishments. The  story  of  his  early  years  is  told  by  Frank- 
lin in  his  "Autobiography,"  which  is  as  interesting  as 
"Robinson  Crusoe."  It  is  not  worth  while  to  mangle 
any  portion  of  it  by  condensation. 

After  two  years  Franklin  was  sent  to  London  by  Gov- 
ernor Keith  to  buy  a  press  and  types,  but  when  he  arrived, 
he  found  that  Keith  had  deceived  him,  and  a  second  time 
he  was  stranded  in  a  strange  city,  friendless  and  penniless. 
For  two  years  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  London,  and  then 
returned  to  Philadelphia  as  the  foreman  of  Keimer's  print- 
ing establishment.  In  a  short  time  he  and  a  young  man 
named  Meredith  started  a  printing  business  of  their  own, 
and  soon  after  they  began  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper.  Afterward  they  consolidated  this  with  another 
paper  under  the  name  of  the  Grozette.  In  1732  the  entire 
establishment  passed  into  Franklin's  hands,  and,  owing  to 
his  ability  and  industry  and  to  the  rapid  development  of 
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the  colony,  was  very  prosperous.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
two  he  sold  out  his  business  to  one  David  Hall,  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  politics  and  science. 

Success  followed  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  He 
invented  the  cast-iron  stove,  he  discovered  and  proved 
the  identity  of  lightning  and  the  electric  spark,  and  he 
established  an  academy  which  has  developed  into  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  went  to  England  as 
the  agent  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  France  as  agent  for 
the  Colonies,  and  became  minister  or  foreign  represen- 
tative ;  he  brought  about  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  he  established  the  Post  Office 
system.  He  is  the  only  man  whose  name  is  "  at  the  foot 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  th^  foot  of  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance,  at  the  foot  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live." 
Taking  his  career  as  a  whole,  he  was  the  most  successful 
man  that  ever  lived ;  for  though  Abraham  Lincoln  started 
with  as  few  advantages  as  he  and  rose  far  higher,  Franklin 
was  successful  in  four  departments,  and  his  life  was  far 
longer  than  Lincoln's. 

As  said  before,  Franklin's  literary  work  is  not  pure 
literature.  He  had  little  imagination  and  less  spirituality. 
Quality  of  ^"^  ^^  posscsscd  admirable  soundness  of  judg- 
Frankiin*8  mcnt  and  that  intellectual  veracity  which  is  a 
Writings.      ^^.^^j^  ^j  ^j^^  American  humorist.     Probably  he 

cared  very  little  about  art  or  beauty  or  abstract  principle, 
and  has  rightly  been  called  mundane  and  limited.  The 
virtues  he  inculcates  are  the  homely  virtues  of  industry 
and  thrift  and  temperance,  and  his  morality  does  not  go 
much  beyond  the  maxim,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
In  tone  of  thought  he  is  a  representative  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  whereas  his  predecessors  and  many  of  his  sue- 
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cessors  derive  from  seventeenth,  century  Puritanism. 
Franklin's  best-known  writings  are  his  '^  Autobiography  " 
and  "  Poor  Richard's  "  maxims,  collected  in  the  "  Way  to 
Wealth."  The  almanac  which  he  issued  yearly  for  twenty 
years  contained  the  sayings  of  "  Poor  Richard  "  and  was 
wonderfully  popular.  They  constituted  a  kind  of  folk 
literature,  and  many  of  his  pithy  apothegms  have  gone 
into  the  current  speech  of  the  people.  He  had  an  admi- 
rable faculty  of  putting  an  argument  into  the  form  of  a 
story  or  little  fable,  somewhat  as  Mr.  Lincoln  did.  Some 
of  them,  like  the  "  Ephemera,"  are  full  of  wit  and  in  a 
literary  form  of  severe  simplicity.  It  may  be  said  of 
Franklin  that  his  writings  were  read  by  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  America  than  those  of  any  other 
man  have  ever  been  or  ever  will  be,  and  that  he  was  more 
useful  to  his  fellow  men  in  his  life  than  any  other  American 
who  has  lived  or  will  live. 

The  manuscript  of  the  "  Autobiography  "  had  a  fate  even 
more  singular  than  that  of  Bradford's  "  History."  It  was 
published  in  a  mutilated  form  by  his  grandson,  but  the 
manuscript  was  given  to  a  French  lady,  and  found  by 
Mr.  John  Bigelow  in  1867.  The  Bigelow  edition  is  there- 
fore the  true  original,  and  is  a  book  which  should  be  read 
by  every  American  both  for  pleasure  and  profit.  "  Poor 
Richard"  as  "Le  Bonhomme  Richard "  became  as  popu- 
lar in  France  as  he  was  in  America,  and  Paul  Jones's  ship, 
Le  Bonhomme  Richard,^  which  captured  the  Serapia^  was 
named  for  him. 

Some  of  Franklin's  Proverbs 

"  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

"  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves." 
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"  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire." 

"  Beware  of  little  expenses ;  a  small 
Leak  will  sink  a  great  ship." 

"  When  the  well  is  dry  they  know  the  worth  of  water." 

^^  A  plowman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees." 

"  An  empty  sack  cannot  stand  upright." 

"  Experience  is  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other." 

A  Fable  against  Dueling 

A  gentleman  in  a  coffee-house  desired  another  to  sit  farther  from 
him.  "Why  so?"  "Because  you  stink."  " That  is  an  affront  and 
you  must  fight  me."  "  I  will  fight  you  if  you  insist  upon  it,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  that  will  end  the  matter.  For  if  you  kill  me,  I  shall 
stink,  too;  and  if  I  kill  you,  you  will  stink,  if  possible,  worse  than  at 
present." 

How  can  such  miserable  creatures  as  we  are,  entertain  so  much 
prid6  as  to  conceit  that  every  offence  against  our  imagined  honor 
merits  death  ?  These  petty  princes,  in  their  opinion,  would  call  that 
sovereign  a  tyrant  who  should  put  one  of  them  to  death  for  a  little 
uncivil  language,  though  pointed  at  his  sacred  person ;  yet  every  one 
of  them  makes  himself  judge  in  his  own  cause,  condemns  the  offender 
without  a  jury,  and  undertakes  himself  to  be  the  executioner. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  little 
group  of  men  of  letters  appeared  in  Connecticut.  Three 
_  ,  of  them,    Trumbull,  D wight,  and  Barlow,  de- 

John  ,         ,  ,  , 

Trumbnil,  serve  mention  in  an  outline  history,  as  men  of 
1750-1831.  character,  wit,  and  brilliancy,  who,  had  they 
been  less  deficient  in  technical  skill  as  verse  writers, 
might  have  taken  as  high  a  position  as  their  English  con- 
temporaries at  a  period  when  Gray  and  Goldsmith  were 
dead,  and  Crabbe  and  Cowper  represented  English  poetry. 
John  Trumbull  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1767,  and 
remained  three  years  at  New  Haven  as  tutor,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends  and  the  advantages 

Johnson's  lit. — 29 
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of  the  college  library.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New 
Haven  bar,  and  in  1775  published  two  cantos  of  a  mock- 
heroic  poem,  "  McFingal,"  on  the  general  plan  of  Butler's 
'^  Hudibras."  The  hero  is  a  Tory  who  argues  in  town 
meeting  against  Honorius,  a  patriot,  and  afterward,  in 
attempting  to  destroy  a  liberty  pole,  engages  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  and  is  tarred  and  feathered.  The  poem  is 
full  of  fun  and  youthful  high  spirits,  and  if  it  does  not 
contain  so  many  pointed  and  amusingly  ridiculous  coup- 
lets as  "Hudibras,"  is  to  say  the  least  a  very  good  imi- 
tation. The  concluding  cantos  were  written  in  Hartford 
after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  contain  a  spirited 
prophecy  of  the  future  greatness  of  America.  Trumbull 
also  wrote  a  poem  in  the  same  octosyllabic  meter  as 
"  McFingal,"  entitled  "  The  Progress  of  Dullness,"  and 
in  connection  with  a  group  of  friends,  among  whom  were 
Barlow  and  D wight,  to  which  was  given  the  title  of  "the 
Hartford  wits,"  contributed  in  1786  to  the  "  Anarchiad,"  a 
series  of  poems  published  in  the  New  Haven  G-azette,  calling 
on  true  citizens  to  lay  aside  their  factious,  personal  am- 
bitions, and  make  the  results  of  the  Revolution  permanent 
blessings  to  the  community.  The  element  of  burlesque 
in  "  McFingal  "  is  combined  with  more  serious  and  elevat- 
ing thought  than  can  be  found  in  "  Hudibras,"  and  the 
pride  in  our  country  and  trust  in  her  destiny  which  has 
since  been  an  animating  theme  to  all  American  poets  finds 
an  early  expression  in  the  verse  of  all  three  of  the  Con- 
necticut poets. 

Of  McFingal,  who  has  inherited  from  his  Scotch  ances- 
try the  gift  of  second  sight,  Trumbull  says  : — 

"  Than  him 
No  ancient  sibyl  famed  in  rhyme 
Saw  deeper  in  the  womb  of  time, 
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Not  only  saw  he  all  that  could  be, 
But  much  that  never  was  nor  would  be. 

For  any  man  with  half  an  eye 
What  stands  before  him  can  espy, 
But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween, 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen." 

The  speech  of  Honorius  represents  the  feeling  of  the 
patriots  with  considerable  vigor  :  — 

"  And  is  there  in  the  freeborn  land. 
Among  ourselves  a  venal  band  ? 
A  dastard  race  who  long  have  sold 
Their  souls  and  consciences  for  gold. 
Who  wish  to  stab  their  country's  vitals, 
Could  they  enjoy  surviving  titles  ? 

#  4(  4(  4(  «  «  4( 

Them,  contempts  ineffable  await, 
And  public  infamy,  forlorn. 
And  hate  and  everlasting  scorn." 

He  exhorts  his  hearers  :  — 

"  Rise  then  ere  ruin  swift  surprise. 
To  victory,  to  vengeance  rise ; 
Hark,  how  the  distant  din  alarms,  — 
The  echoing  trumpet  sounds,  to  arms ! " 

He    ends    by    foretelling     the     future    greatness    of 

America :  — 

"  She  shall 

To  glory,  wealth,  and  fame  ascend, 

Her  commerce  wake,  her  reahns  extend ; 

Where  now  the  panther  guards  his  den, 

Her  desert  forests  swarm  with  men, 

Her  cities,  towers,  and  columns  rise. 

And  dazzling  temples  meet  the  skies." 


Timothy  Dwight,  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1769.     Like  Trumbull  he  became  a 
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tutor  in  the  college,  but  in  1776  was  appointed  a  chaplain 
in  the  Continental  Army.    He  composed  a  number  of  patri- 
otic  songs,  one  of  which,  "  Columbia,  Columbia 
Dwight,  to  Glory  Arise  !  "  was  very  popular.      After- 

1762-1817.  ^ard  he  was  installed  as  pastor  at  Northampton 
and  subsequently  at  Greenfield  Hill  in  Connecticut.  In 
1795  he  became  president  of  Yale  College,  and  his  ability, 
geniality,  and  wisdom  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institution.  His  sermons  were  collected  in 
a  volume  known  as  "D wight's  Theology."  He  wrote  a 
long,  rather  ambitious,  and  uniuteresting  poem  called  the 
"Conquest  of  Canaan,"  and  a  series  of  idyls  about  the 
scenes  and  characters  of  a  Connecticut  village  of  the  last 
century,  which  have  decided  poetic  merit  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  let  us  into  the  life  of  New  England  before  the  me- 
chanical era  as  little  else  does.  He  traveled  widely  in 
New  England,  and  his  account,  "  Travels  in  New  England 
and  New  York,"  is  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  idyls,  or  little  pictures,  of  New  England  life  men- 
tioned above  make,  as  first  printed  in  New  York,  a  small 
octavo  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  pages.  Parts  of 
it  are  in  frank  imitation  of  Goldsmith. 

The  Village 

No  griping  landlord  here  alarms  the  door 

To  halve  for  rent  the  poor  man's  little  store, 

No  haughty  owner  drives  the  humble  swain 

To  some  far  refuge  from  his  dread  domain, 

Nor  wastes  upon  his  robe  of  useless  pride 

The  wealth  which  shivering  thousands  want  beside. 

Here  all  to  comfort,  none  to  danger  rise. 
Where  pride  finds  few,  but  nature  all  supplies^ 
Where  peace  and  sweet  civility  are  seen, 
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And  meek  good-neighborhood  endears  the  green. 
Here  every  class,  if  classes  those  we  call 
Where  one  extended  class  embraces  all, 
All  mingling,  as  the  rainbow's  beauty  blends, 
Unknown  where  every  hue  begins  or  ends, 
Each  following  each  with  uninvidious  strife, 
Wears  every  feature  of  improving  life; 
Each  gains  from  other  comeliness  of  dress, 
And  learns  with  gentle  mien  to  win  and  bless ; 
With  welcome  mild  the  stranger  to  receive. 
And  with  plain  pleasing  decency  to  live. 

The  African  Slave  (of  Connecticut) 

He  toils  *tis  true,  but  shares  his  master's  toil. 

With  him  he  feeds  the  herd  and  tills  the  soil. 

Helps  to  sustain  the  house  with  clothes  and  food 

And  takes  his  portion  of  the  common  good ; 

Lost  liberty  his  sole,  peculiar  ill, 

And  forced  submission  to  another's  will. 

Ill,  ah  how  great !  without  that  cheering  sun. 

The  world  is  changed  to  one  wide  frigid  zone. 

His  description  of  slavery  in  Jamaica  closes  with  the 
eloquent  lines  :  — 

"  Ask  not  why  earthquakes  rock  that  fateful  land, 
Fires  waste  the  city,  ocean  whelms  the  strand. 
Why  the  fierce  whirlwind  with  electric  sway 
Springs  from  the  deep  and  fastens  on  his  prey. 
Shakes  heaven,  rends  earth,  upheaves  the  cumbrous  wave. 
And  with  destruction's  besom  fills  the  grave. 
Why  dark  disease  roams  swift  her  nightly  round, 
Knocks  at  each  door  and  wakes  the  gasping  sound ; 
Ask,  shuddering  ask  why,  earth-embosomed,  sleep 
The  unbroken  fountains  of  the  angry  deep. 
Why,  bound  and  furnaced  by  the  globe's  strong  frame. 
In  sullen  quiet  waits  the  final  flame. 
Why  surge  not  o'er  yon  isles  its  spouting  fires 
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Till  all  their  living  world  in  flame  expires. 

Crimes  sound  their  moral  ruin's  cause  aloud, 

And  shuddering  heaven  rings  with  cries  of  brother's  blood." 

*'  Greenfield  Hill "  shows  that  in  Puritan  New  England, 
a  peaceful,  quiet,  contented  life  was  possible,  and  that,  in 
Dr.  D wight  at  least,  later  Puritanism  was  tempered  to  a 
genial,  kindly  humanity. 

Barlow,  the  youngest  of  the  Connecticut  group  of 
writers,  though  less  brilliant  than  Trumbull,  and  having 
Joel  Barlow  ^^^^  influence  on  contemporary  thought,  through 
1754-1812.  dignity  of  character  and  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment, than  Dr.  Dwight,  is  no  less  interesting  as  a  man 
than  either.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1778,  and 
seems  to  have  supported  himself  during  his  course  by 
going  to  war  in  the  vacations.  He  studied  theology  for 
six  weeks,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  officiated  very 
acceptably  as  a  chaplain  in  Washington's  army.  After 
the  declaration  of  peace  he  settled  in  Hartford  as  a  lawyer 
and  was  connected  with  a  newspaper.  In  1787  he  pub- 
lished by  subscription  the  "  Vision  of  Columbus,"  a  poem 
of  six  thousand  lines  in  the  heroic  couplet,  in  which 
Columbus  in  disgrace  in  Spain  is  conducted  by  a  seraph  to 
a  celestial  vantage  point  from  which  the  seraph  courteously 
shows  him  a  panorama  of  the  glories  of  North  and  South 
America.  A  year  or  two  later  he  went  to  London  as  the 
agent  of  a  land  company,  but  discovered  that  a  good  title 
to  the  tract  could  not  be  conveyed.  In  London  he  made 
many  friends,  and  after  a  year  or  two  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  met  with  remarkable  success  socially  and  in 
mercantile  business,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune.  He  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  leading  men 
in  France  and  America,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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Constituent  Assembly.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  consul 
to  Algiers,  and  accomplished  with  great  ability  and  resolu- 
tion, and  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  amount  of  his  private 
means,  the  difficult  task  of  obtaining  the  release  of  the 
American  prisoners  held  by  the  Dey.  In  1805  he  returned 
to  America  and  lived  much  of  the  time  in  Washington, 
interesting  himself  in  political  and  educational  questions. 
In  1808  he  published  in  London  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
poem  under  the  title  of  "The  Columbiad,"  which  was 
brought  out  in  very  sumptuous  form,  but  did  not  have  the 
success  of  the  earlier  edition.  In  1811  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  France.  To  accomplish  his  object  of  negotiat- 
ing a  commercial  treaty,  and  obtaining  compensation  for 
some  American  property  unjustly  confiscated,  a  personal 
interview  with  Napoleon,  then  engaged  in  his  ill-fated 
Russian  campaign,  was  necessar3^  Mr.  Barlow  set  out 
to  meet  him  at  Wilna,  but  the  exposure  of  a  journey  in 
a  carriage  and  the  miserable  accommodations  on  the  way 
brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died 
at  an  obscure  village  in  Poland. 

In  readiness  in  acquiring  grasp  of  public  affairs  and  in 
skill  in  managing  diplomatic  questions  with  address  and 
patience,  Barlow  was  no  less  remarkable  than  Franklin, 
and  he  is  far  Franklin's  superior  in  adaptability  for  ele- 
gant culture.  Our  country  has  hardly  done  him  justice 
for  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  her  interests,  because  his 
liberalism  in  religion  estranged  those  of  his  earlier  friends 
who  had  the  largest  influence  on  public  opinion.  Bar- 
low was  not  a  poet,  but  an  accomplished  man  of  letters. 
We  cannot  find  a  strong,  vigorous  passage  in  the  "Vision," 
though  the  versification  is  correct  and  the  seraph's  senti- 
ments are  highly  creditable  to  his  head  and  heart.  He 
speaks  of  the  condor  as  a  bird  spreading  twenty-four  feet 
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and  able  to  carry  a  man  in  his  talons,  and  this  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  poetic  flight  in  the  book.  Belief  in  the 
future  of  the  country  is  evident  in  the  lines  of  all  these 
poets,  possibly  tinged  too  much  with  pride  in  mere  big- 
ness, but  still  a  belief  resting  in  trust  in  the  people  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  democratic  principle.  Barlow's  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David  before  alluded  to  and  his 
semi-humorous  poem  on  "  Hasty  Pudding "  give  us  the 
best  impression  of  his  facility  in  verse.  The  old  instru- 
ment of  Pope  and  Denham  and  Johnson  was  pretty  well 
worn  out  when  he  essayed  to  use  it,  and  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  Jhad  not  yet  sounded  the  note  which  was  to 
express  the  aspirations  and  impulses  of  a  fuller  and  more 
complex  phase  of  civilization. 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  century  much  political 
discussion  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  was  given  to  the 
Political  public,  notably  the  papers  of  Hamilton,  Madison, 
DiBOTUBion.  and  Jay,  gathered  together  under  the  title  of 
the  "Federalist."  These  are  historical  rather  than  liter- 
ary, and  there  is  no  imaginative  element  in  them.  They 
should  be  studied  by  all  young  men.  It  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Tyler  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  a  document  which  in  dignity  of  diction 
amply  represents  the  resolution  of  a  people,  and  is,  from 
the  literary  point  of  view,  entirely  adequate  and  inspiring. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  success  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  would  have  called  out  in  literary  form  some  note  of 
national  exultation.  But  success  is  not  always  inspiring, 
for  there  is  something  unromantic  and  material  about  it, 
and  the  great  theme  is  always  the  tragic  fall  of  a  nation 
and  the  heroism  of  a  patriotic  struggle  against  fate.  Be- 
sides, the  success  of  the  Revolution  and  the  separation 
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from  England  left  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  common  sense  and  moderation  and  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  government  logically  and  philo- 
sophically before  a  nation  could  be  founded.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution  was  the  great  critical  work  which 
occupied  the  best  thought  of  the  nation,  and  it  called  for 
a  tempered  reasoning,  the  spirit  of  compromise,  practical 
examination  of  history,  and  judgment  based  on  knowledge 
of  the  American  communities.  This  work  was  well  and 
nobly  done  and  it  was  all-engrossing,  pressing,  and  domi- 
nant. The  national  foundations  of  England  are  ten 
centuries  old,  and  though  we  borrowed  much  from  the 
mother  country  and  profited  by  her  experience,  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  a  nation  in  a  generation.  In  fact,  the 
work  is  not  complete  yet,  and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  our  Revolutionary  fathers  found  so  much  to  do  in  the 
higher  branches  of  statesmanship  and  administration  that 
they  had  little  leisure  to  spend  in  the  "  criticism  of  life." 

The  Revolution  produced  a  crop  of  ballads,  rhymed 
squibs,  and  doggerel  songs  like  the  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs  " 
Balladaofthe  ^Y  ^^rancis  Hopkinson  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
Eevoiution.  son  Joseph  wrote  "Hail  Columbia."  "Bold 
Hathorne  "  (Hawthorne's  grandfather,  the  captain  of  a  pri- 
vateer) is  a  lively  ballad,  but  most  of  the  ballad  litera- 
ture of  the  period  is  strictly  ephemeral.  The  "  Ballad  of 
Nathan  Hale  "  has  in  one  or  two  stanzas  a  fine  imaginative 
quality,  but  falls  sadly  in  others.  The  first  two  stanzas 
are  a  real  inspiration  :  — 

Ballad  of  Nathan  Hale 

The  breezes  went  steadily  through  the  tall  pines, 
A  saying  "  Oh  1  hush  1 "  —  a  saying  "  Oh  I  hush !  " 
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As  stilly  stole  by  a  bold  legion  of  horse, 
For  Hale  in  the  bush ;  for  Hale  in  the  bush. 

"  Keep  still,"  said  the  thrush  as  she  nestled  her  young, 
In  a  nest  by  the  road ;  in  a  nest  by  the  road, 

"  For  the  tyrants  are  near  and  with  them  appear 
What  bodes  us  no  good ;  what  bodes  us  no  good." 

The  brave  captain  heard  it  and  thought  of  his  home 
In  a  cot  by  the  brook ;  in  a  cot  by  the  brook. 

With  mother  and  sister  and  memories  dear. 
He  so  gayly  forsook ;  he  so  gayly  forsook. 

He  warily  trod  on  the  dry  rustling  leaves 

As  he  passed  through  the  wood ;  as  he  passed  through  the  wood, 
And  silently  gained  his  rude  launch  on  the  shore. 

As  she  played  with  the  flood ;  as  she  played  with  the  flood. 

The  guards  at  the  canip  on  that  dark,  dreary  night, 
Had  a  murderous  will;  had  a  murderous  will. 

They  took  him  and  bore  him  afar  from  the  shore, 
To  a  hut  on  the  hill ;  to  a  hut  on  the  hill. 

Five  minutes  were  given,  short  moments,  no  more, 

For  him  to  repent ;  for  him  to  repent. 
He  prayed  for  his  mother,  he  asked  not  another, 

'I'o  heaven  he  went ;  to  heaven  he  went. 

The  faith  of  a  martyr  the  tragedy  showed, 

As  he  trod  the  last  stage ;  as  he  trod  the  last  stage, 

And  Britons  will  shudder  at  gallant  Hale's  blood, 
As  his  words  do  presage ;  as  his  words  do  presage. 

The  literature  of  America  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 

Revolutionary  struggle  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  artistic 

quality,  and  is  interesting  only  as  the  expression 

Character-  «  -i         p  i»       •  •     t 

istics  of  Early  01  a  Community  oi  men  ot  vigorous  prejudices 
American        and  thorouffh  intellectual  honesty.     The  Puri- 

Literatiirei 

tans  entirely  repudiated  the  idea  that  there  was 
anything  divine  in  the  principle  of  beauty  which  forms  so 
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important  a  part  of  the  character  of  the  material  universe. 
Music  they  regarded  as  profane.  They  assumed  that  all 
pleasant  things  were  sinful  because  some  sinful  actions 
were  manifestly  pleasant.  Their  minds  were  continually 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  lit- 
eratures, the  English  translations  of  the  Hebrew  sacred 
books,  but  the  God  that  was  formed  in  their  conception 
was  a  God  of  power  and  justice,  inexorable  and  even 
vengeful.  The  narrative  of  the  Gospels  did  not  appeal  to 
their  consciousness  as  did  that  of  the  trials  and  victories 
of  the  chosen  people,  to  whom  they  instinctively  compared 
themselves.  Their  theological  system  was  marked  by  an 
attempt  at  logical  perfection,  and  the  idea  of  duty  was 
magnified  to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea  of  divine  love. 
Even  God's  mercy  and  long-suffering  were  regarded  as  pro- 
ceeding from  indifference  rather  than  from  the  essence  of 
the  divine  nature.  A  literature  which  is  the  expression 
of  these  inadequate  conceptions  may  possess  vigor  and 
essential  truth,  but  must  lack  charm  and  universal  interest 
and  beauty  of  form. 

As  time  went  on,  the  community  became  secularized 
and  the  control  of  affairs  passed  from  the  ministers  to  the 
lawyers.  The  claims  of  letters  were  recognized  at  the 
colleges  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  the  practical  questions 
of  civil  liberty  were  debated  in  a  practical  argumenta- 
tive manner.  A  temperate  eloquence  and  common  sense 
marked  the  discussions  of  the  "  Federalist "  and  the  papers 
written  on  the  other  side  of  the  issues.  Barlow,  Dwight, 
and  Trumbull  reecho  the  notes  of  the  eighteenth-century 
English  verse,  which  is  a  product  of  scholastic  leisure 
hardly  natural  in  a  country  where  the  leisure  class  was  so 
limited  in  numbers.  The  interest  of  the  early  American 
literature  is  almost  entirely  historical. 


CHAPTER  XII 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE  — THE  NATIONAL    PERIOD 

According  to  the  census  of  1800  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  numbered  5,308,483,  of  whom  one  fifth  were 
Hifltorioal  negro  slaves.  The  center  of  population  was 
Sketch.  within   eighteen   miles    of    Baltimore.      Some 

50,000  people  had  settled  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  and 
communication  was  still  as  slow  and  irregular  as  it  was  a 
century  earlier.  Boston  contained  25,000  inhabitants.  New 
York  nearly  60,000,  and  Philadelphia  70,000.  The  Con- 
stitution had  been  adopted,  but  the  country  was  so  large 
and  ill  compacted  and  sparsely  settled  that  grave  doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  West  did  not  begin  till  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal  (1825)  and  the  invention  of  the  steamboat 
and  of  the  locomotive  had  made  intercommunication  easier. 
The  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory (1787)  opened  vast  areas  of  fertile  land  to  settle- 
ment, and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803)  gave  the  South- 
west a  waterway  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Emigration  from 
Ireland  and  Germany  added  greatly  to  our  strength  and 
numbers,  and  the  era  of  rapid  expansion  set  in  early  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 

The  War  of  1812,  though  not  particularly  honorable 
to  us  on  land,  reflected  credit  on  the  naval  arm  of  the 
service  and  tended  to  increase  our  national  pride.  The 
application  of  steam  to  internal  navigation  caused  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  region  about  the  Great  Lakes  and 
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the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  war  with  Mexico 
(18i8)  added  to  our  domain  the  imperial  states  of  Texas 
and  California.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  latter,  in 
1849,  attracted  a  host  of  adventurous  and  courageous 
settlers,  and  resulted  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a  vigorous 
and  prosperous  community  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1861 
the  antagonisms  between  the  parties  favoring  and  opposing 
the  extension  of  negro  slavery  resulted  in  the  Civil  War, 
which  happily  ended  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  Federal 
Union  after  the  most  bitter  and  bloody  contest  ever  car- 
ried on  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  A  nation  has 
grown  up,  great  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  unequaled  in 
productive  capacity,  and  resting  on  a  profound  and  pas- 
sionate sentiment  of  patriotism. 

Although  the  tumultuous  and  exciting  material  progress 
of  the  century  has  engrossed  the  attention  and  absorbed 
the  energy  of  many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  time,  literary 
expression  has  not  been  neglected.  The  antislavery 
struggle  and  the  Civil  War  aroused  men's  deeper  emotions, 
and  gave  rise  to  poetry,  oratory,  and  fiction  which  will 
remain  a  permanent  national  possession.  Educational 
institutions  —  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  —  have 
multiplied  with  increasing  population.  Though  no  pre- 
eminent literary  genius  has  appeared  in  America,  and 
though  so  new  a  country  must  necessarily  lack  the  pictur- 
esque historical  background  of  Italy,  France,  or  England, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  literary  material  afforded  by  the 
long  struggle  of  civilization  in  its  older  homes,  a  literature 
has  been  produced  which  expresses  not  inadequately  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

Washington  Irving  was  the  first  American  to  make 
literature  a  profession.      American   writers  before  him 
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were  primarily  theologians  or  statesmen ;  he  not  only 
regarded  life  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  but  writing 
„  ,.  was  his  serious  vocation,  not  an  incident  nor 

Wasiiiiigton 

Irving,  a  means  of  promoting  political  or  economic  or 

1783-1859.  religious  ends.  His  character,  temperament, 
and  tastes  were  those  of  the  ideal  literary  man.  He, 
therefore,  is  a  "  founder,"  and  will  remain  so  even  if  the 
spirit  of  the  age  departs  farther  from  his  gentle  romanti- 
cism and  genial  humor  than  it  has  done  already.  Charles 
BrockdenBrown  undoubtedly  possessed  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  genius,  but  not  in  sufficient  measure  to  entitle 
him  to  rank  as  the  first  of  a  line,  nor  has  he  left  a  distinct 
mark  on  American  letters.  Irving  has  done  so.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  said  that  without  Goldsmith,  Irving 
would  not  be  possible,  which  is  true  in  the  sense  that 
without  England  and  English  civilization,  America  would 
not  be  possible.  Irving  belongs  to  the  general  school  of 
Addison  and  Goldsmith  ;  quiet,  humorous  "  spectators " 
of  life  and  manners,  gifted  with  the  literary  sense.  But 
Irving  is  not  less  distinctly  American  because  he  belongs 
to  a  certain  type  or  class.  He  is  merely  the  first  Ameri- 
can of  that  class. 

He  was  born  in  a  house  on  William  Street,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  then  a  town  of  some  twenty-three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  still  retaining  distinct  traces  of  its 
Netherlandish  origin.  His  father  was  a  Scotch  emigrant 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  was  a  zealous  patriot 
in  the  Revolution.  He  was,  too,  a  sedate.  God-fearing 
Presbyterian  deacon,  whose  rigidity  in  the  family  disci- 
pline was  tempered  by  the  fine,  impulsive,  loving  nature 
of  his  wife,  an  Englishwoman.  Young  Irving  received 
almost  no  education,  and  showed  no  inclination  for  serious 
study.     He  entered  a  law  office  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but 
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showed  no  aptitude  for  the  profession.  There  was  little, 
if  any,  literary  atmosphere  in  New  York,  but  the  boy  read 
what  he  could,  and  his  genial,  sunny  disposition  made  him 
a  general  favorite  in  society.  Before  he  was  twenty-one 
an  alarming  pulmonary  weakness  made  travel  advisable, 
and  he  spent  two  years  on  the  continent  and  in  England. 
After  his  return  his  life  was  still  a  desultory  one.  He 
contributed  some  essays  of  a  light,  ephemeral  character  to 
various  publications,  and  in  1809  he  brought  out  his  comic 
"  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,"  the  first  piece  of 
sustained  literary  work  produced  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
It  had  a  great  success  and,  although  it  is  rather  an  extrav- 
agant burlesque  and  lacks  entirely  the  force  and  univer- 
sality of  Swift's  allegorical  satires,  it  remains  one  of  the 
world's  masterpieces  of  humor.  Irving  lacked  the  drop 
of  bitterness  in  his  nature  essential  to  the  production  of 
great  satire,  and  his  work  is,  therefore,  harmless  fun. 
Even  the  success  of  his  first  book  was  not  enough  to 
make  him  decide  on  his  vocation,  and  in  1815  he  went 
to  England,  on  business  connected  with  his  brother's  firm. 
The  firm  failed,  and  Irving  found  himself  forced  to  rely 
on  his  pen  for  a  livelihood.  He  brought  out  the  "  Sketch 
Book,"  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  and  the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveler" 
between  1819  and  1824.  His  attractive  personality  made 
him  a  favorite  not  only  in  the  literary  circles  of  England, 
but  with  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Persons  so 
different  as  Moore,  Byron,  and  Scott  felt  the  charm  of  his 
genial,  unaffected  humor  and  were  unanimous  in  praise 
of  his  work.  Even  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh 
said  kind  things  of  "  Geoffrey  Crayon,"  and  the  savage 
Carlyle  writes,  "  I  never  saw  Washington  at  all,  but  still 
have  a  mild  esteem  of  the  good  man." 

In  1829  Irving  went  to  Spain,  and,  living  for  the  most 
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part  in  Madrid,  devoted  himself  to  literary  labor  for 
several  years.  The  results  of  his  work  were  the  "Al- 
hambra,"  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  the  "  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain,"  and  the  "  Lives  of  Columbus  and 
his  Companions."  These  introduced  American  readers 
to  the  fascinating  domain  of  early  Spanish  history  and 
romance.  Subsequent  investigations  have  added  som« 
facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  career  of  Columbus,  but 
Irving's  "  Life  "  is  not  only  honest  work,  but  his  concep- 
tion of  the  imaginative,  dreamy,  semi-fanatical  character 
of  the  great  adventurer  is  a  just  piece  of  historical  percep- 
tion not  likely  to  be  set  aside.  He  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  London,  and  literary  and  social  honors 
were  showered  upon  him.  In  1832  he  returned  home,  the 
most  popular  and  beloved  citizen  of  the  republic.  He 
bought  "  Sunnyside "  at  Tarrytown,  which  with  "  Elm- 
wood  "  and  "  The  Craigie  House  "  are  among  the  historical 
homes  of  America.  In  1842,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  President  Tyler  nomi- 
nated him  for  minister  to  Spain,  and  Mr.  Clay,  who 
opposed  all  of  the  President's  nominations,  said,  "  This  is 
a  nomination  everybody  will  concur  in."  He  remained 
abroad  till  1846.  His  other  important  works  were  the 
"  Life  of  Washington "  and  the  "  Life  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith," the  last  a  peculiarly  congenial  subject. 

Irving's  great  merit  lies  in  the  absolute  lucidity  of  his 
style  and  his  power  of  subtly,  perhaps  unconsciously. 
Quality  of  Acting  the  tone  to  the  subject  matter  in  a  deli- 
irving'8  cately  Sympathetic  harmony.  Those  admira- 
^^''-  ble  stories,  the  "Legend  of   Sleepy  HoUow" 

and  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  are  not  more  remarkable  in  this 
than  are  the  ''  Alhambra  "  and  the  well-known  contrasted 
descriptions  of  an  "  English  Inn   Yard "  and  of  "  West- 
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minster  Abbey."  His  humor,  too,  is  subtly  pervasive  and 
unobtrusive,  and,  though  reminiscent  of  Goldsmith  and 
Addison,  has  its  own  peculiar  flavor.  His  point  of  view 
is  that  of  the  literary  bystander  strictly,  and,  though  he 
has  his  strong  convictions  and  his  settled  American- 
ism, he  never  degenerates  into  the  partisan  nor  the  advo- 
cate nor  the  censor.  The  picturesque  concrete  appeals  to 
him,  and  he  sets  it  before  us  with  admirable  clarity  and 
veracity.  This  is  literary  optimism  and  was  part  of  the 
constitution  of  Irving's  nature,  quite  different  from  that 
of  Swift  or  Carlyle.  He  makes  his  readers  his  friends  and 
is  one  of  the  most  universally  beloved  men  of  letters.  For 
analysis  and  philosophy  and  destructive  criticism  of  life, 
we  look  to  others,  nor  do  we  regret  in  Irving  the  lack  of 
what  we  find  in  those  who  are  sometimes  called  "  deeper." 

"  What  I  Irving  ?  thrice  welcome,  warm  heart  and  fine  brain, 
You  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from  Spain, 
And  the  gravest  sweet  humor,  that  ever  were  there 
Since  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle  despair; 
Nay,  don't  be  embarrassed,  nor  look  so  beseeching, 
I  sha*n't  run  directly  against  my  own  preaching. 
And,  having  just  laughed  at  their  Raphaels  and  Dantes, 
Go  to  setting  you  up  beside  matchless  Cervantes; 
But  allow  me  to  speak  what  I  honestly  feel,  — 
To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele, 
Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minus  the  chill. 
With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and  good-will. 
Mix  well,  and  while  stirring,  hum  o*er,  as  a  spell, 
*  The  fine  old  English  Gentleman,*  simmer  it  well. 
Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  strain, 
That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 
Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 
From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down  through  green  leaves. 
And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature,  not  wholly  deserving 
A  name  either  English  or  Yankee, — just  Irving." 

From  the  ^^  Fable  for  Critics"  (^Lowell), 
Johnson's  lit.  —  30 
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The  serene  and  classic  muse  of  Bryant  caught  some 
notes  from  Wordsworth's  liturgy  of  nature  worship. 
Halleck,  a  contemporary  of  Bryant,  echoed  the 
Halieok,  lighter  measures  of  Byron  and  Moore  and 
1790-1867.  Campbell.  Halleck  was  born  in  Wallingford, 
Connecticut,  and  was  the  confidential  clerk  of  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astor  in  New  York  during  nearly  all  his  life.  He 
is  decidedly  a  minor  poet  in  quantity  and  grasp  of  life, 
but  gifted  with  a  facility  for  light,  lyrical  verse  that  in 
"  Alnwick  Castle,"  "  Burns,"  and  "  Fanny  "  kept  up  the 
tradition  of  metrical  art  in  the  period  when  the  excite- 
ment of  material  progress  seemed  likely  to  obliterate  it. 
The  "  Croaker  Papers,"  contributed  to  the  Evening  Post  by 
Halleck  and  his  friend,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  are  good 
specimens  of  lively,  social  satire.  Drake,  five  years 
younger  than  Halleck,  showed  in  his  "  Culprit  Fay  "  that 
he  possessed  a  delicate  fancy  and  a  facility  which 
man  Drake,  causes  US  to  believe  that  his  early  death  was  a 
1795-1820.  distinct  loss  of  promise  to  American  letters. 
Halleck's  "  Marco  Bozzaris "  is  a  spirited  ode  that  was 
extremely  and  deservedly  popular,  and  lends  itself  readily 
to  vigorous  declamation.  Other  verse  writers  of  New  York 
during  this  period  (the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  country  grew  from  five  to  fifty  millions, 
and  extended  its  cultivated  country  and  wealth  still  more 
rapidly)  were  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  (1806-1867),  who, 
by  his  easy,  sprightly  sketches  of  travel,  helped  to  cultivate 
Willis  and  ^  perception  of  literary  art  as  applied  to  the 
Morrifl.  surfacc  of  society ;  George  P.  Morris,  several 

of  whose  lyrics,  as  "  Woodman,  spare  that  Tree,"  struck 
a  genuine,  manly  note  that  appealed  to  the  public  of  the 
day  ;  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  the  Shakespearean  scholar,  a 
dignified,  old-fashioned  "  man  of  letters  "  ;  and  "  others  of 
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less  note,"  whose  work  an  exhaustive  examination  would 
measure  as  contributions  to  culture  in  an  age  of  strenuous 
nnd  exciting  material  expansion. 

"  There  goes  Halleck,  whose  Fanny's  a  pseudo  Don  Juan, 
With  the  wickedness  out  that  gave  salt  to  the  true  one, 
He*s  a  wit,  though,  I  hear,  of  the  very  first  order, 
And  once  made  a  pun  on  the  words  *  soft  Recorder  * ; 
More  than  this,  he's  a  very  great  poet,  I'm  told. 
And  has  had  his  works  published  in  crimson  and  gold, 
With  something  they  call  *  Illustrations,'  to  wit. 
Like  those  with  which  Chapman  obscured  Holy  Writ,^ 
Which  are  said  to  illustrate,  because,  as  I  view  it. 
Like  lucus  a  non,  they  precisely  don't  do  it ; 
Let  a  man  who  can  write  what  himself  understands 
Keep  clear,  if  he  can,  of  designing  men's  hands. 
Who  bury  the  sense,  if  there's  any  worth  having, 
And  then  very  honestly  call  it  engraving. 
But,  to  quit  badinage^  which  there  isn't  much  wit  in, 
Halleck's  better,  I  doubt  not,  than  all  he  has  written ; 
In  his  verse  a  clear  glimpse  you  will  frequently  find, 
If  not  of  a  great,  of  a  fortunate  mind, 
Which  contrives  to  be  true  to  its  natural  loves 
In  a  world  of  back-offices,  ledgers,  and  stoves. 
When  his  heart  breaks  away  from  the  brokers  and  banks, 
And  kneels  in  his  own  private  shrine  to  give  thanks. 
There's  a  genial  manliness  in  him  that  earns 
Our  sincerest  respect  (read,  for  instance,  his  *  Burns'), 
And  we  can't  but  regret  (seek  excuse  where  we  may) 
That  so  much  of  a  man  has  been  peddled  away." 

From  the  "  Fable  for  Critics  "  (Lowell), 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  born  among  the  hills  of 
western  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  a  country  doctor  of 
"  good  old  Mayflower  stock."  He  entered  the  class  of  1813 
in   Williams   College,  but    his    father's   meager   income 

1  (Cuts  rightly  called  wooden,  as  all  must  admit) 
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could  not  endure  the  expense  of  his  education  for  more 
than  two  terras.     Bryant  then  studied  law  and  practiced 
his  profession  for  nine  years  in  the  village  of 
Oraien  Great  Barrington.    Shortly  after  his  withdrawal 

Bryant,  from  coUesfe  he  wrote  "  Thanatopsis  "  —  indeed, 

1 7Q^— 1 51751 

it  is  said  that  it  was  written  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  eighteenth  year.  It  was  published  in  the  North 
American  and  is  the  first  poem  written  in  America  that 
has  proved  to  be  a  permanent  possession  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  In  1821  he  went  to  New  York  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  and  journalistic  work.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Evening  Post  and  was  soon  made 
editor  in  chief  —  a  position  he  held  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  occasionally  wrote  verse,  always  of  a  dignified, 
elevated  tone,  and  he  became  the  central  literary  figure 
and  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  blank-verse  translation  of 
the  "  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssey  "  of  Homer. 

The  volume  of  Bryant's  verse  is  not  large,  nor  is  the 
range  either  of  thought,  emotion,  or  imagery  wide,  but 
it  has  a  quality  of  dignity  and  severe  simplicity  that 
individualizes  it  and  gives  it  distinction.  Occasionally, 
as  in  "  Thanatopsis,"  "  To  a  Waterfowl,"  "  Earth,"  and 
several  others  of  his  didactic  and  nature  poems,  he 
reaches,  apparently  without  effort,  a  dignified  and  seer- 
like elevation  which  is  attained  only  by  the  elemental 
poetic  imagination.  But  his  life  work,  his  contribution  to 
the  elevation  of  society,  was  given  to  the  journal  which  he 
made  a  power  for  justice  and  sound  economics.  All  that 
he  wrote  had  character  behind  it,  the  character  of  a  man 
of  force  and  dignity,  and  this  character  went  into  his 
utterances  and  into  his  very  appearance,  which  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  was  not  much  short  of  Homeric. 
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To  A  Waterfowl 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean-side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast,  — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air,  — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o*er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 
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The  Battle- Field 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah  1  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave  — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet. 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird. 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain ; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle  cry  — 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought ;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now. 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare  1  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year ; 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof. 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ; 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof. 

The  sage  may  frown  — yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 
The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn ; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 
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Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again  — 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshipers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 
When  they  who  helped  thee  flew  in  fear. 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here  I 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 

Another  hand  the  standard  wave. 
Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 

The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 

"  There  is  Bryant,  as  quiet,  as  cool,  and  as  dignified, 
As  a  smooth,  sileut  iceberg,  that  never  is  ignified, 
Save  when  by  reflection  'tis  kindled  o'  nights 
With  a  semblance  of  flame  by  the  chill  Northern  Lights. 
He  may  rank  (Griswold  says  so)  first  bard  of  your  nation 
(There's  no  doubt  that  he  stands  in  supreme  iceolation). 
Your  topmost  Parnassus  he  may  set  his  heel  on. 
But  no  warm  applauses  come,  peal  following  peal  on,  — 
He's  too  smooth  and  too  polished  to  hang  any  zeal  on : 
Unqualified  merits,  I'll  grant,  if  you  choose,  he  has  'em, 
But  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling  enthusiasm ; 
K  he  stir  you  at  all,  it  is  just,  on  my  soul. 
Like  being  stirred  up  with  the  very  North  Pole. 

"  He  is  very  nice  reading  in  summer,  but  inter 
NoSy  we  don't  want  extra  freezing  in  winter ; 
Take  him  up  in  the  depth  of  July,  my  advice  is, 
When  you  feel  an  Egyptian  devotion  to  ices. 
But,  deduct  all  you  can,  there's  enough  that's  right  good  in  him. 
He  has  a  true  soul  for  field,  river,  and  wood  in  him ; 
And  his  heart,  in  the  midst  of  brick  walls,  or  where'er  it  is. 
Glows,  softens,  and  thrills  with  the  tenderest  charities  — 
To  you  mortals  that  delve  in  this  trade-ridden  planet  ? 
No,  to  old  Berkshire's  hills,  with  their  limestone  and  granite." 

— From  the  "  Fable  for  Critics  "  {Lowell). 
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Our  first  poet  to  consecrate  his  life  to  art  and  culture 
and  to  justify  that  consecration  by  a  genius  and  character 
that  called  out  love  as  well  as  admiration,  was 
Wadsworth  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  from  a  New  England 
i'SSo^^iM^'  faniily  of  the  best  type.  He  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  in  1825,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  class  in  which,  by  one  of  those  singular  chances  that 
frequently  associate  the  rare  spirits  of  an  age  in  some 
fortuitous  bond  of  circumstance,  was  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. His  home  was  in  every  way  favorable  to  the 
development  of  a  love  for  books,  but  our  country  at  that 
time  offered  no  career  to  the  merely  literary  scholar. 
Fortune  befriended  him,  however  (or  else  the  authorities 
of  his  alma  mater  were  gifted  with  the  second  sight),  for 
he  was  offered  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  spent  three  years  in  preliminary  study  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  assimilating  the  refin- 
ing impulses  and  serenely  passing  by  the  temptations  of  a 
foreign  residence  in  early  youth.  Emulating  Irving,  he, 
too,  wrote  his  "sketch  book,"  "Outre  Mer."  After  five 
years  at  Bowdoin  he  was  called  to  Harvard.  His  profes- 
sorship there  he  retained  till  1854,  when  he  resigned  to  be 
succeeded  by  Lowell.  With  the  exception  of  the  tragic 
death  of  his  second  wife  in  1861  (her  dress  having  caught 
fire  from  a  candle),  his  life  was  peaceful  and  uneventful 
except  as  marked  by  the  appearance  of  his  volumes  of 
poems.  His  success  was  the  quiet,  natural  outcome  of 
worth  and  a  refined,  delicate  talent. 

His  literary  development  was  equally  sound  and  normal. 
A  true  American  and  a  quiet,  constant  scholar,  he  assimi- 
lated culture  from  nature  and  from  books,  and  rendered 
with  equal  grace  the  legends  of  mediaeval  Europe  and  the 
traditions   of  his   own  New   England.     Beginning  with 
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Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  intimated 
That  a  great  man  was  dead. 

"  Had  Theocritus  written  in  English,  not  Greek, 
I  believe  that  his  exquisite  sense  would  scarce  change  a  line 
In  that  rare,  tender,  virgin-like  pastoral,  Evangeline. 
That's  not  ancient  nor  modern,  its  place  is  apart 
Where  time  has  no  sway,  in  the  realm  of  pure  Art, 
'Tis  a  shrine  of  retreat  from  Earth's  hubbub  and  strife 
As  quiet  and  chaste  as  the  author's  own  life." 

—  From  the  ^^  Fable  for  Critics"^  (Lowell), 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  two  poets  more  widely  con- 
trasted in  character  and  temperament  than  Poe  and  Whit- 
,  ^  „  tier.     The  latter  was  born  on  a  rocky  farm  in 

Jonn  Qreen-  ^ 

leaf  Whittier,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  where  labor  was  the 
1807-1892.     i^^  Qf  ]^fQ      jj-g  schooling  was  limited  to  the 

few  weeks'  attendance  at  the  district  school  in  the  winters, 
which  is  the  usual  allowance  of  the  farmer  boy,  and  six 
months  in  the  Haverhill  Academy.  The  family  were 
Friends,  and  owned  about  twenty  books,  most  of  them 
journals  of  ministers  of  the  Society.  The  boy's  first  in- 
troduction to  poetry  was  through  a  volume  of  Burns's 
poems  lent  him  by  an  acquaintance.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  connected  with  the  antislavery  movement  as  writer 
and  editor  for  newspapers.  In  1831  he  published  "Legends 
of  New  England  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  a  series  of  tales,  and 
in  1836  "  Mogg  Megone,"  a  long  poetical  tale.  While  con- 
nected with  the  antislavery  society,  he  wrote  a  number 
of  short  poems,  which  were  collected  in  1849  under  the 
title  of  "Voices  of  Freedom."  Although  his  most  vigor- 
ous verse  continued  to  be  inspired  by  the  antislavery 
cause,  "  Lays  of  My  Home,"  1843,  and  "  Home  Ballads," 
1860,  contributed  more  to  give  him  reputation  as  a  poet. 
After  the  war  appeared  "  Snow-Bound,"  1866,  and   the 
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"Tent  on  the  Beach."  During  the  rest  of  his  long  and 
peaceful  life  he  continued  to  write,  and  from  time  to  time 
a  small  volume  of  his  verse  appeared. 

Whittier's  verse  is  extremely  simple  and  unpretentious 
in  every  regard.  A  non-combatant,  and  one  of  the  most 
gentle-tempered  and  sweet-natured  of  men,  his  antislavery 
verse  has  great  vigor,  although  he  would  no  doubt  have 
treated  a  slave  owner  with  the  apostolic  courtesy  that  was 
natural  to  him.  Outside  of  this  theme  he  is  a  New  Eng- 
land folk  poet,  familiar  with  the  scenes  and  life  of  the 
country.  "Snow-Bound"  does  for  Massachusetts  what 
the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  of  Burns  did  for  Scotland, 
—  it  puts  the  honest,  laborious.  God-fearing  life  of  the 
farmer  into  a  picture  which  those  early  familiar  with  the 
original  recognize  as  true  in  essentials.  It  will  always 
remain  a  favorite  with  people  of  New  England  birth  or 
descent. 

Besides  the  idyllic  faculty,  Whittier  had  the  power  of 
telling  a  story  in  verse,  and  many  of  his  ballads  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  "Barclay  of 
Ury,"  and  "Cassandra  South  wick"  are  good  examples 
of  his  ballads,  and  they  are  certainly  as  good  as  any  that 
have  been  produced  in  America.  Whittier  always  deals 
with  life  as  he  saw  and  knew  it,  —  or  as  he  imagined  the 
past  might  have  been,  —  and  makes  no  midnight  voyages 
to  Poe's  "ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir."  The  only 
"  dreaminess  "  in  his  verse  is  the  quiet  musing  of  his  own 
gentle  spirit,  and  the  "vision"  is  the  object  seen  through 
tender  reminiscence.  In  his  antislavery  poems  he  is 
stern  but  not  vengeful.  "Ichabod"  is  the  one  of  his 
poems  in  which  his  feelings  are  most  roused,  but  even 
then  his  voice  is  raised  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 
Mr.  Webster's  "  Seventh  of  March  Speech  "  was  regarded 
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by  the  antislavery  people  as  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  a  selling  of  principle,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing Southern  support  for  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency. 
Indignant  that  a  great  constitutional  champion  should 
have  prostituted  his  powers,  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  :  — 

ICHABOD 

So  fallen  I    So  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore ! 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

Forevermore  1 

Revile  him  not,  —  the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ; 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Befit  his  fall ! 

Oh,  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age. 

Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn !  would  the  angels  laugh,  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  driven. 
Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark. 

From  hope  and  heaven  ? 

Let  not  the  land  once  proud  of  him 

Insult  him  now, 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim, 

Dishonored  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead, 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead, 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 
Save  power  remains,  — 
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A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 
Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone ;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead  I 

Then  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  his  dead  frame ; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze, 

And  hide  the  shame  I 

The  Barefoot  Boy 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons. 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes ; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face. 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,  — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy ! 
Prince  thou  art,  —  the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride  I 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 

In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, 

Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy ; 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  I 
«        «        «        «        « 
Oh  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread,  — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood. 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude  1 
0*er  me,  like  a  regal  tent. 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
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Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold ; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra ; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch ;  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy  I 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can  I 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat ; 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride. 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod. 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod. 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah  I  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy. 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  ! 

"  There  is  Whittier,  whose  swelling  and  vehement  heart 
Strains  the  straight-breasted  drab  of  the  Quaker  apart. 
And  reveals  the  live  Man,  still  supreme  and  erect, 
Underneath  the  bemummying  wrappers  of  sect ; 
There  was  ne'er  a  man  born  who  had  more  of  the  swing 
Of  the  true  lyric  bard  and  all  that  kind  of  thing; 
And  his  failures  arise  (though  he  seem  not  to  know  it) 
From  the  very  same  cause  that  has  made  him  a  poet, — 
A  fervor  of  mind  which  knows  no  separation 
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'Twixt  simple  excitement  and  pure  inspiration, 
.     As  my  Pythoness  erst  sometimes  erred  from  not  knowing 
If  'twere  I  or  mere  wind  through  her  tripod  was  blowing ; 
Let  his  mind  once  get  head  in  its  favorite  direction 
And  the  torrent  of  verse  bursts  the  dams  of  reflection, 
While,  borne  with  the  rush  of  the  metre  along, 
The  poet  may  chance  to  go  right  or  go  wrong, 
Content  with  the  whirl  and  delirium  of  song ; 
Then  his  grammar's  not  always  correct  nor  his  rhymes, 
And  he's  prone  to  repeat  his  own  lyrics  sometimes, 
Not  his  best,  though,  for  those  are  struck  off  at  white-heats 
When  the  heart  in  his  breast  like  a  trip  hammer  beats, 
And  can  ne'er  be  repeated  again  any  more 
Than  they  could  have  been  carefully  plotted  before." 

— From  the  ^^  Foible  for  Critics"  (^Lowell). 

Early  in  the  century  (1803)  a  young  law  student  of 

Augusta,   Georgia,   named  David   Poe,   son  of  General 

David  Poe  of  Baltimore,  a  Revolutionary  sol- 

Poe,  dier  "  of  credit  and  renown,"  left  his  books  to 

1809-1849.     j^^jjj  ^  company  of  strolling  players.     In  1806 

he  married  a  Mrs.  Hopkins,  a  widow,  a  reputable  actress 
born  in  England,  whose  maiden  name  was  Arnold.  Three 
children  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  The  second,  a 
son,  was  born  in  Boston  and  named  Edgar.  The  father 
died  (probably  in  1810),  and  the  mother  died  in  Rich- 
mond in  1811.  The  three  orphans  who  were  thus  left 
entirely  destitute  were  adopted,  the  eldest  by  relatives 
of  the  father  and  the  other  two  by  kind-hearted  people 
of  Richmond.  Edgar,  an  attractive  child  of  nearly  three 
years,  was  taken,  no  doubt  at  Mrs.  Allan's  solicitation,  by 
a  Mr.  Allan,  an  Englishman,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Rich- 
mond. In  1815  Mr.  Allan  sailed  for  England  with  his 
wife  and  adopted  son.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  boy 
was  placed  at  the  Manor  House  School,  Stoke-Newington, 
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a  suburb  of  London.  The  Allans  returned  to  Richmond 
in  1820.  Young  Poe  was  then  sent  to  a  local  school  and 
in  1826  entered  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  remained 
for  a  year  only,  though  his  record  as  a  student  was  very 
good,  especially  in  Latin  and  French,  for  he  was  a  reckless 
gambler,  and  his  adoptive  father  refused  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  took  him  from  college  and  placed  him  in  his  counting 
house.  The  young  man  soon  ran  away  to  Boston  and 
managed  to  get  a  small  volume  of  juvenile  poems  printed 
there.  Coming  soon  to  the  end  of  his  resources,  he  en- 
listed in  the  First  United  States  Artillery  under  the  name 
of  Edgar  A.  Perry.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Charles- 
ton and  afterward  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Poe  seems  to 
have  been  an  obedient  and  satisfactory  soldier.  Mr.  Allan 
became  reconciled  to  him  and  procured  his  discharge  in 
January,  1829,  and  subsequently  obtained  for  him  a  cadet- 
ship  at  West  Point.  Poe  entered  the  Military  Academy 
in  July,  1830.  Just  before  this  he  published  a  second 
thin  volume  of  verse  containing  some  of  the  poems  in  the 
earlier  one  recast  and  some  new  ones.  The  discipline  at 
the  Academy  becoming  distasteful  to  him,  he  deliberately 
neglected  his  duties,  and  was  dismissed  the  service  for 
insubordination.  The  sentence  took  effect  in  March,  1831. 
Mr.  Allan,  regarding  him  as  one  of  those  persons  on  whom 
help  and  sympathy  are  wasted,  refused  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him.  Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
found  himself  alone  in  the  world  forced  to  begin  his  nine- 
teen years  of  losing  fight  with  society,  handicapped  by 
pride,  poverty,  weakness  of  will,  and  possibly  by  the 
seeds  of  the  craving  for  stimulants  which  in  time  over- 
came him. 

Poe's  subsequent  life  was  a  roving  and  unsettled  one. 
He  obtained  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  by 
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the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visitor;  he  held  for  some  time 
the  position  of  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
of  Richmond ;  he  married  his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm  ;  he 
assumed  the  joint  editorship  successively  of  the  Gentle- 
maris  Magazine  and  Grahams  Magazine  of  Philadelphia 
and  of  the  Broadway  Journal  of  New  York;  he  con- 
tributed tales,  poems,  and  criticisms  to  any  of  the  embryo 
literary  journals  or  magazines  of  the  time  in  which  he 
could  find  a  market ;  he  improved  greatly  in  imaginative 
grasp  and  technical  skill  within  the  narrow  literary  field 
he  had  made  his  own;  he  lost  one  position  after  another ; 
he  was  always  not  far  from  poverty  and  frequently  face 
to  face  with  destitution ;  and  finally,  after  the  death  of  his 
young  wife  at  Fordham,  he  died  in  a  hospital  in  Baltimore. 
The  peculiar  mark  of  Poe  is  unevenness  or  incomplete- 
ness. He  was  a  capable  and  industrious  editor  and  rarely 
failed  to  increase  the  circulation  of  any  journal 
p^t'l^^  ^^  which  he  had  charge,  but  he  invariably  did 
Literary  something  to  destroy  his  usefulness  as  soon  as 
Produc-        jjg  jjj^jj  proved  it.     In  a  certain  way  his  mind  ^ 

was  logical,  but  even  when  sober  he  was  likely 
to  evince  at  any  moment  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
intoxicated  man.  He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  cannot  learn  from  experience  even  the  element- 
ary lesson  that  there  are  a  few  laws  of  life  from  the 
operation  of  which  no  one  is  exempt ;  he  is  the  pre- 
cise and  absolute  antithesis  to  Franklin.  He  possessed 
genius  or  the  power  of  making  a  permanent  impression 
on  his  fellow  men,  of  recording  a  mood  or  a  view  of  life 
in  a  way  that  will  last,  but  he  is  confined  to  one  little 
narrow  strip  on  the  border  between  life  and  death,  the 
ghostly  region  of  terror  close  to  insanity.  The  great, 
wholesome  aspects  of  the  world  and  society  he  neglects 
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entirely,  ignoring  the  motives  of  love  of  country,  of  love 
of  children,  of  sympathy  with  humanity,  of  interest  in 
progress,  and  of  joy  in  the  thousand  lovely  aspects  of 
the  face  of  the  world.  This  limitation  results  in  inten- 
sity of  vision,  but  it  is  itself  the  result  of  incompleteness, 
not  of  concentration  of  power.  But  the  world  of  gloom 
where  melancholia  is  the  normal  mood  and  the  intellec- 
tual hell  of  madness  which  terrifies  the  spirits  of  men  is 
made  so  real  by  him  that  if  a  man  had  never  heard  of 
insanity  he  could  gain  a  better  idea  of  it  from  some  of 
the  poems  and  the  prose  of  Poe  than  from  all  the  expla- 
nations of  all  the  doctors  that  ever  lived. 

The  volume  of  Poe's  poetry  is  very  small,  but  the 
"Raven,"  the  "Haunted  Palace,"  the  "Conqueror 
Worm,"  "Annabel  Lee"  and  one  or  two  other  short 
poems ;  the  "  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  the  "  Tell-tale 
Heart,"  the  "  Black  Cat,"  the  "  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon 
Pym  "  and  half  a  dozen  other  tales,  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  no  other  than  him.  Admitting  that  there  are 
echoes  of  Byron  and  Coleridge  in  his  early  verse  and 
hints  of  Mrs.  Browning's  manner  in  the  "  Raven,"  and 
that  some  Germans  had  cultivated  the  "weird  and  the 
ghostly,"  Poe  is  original  in  treatment  in  his  narrow  field. 
No  man,  not  even  Swinburne,  has  produced  greater 
effects  by  sounds  of  words,  as  distinguished  from  mean- 
ing, than  he.  He  is  very  remarkable,  too,  in  power  of 
creating  a  landscape  in  harmony  with  the  terrifying 
nature  of  the  mental  experience  his  characters  are  about 
to  undergo.  The  "  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  "  possesses 
this  unity  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Poe's  analytical 
stories,  the  "  Gold  Bug,"  the  "  Purloined  Letter,"  the 
"Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  and  the  "Mystery  of  Marie 
Rbget,"  are  very  ingenious  intellectual  constructions,  but 
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distinctly  in  a  lower  class  than  those  mentioned  before. 
The  "  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym "  is  also  a  very 
powerful  story,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Defoe,  though 
far  beyond  Defoe's  powers. 

Poe  has  a  higher  reputation  abroad,  especially  in  France, 
than  any  other  of  our  writers.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
the  admiration  felt  for  him  by  Charles  Baudelaire,  who 
has  translated  nearly  everything  Poe  wrote,  and  to  the 
fact  that  Poe  is  an  impressionist ;  that  is,  he  fixes  his 
attention  on  one  aspect  of  his  subject  (preferably  an  abnor- 
mal one),  and  intensifies  that  aspect,  and  rigidly  excludes 
everything  not  in  harmony  with  it.  This  impressionist 
method,  and  Poe's  evident  artistic  power,  and  his  lack  of 
reverence,  and  his  underlying  pessimism,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  entirely  un-English,  all  combined  to  give  him  a 
vogue  in  France  which  he  is  not  likely  soon  to  lose,  and 
which,  indeed,  unless  we  reckon  by  the  volume  of  his  work, 
is  but  little  more  than  he  deserves.  Another  point  that 
has  contributed  to  Poe's  reputation  is  the  fact  that  while 
the  melody  or  tune  of  his  poems,  as  for  instance  of  the 
"  Bells  "  or  the  "  Raven,"  charms  the  great  multitude,  the 
haunting  unwholesome  suggestions  please  the  virtuosos. 
He  is  therefore  unique  in  enjoying  fame  with  two  classes, 
who  as  a  rule  make  a  point  of  disagreeing  diametrically. 

The  Haunted  Palace 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys, 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace  — 

Radiant  palace  —  reared  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion  — 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 
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Banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow 
(This  —  all  this^—  was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago ;) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied 

In  that  sweet  day. 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law, 
Round  about  a  throne,  where  sitting, 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things  in  robes  of  sorrow 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate; 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate !) 
And  round  about  his  home,  the  glory 

That  blushed  ard  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim  remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travelers  now  within  that  valley, 
Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 

Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 
To  a  discordant  melody; 

While  like  a  rapid,  ghastly  river, 
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Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever, 
And  laugh  —  but  smile  no  more. 

"  There  comes  Poe,  with  his  raven,  like  Barnaby  Rudge, 
Three  fifths  of  him  genius  and  two  fifths  sheer  fudge, 
Who  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  pentameters, 
In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common  sense  damn  metres. 
Who  has  written  some  things  quite  the  best  of  their  kind, 
But  the  heart  somehow  seems  all  squeezed  out  by  the  mind. 
Who  —  But  hey-day !    What's  this  ?    Messieurs  Mathews  and  Poe, 
You  mustn't  fling  mud-balls  at  Longfellow  so, 
Does  it  make  a  man  worse  that  his  character's  such 
As  to  make  his  friends  love  him  (as  you  think)  too  much  ? 
Why,  there  is  not  a  bard  at  this  moment  alive 
More  willing  than  he  that  his  fellows  should  thrive; 
While  you  are  abusing  him  thus,  even  now 
He  would  help  either  one  of  you  out  of  a  slough ; 
You  may  say  that  he's  smooth  and  all  that  till  you're  hoarse, 
But  remember  that  elegance  also  is  force ; 
After  polishing  granite  as  much  as  you  will. 
The  heart  keeps  its  tough  old  persistency  still ; 
Deduct  all  you  can,  that  still  keeps  you  at  bay ; 
Why,  he'll  live  till  men  weary  of  Collins  and  Gray." 

From  the  ^^  Fable  for  Critics  "  {Lowell). 

A  full  review  of  the  history  of  expression  and  thought 

in  America  would  give  no  little  space  to  our  long  line  of 

_    , ,  orators  and  statesmen.     The  oration  is  a  liter- 

Daniel 

Webster,  ary  form,  but  our  limits  confine  us  to  that  which 
1782-1852.  -g  written  primarily  to  be  read,  not  spoken. 
But  man}^  of  the  speeches,  arguments,  and  orations  of  the 
great  constitutional  lawyer,  Daniel  Webster,  are  in  so 
pure  and  elevated  a  rhetorical  form,  and  have  had  so  wide 
an  influence  as  printed  documents,  that  he  has  his  place 
rightfully  in  any  survey  of  American  literature,  however 
brief.     He  was  roused  and  inspired  not  by  the  issues  of 
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the  day  merely  in  their  temporary  significance,  but  in 
their  broad  relations.  The  great  passages  in  his  speech 
in  reply  to  Hayne,  in  his  orations  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  on  the  dedication  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  the  description  of  the  morn- 
ing drumbeat  of  the  military  posts  of  England,  all  rise 
naturally  from  the  line  of  thought  with  severe  and  stately 
simplicity.  "  From  thought's  interior  sphere  these  won- 
ders rose  to  upper  air."  They  have  contributed  to  form 
the  American  mind  and  have  widened  the  basis  of  national 
self-respect.  The  outline  of  his  life  is  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation. 

The  last  inaugural  and  the  Gettysburg  address  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  a  still  more  precious  possession  to 
the  American  people.  Of  a  perfect  simplicity  of  form 
and  dignified  with  the  spirit  of  a  lofty  humanity,  his 
words  transcend  the  limits  of  literature  and  have  assumed 
in  the  national  consciousness  a  quasi  sacred  character  as  if 
the  utterance  of  a  seer  or  inspired  prophet. 

As  his  name  indicates,  Thoreau  was  of  French  extrac- 
tion on  his  father's  side.  Born  at  Concord  and  educated 
„      ^   .,    at  Harvard,   he    was,   however,  like   many  of 

Henry  David  .  .        *' 

Thorean,  US,  American  in  everything  but  origin.  His 
1817-1862.  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  pencils,  and  the 
son,  peculiarly  gifted  with  mechanical  skill,  learned  to 
make  a  pencil  equal  to  the  best  made  at  the  time  in 
England.  When  he  had  attained  this  end,  and  had  a  for- 
tune within  reach,  he  felt  no  further  interest  in  making 
pencils,  because  he  was  perfect  in  the  art,  but  desired  to 
learn  something  new.  He  possessed  wonderful  powei'S 
of  observing  nature,  especially  the  living  things  of  the 
woods.     He  built  a  shanty  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond 
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and  lived  for  a  year  by  himself  on  what  he  could  raise  by 
his  hands  from  a  sterile  acre.  Here  he  wrote  his  "  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,"  and  accumulated 
the  material  for  his  "  Walden."  He  died  quite  early  from 
the  New  England  scourge,  consumption,  and  some  verse 
and  several  other  volumes  of  wood  life  were  published 
after  his  death. 

Thoreau  imitated  Emerson's  style,  but  yet  has  ideas 
and  manner  enough  of  his  own  to  free  him  from  a  charge 
of  servile  copying,  and  on  the  other  hand  his  powers  of 
noting  the  minute  phenomena  and  shy  beauties  of  nature 
undoubtedly  widened  Emerson's  knowledge  of  the  wild 
life  of  New  England  and  enriched  Emerson's  pages  with 
many  an  apposite  illustration.  Thoreau  is  the  literary 
parent  of  those  charming  writers  on  outdoor  life,  John 
Burroughs,  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  Maurice  Thompson,  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  Gibson,  and  the  rest,  who  know  animals 
and  birds  and  insects  personally,  and  are  interested  in 
their  characters  and  habits  rather  than  in  their  anatomy 
or  their  scientific  names.  "  Walden  "  still  remains  one  of 
the  most  interesting  books  of  its  class. 

Mulford  was  born  in  Montrose,  Pennsylvania,  and  pre- 
pared for  Yale  at  the  old  academy  at  Homer,  New  York. 
He  entered  Yale  in  the  class  of  1855,  and  after 

EllBha 

Mnlford,  graduation  spent  some  time  abroad  and  subse- 
1833-1885.  quently  read  theology  and  was  ordained  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  His  life  was  passed  in  literary  and 
philosophical  study,  first  in  a  retired  home  in  Susque- 
hanna County,  and  afterward  at  Cambridge.  Our  Civil 
War  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  his  elaborate 
philosophical  work  the  "  Nation "  is  inspired  by  a  lofty 
belief  in  the  sacred  character  of  the  republic  as  an  organi- 
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zation  destined  by  God  to  endure  because  charged  with  a 
mission  in  the  development  of  humanity.  In  many  pas- 
sages his  style  reaches  a  triumphant  elevation  like  that  of 
the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  others  possesses  a  singular 
poetic  beauty.  It  is  a  book  which  lays  broad  the  bases 
of  a  religious  patriotism  and  should  be  read  by  all  young 
men.  Mr.  Mulford's  other  book,  the  "  Republic  of  God," 
is  a  profound  investigation  into  the  foundations  of  reli- 
gious belief  marked  in  places  by  the  spiritual  elevation 
of  the  great  religious  teachers  of  the  early  church.  Both 
these  books  are  metaphysics,  illuminated  by  a  poetical 
conception  of  life  and  humanity,  and  are  written  in  a 
spirit  of  lofty  faith  and  contain  thought  of  rare  beauty. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Mulford  had  projected 
several  works.  The  "  Nation  "  is  the  greatest  book,  both 
in  plan  and  execution,  called  out  by  the  war. 

Emerson,  oldest  of  the  New  England  group  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  born  in  Boston,  and,  as  Dr.  Holmes 
says  in  his  admirable  biography,  his  birthplace 
Emerson,  and  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin  "  were  within  a 
1803-1882.  j^j^g  string's  distance  of  each  other,"  —  rather 
an  uncertain  measure  now  that  kites  are  sent  three  miles 
up  into  the  air.  Dr.  Holmes  says,  too,  that  he  was  from 
one  of  the  families  who  constitute  what  may  be  called  the 
"  Academic  Races,"  the  descendants  of  the  intellectual, 
philosophic,  cultured  men  among  the  old  Puritans,  whose 
names  may  be  found  in  the  early  catalogues  of  Harvard 
and  the  lists  of  eminent  ministers.  Of  this  aristocracy  of 
character  and  mind  Emerson  is  the  consummation  and 
flower,  for  his  father  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Boston.  The  boy  was  prepared  for  Harvard  in  the 
Latin  School,  and  was  graduated  from  college  in  1821,  a 
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reading  and  reflecting  rather  than  a  laborious  student. 
His  father  had  died  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  add  to  his  slender  resources  by  tutoring 
and  acting  as  waiter  at  the  college  commons.  After  tak- 
ing his  degree  he  taught  school  for  some  time  in  Boston, 
and  afterward  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  by 
which  he  was  "  approbated  to  preach  "  in  1826.  In  1829 
he  became  the  minister  of  the  North  Church  in  Boston. 
In  1832  he  resigned  his  charge  because  his  views  as  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  more  radical  than 
those  of  his  Unitarian  congregation,  and  thereafter  he 
supported  himself  by  writing  and  lecturing.  At  that 
period  the  lecture  was  a  recognized  medium  of  popular 
education,  and  every  town  had  its  Lyceum  in  which 
courses  on  literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  subjects 
were  given  in  the  winter.  Authorship  had  hardly  de- 
veloped into  a  profession  to  which  it  was  safe  for  a  man 
to  trust  himself.  Emerson  was  one  of  the  best-liked  lec- 
turers, though  on  the  platform  with  him  were  Dr.  Holmes, 
Dr.  Cheever,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Wendell  Phillips, 
John  B.  Gough,  the  temperance  orator,  and  many  other 
brilliant  speakers. 

Before  resigning  his  pulpit  Emerson  had  married  and 
lost  his  wife.  Almost  immediately  after  his  resignation 
he  went  to  Europe,  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel,  landing  in  Italy,  and  proceeding  to  England.  He 
met  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle,  and  with  the 
last  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  embalmed  in  their  pub- 
lished correspondence.  He  came  back  toward  the  end 
of  1833  and  settled  in  Concord,  now  almost  as  famous  as 
his  home  for  fifty  years  as  it  is  for  having  witnessed  the 
first  conflict  of  the  Revolution.  In  1835  he  married  a 
second  time.      In   1836    his  first   book,   "Nature,"  was 
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published,  and  in  1837  lie  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
"American  Scholar"  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of 
Harvard.  Lowell  calls  this  "our  literary  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  and  it  is  not  often  that  an  address  has 
had  so  far-reaching  an  influence  among  educated  young 
men.  He  edited  for  some  time  the  Dial^  an  organ  of 
those  who  are  rather  loosely  grouped  under  the  name 
of  "  Transcendentalists,"  some  of  whom  undertook  the 
experiment  of  living  in  a  community  at  Brook  Farm. 
Emerson  did  not  join  them,  but  Hawthorne  did,  and  later 
embodied  his  impressions  in  the  "Blithedale  Romance." 

In  1841  and  1844  Emerson  published  volumes  of  "  Es- 
says," most  of  which  had  been  used  as  lectures.  In  1846 
he  published  a  volume  of  "Poems."  His  reputation  was 
now  well  established,  and  he  was  invited  to  lecture  in 
England.  In  1847  he  made  his  second  voyage  to  Eng- 
land and  was  very  well  received.  The  lectures  he  deliv- 
ered in  England  made  his  next  book,  "  Representative 
Men,"  published  in  1850,  but  the  valuable  result  of  his 
journey  was  his  account  of  his  voyage  and  impressions 
contained  in  the  volume  "English  Traits,"  the  most  illu- 
minating book  ever  written  about  England.  Three  more 
volumes  of  Emerson's  essays  were  published  before  his 
death,  —  "  Society  and  Solitude,"  "  Conduct  of  Life,"  and 
"Letters  and  Social  Aims."  He  died  peacefully,  nearly 
seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and  is  buried  in  the  quiet  ceme- 
tery of  Concord,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Hawthorne. 

Emerson  is  the  most  important  figure  in  our  literature 

because   he   has   had  the   widest  influence   on 

isticsof         thought  of   any  American.     He  deals   almost 

Emerson's     entirely  in  metaphysical  questions ;  the  relation 

WHtings,      ^j  ^^^  ^j^jj^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  individ- 

ual,  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  element  in  nature^  the 
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sacred  character  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  power  of 
ideas.  He  has  no  reasoned  and  complete  system  of  phi- 
losophy resting  on  a  few  axioms,  but  he  takes  the  spiritual 
basis  of  the  world  for  granted  because  he  sees  it  by  intui- 
tion. His  abrupt,  assertive  sentences  have  great  power 
because  they  are  without  modifications  and  seem  to  be 
spoken  with  authority,  as  by  one  who  knows.  His  is  the 
quality  of  the  seer  or  prophet  who  believes  absolutely 
what  he  says.  This  certainty  of  intuition  would  not 
have  much  effect  were  it  not  that  we  feel  at  once  that  an 
intellect  of  rare  quality  is  behind  it,  and  were  not  many 
of  the  assertions  put  in  a  very  striking  and  novel  form. 
We  cannot  call  a  man  unsound  or  visionary  when  we  per- 
ceive, at  once,  that  he  is  far  more  competent  than  we  to 
judge  of  the  meanings  of  things  and  is  quietly  in  earnest. 
This  is  the  impression  Emerson  makes  on  a  reader  and 
was  the  impression  he  made  in  a  still  more  profound 
manner  upon  those  who  heard  him.  Mr.  Lowell  says  of 
the  effect  of  his  lectures  on  his  younger  listeners,  "To 
some  of  us  that  long  past  experience  remains  the  most 
marvelous  and  fruitful  we  ever  had."  Emerson  exerted 
the  emancipating  influence  that  every  generation  needs 
from  some  new  thought  liberator  because  each  generation 
in  turn  is  likely  to  become  subject  to  some  new  form  of 
thought  tyranny. 

In  point  of  literary  form  Emerson  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  The  essay  becomes  with  him  as  with  Bacon  a 
series  of  short,  quotable  assertions,  without  the  logical 
unity  of  the  discourse,  but  all  bound  together  by  the  ethos 
or  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  source  from  whence  they 
proceed.  Very  many  of  the  sentences  are  remarkable  for 
their  force,  subtlety,  and  impressiveness,  and  some  for 
their  poetical  beauty.     The  imagery  is  of  great  range. 
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from  the  sun  and  stars  down  to  the  meanest  weed  or 
insect,  and  the  diction  is  quaint  and  original  but  not  in 
the  least  affected.  In  "  English  Traits "  there  are  in- 
stances of  very  delicate  wit,  and  there,  as  everywhere, 
Emerson  is  original  both  in  insight  and  expression  though 
he  is  too  optimistic  to  be  satirical.  His  Americanism  is 
broad-based  and  philosophical  and  has  contributed  to  build 
up  true  Americanism  in  others,  and  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  noble  patriotism  of  Lowell  owes  something  to 
Emerson's  sane  and  serene  belief  in  democracy.  He  com- 
bined idealism  and  practical  shrewdness  in  his  judgments 
and  in  his  "  criticism  of  life  "  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself, 
and,  though  essentially  a  thinker,  could  have  been  trusted 
with  the  practical  management  of  affairs. 

Although  Emerson  lacked  largely  the  ordinary  sense  of 
rhythm,  he  wrote  some  great  poetry.  He  was  apt  to  sacri- 
fice too  much  to  the  forcible  and  striking  phrase.  He 
lacks  passion,  or  the  power  of  communicating  excitement 
in  verse,  though  the  "  Threnody,"  or  the  lament  for  his 
son,  is  one  of  the  noblest  embodiments  of  the  passion  of 
grief  in  the  English  language.  His  verse  proves  most 
distinctly  that  something  besides  form  goes  to  the  making 
of  poetry  at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  that  form  is 
the  indispensable  element.  The  "Problem,"  "Rhodora," 
"  Each  and  All,"  and  the  "Concord  Hymn  "  are  permanent 
contributions  to  American  literature,  and  elsewhere  are 
passages  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Concord  Hymn 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  flred  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 
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The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept ; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps ; 
And  time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream. 

We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone ; 
The  men»ory  may  their  deed  redeem, 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  Thee. 

—  Sung  at  the  Completion  of  the  Concord 
Monument,  April  19,  1836. 

The  Problem 

I  like  a  church ;  I  like  a  cowl ; 

I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul ; 

And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 

Fall  like  sweet  strains,  or  pensive  smiles. 

Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 

Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 

Why  should  the  vest  on  him  allure, 
AVhich  I  could  not  on  me  endure  ? 

Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 

His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought ; 

Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 

The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle ; 

Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 

The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 

The  litanies  of  nations  came. 

Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame. 

Up  from  the  burning  corer  below, — 

The  canticles  of  love  and  woe : 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome. 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
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Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity  ; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew ;  — 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

Know'st  thou  what  wove  yon  wood-bird's  nest 

Of  leaves,  and  feathers  from  her  breast? 

Or  how  the  fish  outbuilt  her  shell, 

Painting  with  morn  each  annual  cell? 

Or  how  the  sacred  pine-tree  adds 

To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads  ? 

Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 

Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 

Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 

As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone. 

And  Morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids, 

To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids ; 

O'er  England's  abbeys  bends  the  sky, 

As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye ; 

For,  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere. 

These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air ; 

And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place. 

Adopted  them  into  her  race. 

And  granted  them  an  equal  date 

With  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 

These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass ; 
Art  might  obey,  but  not  surpass. 
The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planne^ 
And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shrhie 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within. 
Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host. 
Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  choirs, 
And  through  the  priest  the  mind  inspires. 
The  word  unto  the  prophet  spoken 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken  ; 
The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told. 
In  groves  of  oak,  or  fanes  of  gold, 
Johnson's  lit.  —  32 
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Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind, 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 
I  know  what  say  the  fathers  wise,  — 
The  Book  itself  before  me  lies, 
Old  Chrysostom,  best  Augustine, 
And  he  who  blent  both  in  his  line. 
The  younger  Golden  Lips  or  mines, — 
Taylor,  the  Shakespeare  of  divines. 
His  words  are  music  in  my  ear, 
I  see  his  cowled  portrait  dear ; 
And  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 
I  would  not  the  good  bishop  be. 

The  Rhodora 
on  being  asked,  whence  is  the  flower? 

In  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  our  solitudes, 

I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods. 

Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook, 

To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook. 

The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool, 

Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty  gay ; 

Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool, 

And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 

Rhodora !  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 

This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky, 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 

Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being : 

Why  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose ! 

I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew : 

But  in  ray  simple  ignorance,  suppose 

The  self-same  Power  that  brought  me  there  brought  you. 

Lowell,  the  most  distinguished  member  of  an  eminent 
Massachusetts  family,  was  born  at  Cambridge  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday.      His   father  was   a  minister  of  fine 
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character,  and  his  mother  was  descended  from  an  Orkney 

family.     From  this  Celtic  strain  it  is  conjectured  that  he 

„   derived  the  brilliant  wit  and  poetic  sensibility 

James  Bnssoll 

LoweU,  which,  superinduced  on  his   solid   New   Eng- 

1819-1891.  jg^jj^  traits,  made  him  so  eminent  a  man  of 
letters.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1838  and 
read  law  and  even  opened  an  office  in  Boston  in  1840,  but 
he  attracted  no  business  and  soon  drifted  into  literature. 
In  1843  he  married  Maria  White,  a  woman  of  noble  char- 
acter and  cultivated  mind.  In  1844  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  juvenile  in  character,  but  showing  marks  of 
promise.  In  1845  he  published  the  "  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal,"  and  in  1848,  the  immortal  "Biglow  Papers."  In  1857 
he  took  the  chair  of  modern  languages  at  Harvard,  which 
had  been  vacated  by  Longfellow,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  was  started,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
editor  and  one  of  the  chief  contributors.  Later  he  was 
joint  editor  with  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  the 
North  American  Review^  then  a  quarterly,  and  having  a 
much  more  literary  and  less  popular  character  than  it  has 
at  present.  The  second  series  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers," 
called  out  by  the  Civil  War — the  first  were  inspired  by 
the  Mexican  War  —  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  in  1861.  In 
1869  he  gathered  most  of  his  serious  verse  into  a  volume 
entitled  "Under  the  Willows."  In  this  appeared  the 
"Commemoration  Ode,"  the  finest  piece  of  literature 
inspired  by  patriotism  in  our  country.  He  made  also  a 
collection  of  his  prose  articles  from  various  magazines  in 
the  volumes  "  Among  my  Books  "  and  "  My  Study  Win- 
dows," and  a  second  series  of  "  Among  my  Books  "  a  few 
years  later.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain, 
and  in  1880  he  was  transferred  to  London,  an  appoint- 
ment highly  honorable  to  us  and  acceptable  to  England. 
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The  addresses  he  delivered  there  he  collected  in  a  volume 
called  "Democracy."  A  volume  entitled  "Political 
Essays,"  made  up  of  addresses  delivered  after  his  return, 
was  published  in  1888,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared 
"  Heartsease  and  Rue,"  his  last  volume  of  verse. 

Lowell's  distinguishing  characteristics  were  scholarship, 
culture,  wit,  and  good  sense  ;  and  of  them  all  wit  seems 
to  predominate.  Patriotism  and  a  true  comprehension  of 
the  philosophy  of  democracy  might  also  be  added.  In 
the  "  Fable  for  Critics  "  and  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  the 
verbal  wit  is  of  the  highest  order.  He  is  also  one  of  our 
most  sane  and  philosophic  literary  critics,  as  appears  in  his 
essays  "  Shakespeare  Once  More,"  "  Chaucer,"  and  in  fact 
in  all  of  the  essays  in  "Among  My  Books."  Sometimes 
his  wit  leads  him  into  ingenious  verbal  paralogisms  rather 
hard  to  follow,  but  the  essay  "  On  a  Certain  Condescension 
in  Foreigners  "  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  gentlemanly  satire 
as  our  language  affords.  His  political  discourses,  whether 
he  is  explaining  to  Englishmen  the  underlying  merits  of 
our  social  system  or  pointing  out  to  Americans  our  dangers 
and  our  errors  as  a  democracy,  are  admirable  in  every  way. 
As  a  poet  Lowell  seems  to  lack  the  true  lyric  or  musical 
quality  and  to  write  with  too  great  facility.  There  is  no 
better  political  satire  in  the  language  than  the  "  Biglow 
Papers,"  and  unlike  other  writings  of  their  class  they  are 
not  personal,  —  Lowell  was  too  broad  and  genial  a  man  to 
attack  individuals,  —  but  are  none  the  less  powerful  on 
that  account.  The  "  Commemoration  Ode,"  especially  the 
portion  relating  to  Lincoln,  is  a  noble  poem,  nor  is  there  a 
more  perfect  idyl  of  country  life  to  be  found  anywhere 
than  the  "Courtin'."  It  was  written  quite  hastily  to  fill 
a  gap  in  the  printed  book  and  contained  but  twelve  stanzas, 
but  was  afterward  expanded  to  twenty-four. 
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The  Courtin' 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still 

Fur  *z  you  can  look  or  listen, 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an*  hill, 

All  silence  an*  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown 
An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder, 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 
With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in  — 

There  warn't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her. 

An'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chiinbley  crook-necks  hung. 

An*  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen 's-arm  thet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  bac^  f'om  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in. 
Seemed  warm  f'om  floor  to  ceilin', 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  wais  peelin*. 

'Twas  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  sech  a  blessed  cretur, 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  1, 

Clear  grit  an'  human  natur'. 
None  couldn't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 

Not  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 
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He'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
He'd  squired  'em,  danced  'era,  druv  'era, 

Fust  this  one,  an'  thet,  by  spells  — 
All  is,  he  couldn't  love  'em. 

But  long  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  run 
All  crinkly  like  curled  maple, 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o*  sun 
£z  a  south  slope  in  Ap'il. 

She  thought  no  v'ice  hed  sech  a  swing 

Ez  his'n  in  the  choir ; 
My  1  when  he  made  Ole  Hunderd  ring, 

She  knowed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An*  she'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer, 
When  her  new  meetin'-bunnet 

Felt  somehow  thru*  its  crown  a  pair 
O'  blue  eyes  sot  upun  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some  ! 

She  seemed  to  've  gut  a  new  soul. 
For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he'd  come, 

Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 
A-raspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 

All  ways  to  once  her  feelin's  flew 
Like  sparks,  in  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  sekle. 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pity-pat. 

But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder, 

An*  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 
Parin'  away  like  murder. 

"  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'pose?" 
"  Wal  —  no  —  I  come  dasignin'  "  — 
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"  To  see  my  Ma?    She's  sprinklin*  clones 
Agin  to-morrer*s  i*nin*." 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 

Or  don't,  *ould  be  persumin* ; 
Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 

Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other, 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 

He  couldn't  ha'  told  ye  nuther. 


Says  he,  **  I'd  better  call  ag'in ; 

Says  she,  "Thiuk  likely.  Mister: 
Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin, 

An*  —  Wal,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 
All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 

An*  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

Foe  she  was  jes'  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  naturs  never  vary, 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart. felt  glued 

Too  tight  for  all  expressin', 
Tell  mother  see  how  matters  stood. 

An*  gin  'em  both  her  blessin*. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  T  know  is  they  was  cried 

In  meetin*  come  nex*  Sunday. 

What  Mr.  Robinson  Thinks 

Guvener  B.  is  a  sensible  man ; 
He  stays  to  his  home  an'  looks  arter  his  folks; 
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He  draws  his  furrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can, 
An*  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes ; 
,      But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

My  1   ain't  it  terrible?    Wut  shall  we  du? 

We  can't  never  choose  him  o''  course,  —  thet's  flat ; 
Gruess  we  shall  hev  to  come  round,  (don't  you  ?) 
An*  go  in  fer  thunder  an'  guns,  an'  all  that ; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

Gineral  C.  is  a  dreffle  smart  man : 

He's  ben  on  all  sides  that  give  places  or  pelf ; 
But  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his  plan,  — 
He's  ben  true  to  one  party,  —  an'  thet  is  himself ;  — 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

Gineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war ; 

He  don't  vally  princerple  more  *n  an  old  cud; 
Wut  did  God  make  us  raytional  creeturs  fer. 
But  glory  an'  gunpowder,  plunder  an'  blood  ? 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

We  were  gittin*  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village. 

With  good  old  idees  o'  wut's  right  an*  wut  ain't, 
We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an'  pillage. 
An*  thet  eppyletts  worn't  the  best  mark  of  a  saint ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing's  an  exploded  idee. 

The  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  be  took. 

An'  President  Polk,  you  know,  he  is  our  country. 
An'  the  angel  thet  writes  all  our  sins  in  a  book 
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Puts  the  debit  to  him,  and  to  us  the  per  contry ; 

An*  John  P. 

Robinson  he 
Sez  this  is  his  view  o*  the  thing  to  a  T. 

Parson  Wilbur  he  calls  all  these  argimunts  lies ; 

Sez  they're  nothin*  on  airth  but  \n&t  fee,  faw^  fum ; 
An'  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 
Is  half  on  it  ign'ance,  an' t'  other  half  rum ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  it  ain't  no  sech  thing ;  an',  of  course,  so  must  we. 

^  Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

Thet  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swaller-tail  coats. 
An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an'  a  fife. 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an'  some  on  'em  votes; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  they  didn't  know  everthin*  down  in  Judee. 

Wal,  it's  a  marcy  we've  gut  folks  to  tell  us 

The  rights  an*  the  wrongs  o'  these  matters,  I  vow,  — 
God  sends  country  lawyers,  an'  other  wise  fellers. 
To  start  the  world's  team  wen  it  gits  in  a  slough  ; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  the  world'U  go  right  ef  he  hollers  out  (xee  I 

"  There  is  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnassus  to  climb 
With  a  whole  bale  oiisins  tied  together  with  rhyme. 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  boulders, 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders. 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  well, 
But  he'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell. 
And  rattle  away  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jerusalem." 

From  the  "  Fable  for  Critics"  (Lowell). 
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Dr.  Holmes  is  our  man  of  wit,  one  of  those  happy  indi- 
viduals to  whom  commonplace  ideas  never  occur  and 
^,.  „  commonplace  form  is  impossible,  whose  birth- 
dell  Holmes,  right  is  both  facility  and  felicity  of  expression. 
1809-1894.  I^owell  is  perhaps  equally  witty,  but  more 
learned  and  ingenious,  and  the  moral  side  of  the  problem 
weighs  a  little  heavier  on  him.  In  prose  or  verse  Dr. 
Holmes  is  spontaneous  as  gunpowder.  He  was  born  in 
Cambridge  and  went  from  Phillips  Andover  to  Harvard 
in  the  class  of  1829,  half  way  between  Emerson  (1821) 
and  Lowell  (1834).  He  studied  law  at  first,  but  his 
heart  was  not  in  the  task,  though  he  certainly  possessed 
some  of  the  qualities  of  the  successful  advocate,  and  he 
turned  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  went  to  Europe 
to  study,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  when  he 
returned  in  1835  in  a  sailing  vessel  the  passage  occupied 
forty-two  days.  He  received  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1836.  The  scientific  side  of  the  profession 
attracted  him  more  than  the  practical,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Dartmouth.  In  1847 
he  went  to  Harvard  to  hold  the  same  professorship  there, 
and  occupied  the  chair  with  great  credit  for  thirty-five 
years. 

Quite  early  —  when  he  was  twenty-seven  — he  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  which  contains  the  "  Last  Leaf," 
as  perfect  a  thing  in  its  way  as  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
He  also  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  Lyceum  lecturer,  and 
his  wit  and  sense  were  as  well  compounded  then  on  the 
platform  as  they  are  now  on  the  printed  page.  No  doubt 
he  acquired  some  of  his  peculiar  felicity  in  "putting 
things  "  by  practice  before  an  audience,  for  it  would  have 
been  entirely  fatal  for  an  old-time  lecturer  to  have  been 
didactic   or  tiresome.      The  audience  was  an  impartial 
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tribunal  that  did  not  at  all  estimate  men  by  their  reputa- 
tions or  go  to  hear  them  from  curiosity  to  see  how  they 
looked.  Dr.  Holmes  also  gained  great  reputation  as  an 
"  occasional  poet "  to  be  relied  on  whenever  Boston  needed 
a  copy  of  verses  for  an  anniversary.  The  readiness, 
variety,  and  dexterity  he  evinced  in  the  production  of 
verse  of  this  kind  was  marvelous.  It  was  not  till  he  was 
forty-eight  that  he  took  his  position  with  the  three  or 
four  great  writers  of  the  social  essay  by  the  publication 
of  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  a  series  of 
papers  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Atlantic^  which, 
with  the  contributions  of  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  did  so 
much  to  establish  a  foundation  and  a  memorable  standard 
that  has  influenced  permanently  the  character  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  "  Professor "  and  "  Over  the  Tea  Cups  "  fall 
but  little  short  of  the  excellence  of  the  "  Autocrat,"  and 
together  form  a  striking  commentary  on  manners  and 
characters.  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  two  novels  which  illustrate 
his  keenness  of  observation  and  brilliancy,  but  as  the  con- 
trolling theme  is  the  workings  of  a  physiological  inheri- 
tance, "Elsie  Venner,"  at  least,  is  rather  "from  the 
purpose  "  of  story  telling.  But  he  did  everything  with  a 
certain  facility  and  distinction  that  gave  interest  to  his 
work.  All  Americans  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  "  Autocrat "  at  least,  and  those  who  are  not  must  at 
once  become  so.  Dr.  Holmes's  verse  continued  pointed, 
witty,  and  felicitous,  from  "  Old  Ironsides,"  which  made 
immortal  the  memory  of  the  ship  Constitution^  and  saved 
her  from  being  broken  up,  during  the  fifty  years  of  his 
literary  activity.  The  "  One  Hoss  Shay  "  is  perfect  in  its 
way,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  old  Deacon  is  an 
admirable  type  of  the  old-fashioned  Yankee  mechanic,  a 
thorough  workman,  but  with  ideas  about  the  nature   of 
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things,  and  a  theory  in  his  brain  as  to  how  the  perfect  or 
ideal  chaise  should  be  constructed,  and  no  doubt  numerous 
other  theories  about  the  education  of  the  young  and  the 
perfectibility  of  the  human  race.  He  says  but  few  words, 
but  they  are  precisely  the  right  and  characteristic  words. 

The  Deacon's  Masterpiece 
OR,  the  wonderful  "one-hoss  shay" 

A  Logical  Story 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 

That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 

It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it  —  ah,  but  stay, 

I'll  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay, 

Scaring  the  parson  into  fits,  . 

Frighting  people  out  of  their  wits,  — 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  I  say  ? 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five : 
Georgius  Secundus  was  then  alive,  — 
Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 
That  was  the  year  when  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down. 
And  Braddock's  army  was  done  so  brown, 
Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 
It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake-day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now  in  building  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 

There  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot,  — 

In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill. 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 

In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace,  —  lurking  still. 

Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will, — 

Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without,  — 

And  that's  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 

That  a  chaise  breaks  down,  but  doesn't  wear  out. 
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But  the  Deacon  swore  (as  Deacons  do, 
With  an  "  I  dew  vum,"  or  an  "  I  tell  yeou  ") 
He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
*N  the  keounty  'n  all  the  kentry  raoun' ; 
It  should  be  so  built  that  it  couldn*  break  daown : 
—  "  Fur,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  't*s  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakes*  place  mus*  stan*  the  strain ; 
'N  the  way  t*  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 
T*  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest." 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 

Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak. 

That  couldn't  be  spilt  nor  bent  nor  broke,  — 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills ; 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills ; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees. 

The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese, 

But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these ; 

The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  "  Settler's  ellum,"  — 

Last  of  its  timber,  —  they  couldn't  sell  'em, 

Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips. 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips. 

Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips ; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw. 

Spring,  tire,  axle  and  linch-pin  too. 

Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue ; 

Thoroughbrace,  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide ; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 

Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  "  put  her  through."  — 

"  There,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  naow  she'll  dew  I 


Little  of  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 
Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 
In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 


»» 
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(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large ; 

Take  it.  —  You're  welcome.  —  No  extra  charge.) 

First  of  November,  Tif ty-five ! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 

Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way ! 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 

Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 

"  Huddup !  "  said  the  parson.  — Off  went  they. 

The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text ; 

Has  got  tojifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 

At  what  the — Moses  —  was  coming  next. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still. 

Close  by  the  meet*n*-house  on  the  hill. 

First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill. 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill,  — 

And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock, 

At  ha)f-past  nine  by  the  meet'ii '-house  clock, — 

Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock ! 

What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 

When  he  got  up  and  stared  around  ? 

The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound. 

As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground  1 

You  see,  of  course,  if  you're  not  a  dunce, 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once,  — 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first. 

Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
Logic  is  logic.    That's  all  I  say. 

The  Last  Leaf 

I  saw  him  once  before. 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resouud, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 
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They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
^    Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
.    And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan. 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"  They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said  — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago  — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff. 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer ! 
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And  if  I  Bhould  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, 
Let  them  smile  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  ftirsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 

"  There's  Holmes,  who  is  matchless  among  you  for  wit; 
A  Leyden-jar  always  full-charged,  from  which  flit 
The  electrical  tingles  of  hit  after  hit ; 
In  long  poems  'tis  painful  sometimes,  and  invites 
A  thought  of  the  way  the  new  Telegiaph  writes, 
Which  pricks  down  its  little  sharp  sentences  spitefully 
As  if  you  got  more  than  you'd  title  to  rightfully, 
And  you  find  yourself  hoping  its  wild  father  Lightning 
Would  flame  in  for  a  second  and  give  you  a  frightening. 
He  has  perfect  sway  of  what  I  call  a  sham  meter. 
But  many  admire  it,  the  English  pentameter. 
And  Campbell,  I  think,  wrote  most  commonly  ^orse. 
With  less  nerve,  swing,  and  fire  in  the  same  kind  of  verse, 
Nor  e'er  achieved  aught  in  't  so  worthy  of  praise 
As  the  tribute  of  Holmes  to  the  grand  Marseillaise. 
You  went  crazy  last  year  over  Bui wer's  New  Timon ;  — 
Why,  if  B.,  1  to  the  day  of  his  dying,  should  rhyme  on, 
Heaping  verses  on  verses  and  tomes  upon  tomes. 
He  could  ne'er  reach  the  best  point  and  vigor  of  Holmes. 
His  are  just  the  fine  hands,  too,  to  weave  you  a  lyric 
Full  of  fancy,  fun,  feeling,  or  spiced  with  satiric 
In  a  measure  so  kindly,  you  doubt  if  the  toes 
That  are  ti'odden  upon  are  your  own  or  your  foes." 

—  From  the  ^^  Fable  for  Critics**  (Lowell). 

Cooper  was  born  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  was 

sent  at  an  early  age  to  Yale  College  which  he  left  in  his 

„  ,      third  year.      His  father  owned  a  large  tract  of 

James  Feni-  *^  ° 

more  Cooper,    land  about  Otsego  Lake,  the  head  waters  of  the 
1789-1851.     Susquehanna,  and  founded  Cooperstown,  where 

1  Bulwer. 
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the  boy  became  familiar  with  many  of  the  scenes  of  fron- 
tier life.  After  leaving  college  he  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman, reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  and  resigned  in 
1811.  His  first  novel,  "Precaution,"  a  story  of  fashiona- 
ble life,  was  produced  anonymously  in  1819.  His  second, 
—  one  of  the  best,  —  the  "  Spy,"  two  years  later,  brings 
in  scenes  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  characters  from 
the  patriot  army.  It  was  very  successful.  He  went  to 
Europe,  and  in  Paris  published  the  "  Prairie,"  the  last  of 
the  "  Leather  Stocking  Series,"  also  one  of  his  best. 
From  this  time  he  produced  a  large  number  of  tales  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  backwoods,  a  "  Naval  History  of  the 
United  States,"  and  found  time  for  a  lively  legal  war  with 
newspapers.  His  biography  is  admirably  and  exhaustively 
told  by  Professor  Lounsbury  in  the  "American  Men  of 
Letters"  series,  and  gives  one  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  period. 

Cooper  was  a  popular  writer  in  his  day,  but  it  is  rather 
hard  on  us  to  have  him  called  the  "  American  Scott."  He 
possessed  Scott's  energy  of  production,  but  he  lacks  humor, 
the  sense  of  character  wliich  goes  with  humor,  construc- 
tive skill,  and  literary  finish  in  details.  He  does  possess 
the  feeling  for  the  sea  and  for  the  woods,  and  his  descrip- 
tions make  us  realize  in  our  imaginations  the  ocean  and 
the  unbroken  forest.  He  has  certainly  created  a  type  in 
Natty  Bumpo,  and  presents  him  at  five  periods  of  life 
as  the  same  person  under  different  conditions  ;  as  an  ideal- 
ized hunter  and  trapper  perhaps,  but  still  true  to  the 
ideal.  His  Indians  have  received  a  good  deal  of  ridicule 
as  crudely  painted  Indians  true  to  a  false  ideal.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Middle  States, 
especially  the  Iroquois,  whom  Natty  Bumpo  regards  as 
"varmint,"  were  very  different  from  the  Indians  of  the 

Johnson's  lit.  —  33 
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plains  or  from  their  own  wasted  and  degenerate  grand- 
sons. Brant  and  Red  Jacket  really  did  possess  some  of 
the  theatrical  virtues  of  Cooper's  red  men.  It  seems 
hardly  fair  to  deny  the  original  ''  children  of  the  forest " 
qualities  which  our  harshness  and  bad  faith  have  eradi- 
cated from  their  descendants,  and  it  may  be  that  Cooper 
is  more  just  to  the  race  than  we  have  shown  ourselves. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  Cooper  did  not  possess  the 
literary  training  and  the  broad  sympathy  of  Scott,  for  if 
he  had,  he  might  have  laid  deep  and  wide  the  foundations 
of  our  national  literature. 

"  Here's  Cooper,  who's  written  six  volumes  to  show 
He's  as  good  as  a  lord :  well,  let's  grant  that  he's  so ; 
If  a  person  prefer  that  description  of  praise, 
Why,  a  coronet's  certainly  cheaper  than  bays; 
But  he  need  take  no  pains  to  convince  us  he's  not 
(As  his  enemies  say)  the  American  Scott. 
Choose  any  twelve  men,  and  let  C.  read  aloud 
That  one  of  his  novels  of  which  he's  most  proud, 
And  I'd  lay  any  bet  that  without  ever  quitting 
Their  box,  they'd  be  all,  to  a  man,  for  acquitting. 
He  has  drawn  you  one  character,  though,  that  is  new, 
One  wildflower  he's  plucked  that  is  wet  with  the  dew 
Of  this  fresh  Western  world,  and,  the  thing  not  to  mince, 
He  has  done  naught  but  copy  it  ill  ever  since; 
His  Indians,  with  proper  respect  be  it  said, 
Are  just  Natty  Bunipo,  daubed  over  with  red, 
And  his  very  Long  Toms  are  the  same  useful  Nat, 
Rigged  up  in  duck  pants  and  a  sou'wester  hat 
(Though  once  in  a  Coffin,  a  good  chance  was  found 
To  have  slipped  the  old  fellow  away  underground)." 

From  the  "  Fable  for  Critics  "  {Lowell). 

The  works  of  Brown,  who  in  date  preceded  even  Irving, 
illustrate  the  thinness  of  the  literary  atmosphere  in  our 
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country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  author 
was  born  of  Quaker  parents  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  of 

a  very  delicate  constitution.  He  possessed  an 
Brockden  Undoubted  vein  of  genius  and  wrote  several 
Brown,  novcls  based  on  the  method  of  combining  the 

natural  and  the  supernatural  in  rather  a  gro- 
tesque way  which,  dating,  possibly,  from  Walpole's  "Castle 
of  Otranto,"  was  then  the  vogue  in  England.  "  Wieland  " 
and  "Edgar  Huntly"  are  "thrilling"  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way,  and  "  Ormond  "  received  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion from  Shelley.  His  tales  seem  to  have  been  more 
highly  appreciated  in  England  than  they  were  in  this 
country.  "  Arthur  Mervyn  "  contains  a  good  description 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.  Brown  is  really  the 
first  American  to  make  literature  a  profession,  but  his  art 
is  so  embryonic  that  precedence  must  be  given  to  Irving 
and  Cooper.  His  books  are  very  crude,  and  cannot  be 
read  with  pleasure  or  even  without  weariness.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  prototypes  of  the  modern  realistic  story  of 
ordinary  life. 

Hawthorne  and  Emerson  were  born  within  three  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  Longfellow  and  Whit- 
tier  about  three  years  later ;  Holmes  and  Pq^ 
Hawthorne,  two  years  later  still ;  and  Lowell  ten  years  later 
1804-1864.  than  they.  Six  of  our  great  writers  were  born 
within  the  first  decade,  the  same  which  witnessed  the 
birth  in  England  of  Gladstone,  Tennyson,  and  Darwin 
(1809).  Hawthorne  was  born  at  Salem,  where  his  ances- 
tor, a  Puritan  of  stern  character,  had  settled  in  1636.  His 
grandfather,  "  bold  Daniel,"  was  the  captain  of  a  privateer 
in  the  Revolution,  and  his  father,  Nathaniel,  was  a  sea- 
captain,  and  died  at  Surinam  when  his  son  was  a  mere 
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child.  His  mother,  a  beautiful  and  gifted  woman,  was 
of  a  very  quiet  and  reserved  nature,  and  from  her  the 
son  inherited  his  genius  and  bis  silent  shyness.  In  1825 
he  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  the  same  class  with 
Longfellow.  Franklin  Pierce,  afterward  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  in  the  class  above  him,  and  he  and 
Hawthorne  were  warm  friends  through  life.  In  1826  he 
published  at  his  own  expense  "Fanshawe,"  a  romance, 
which  was  unsuccessful  because  not  brought  out  by  an  en- 
terprising publisher.  In  1836  he  went  to  Boston  to  edit 
the  American  Magazine^  wliich  was  also  a  failure  and  soon 
discontinued.  He  contributed  some  stories  to  a  maga- 
zine called  the  Tohen^  which  were  afterward  published  in 
1837  under  the  title  of  "  Twice  Told  Tales  "  and  attracted 
some  favorable  and  appreciative  notice.  Another  series 
soon  appeared,  and  here  and  there  readers  were  impressed 
with  the  rare  and  delicate  beauty  of  their  construction. 
In  1839  the  historian  Bancroft,  then  collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  appointed  Hawthorne  to  some  minor  position  in 
the  Custom  House.  In  1842  he  became  connected  with  the 
"  Brook  Farm  Community  "  of  Roxbury,  where  a  number 
of  enthusiastic  philosophers  of  both  sexes  undertook  to 
prove  themselves  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  institution 
of  the  family.  This  experience  he  afterward  worked 
over  in  his  dreamy,  imaginative  way  into  the  "  Blithedale 
Romance."  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  married  Miss 
Sophia  Peabody  and  settled  in  Concord,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  William 
Ellery  Channing.  Here  he  wrote  "  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse."  In  1846  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Salem,  for  the  production  of  exquisite  literature  promised, 
or  rather  denied,  a  scanty  living.  He  lost  his  position  in 
1850  by  the  usual  change  of  administration  and  published 
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the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  a  romance  which  fixed  his  rank  as 
a  creative  artist.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  not  till  he 
was  forty-six  that  he  acquired  a  reputation  which  at  his 
leisurely  rate  of  careful  production  would  warrant  him  in  re- 
lying on  literature  for  a  living.  From  1850  to  1852  he  lived 
in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  where  he  wrote  the  ''House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  "  and  the  '*  Blithedale  Romance."  From 
1853  to  1867  he  was  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool, 
having  been  appointed  by  his  old  college  friend  Franklin 
Pierce,  then  President.  He  remained  abroad  a  short  time 
longer  and  visited  Italy  and  wrote  the  ''Marble  Faun." 
On  his  return  he  settled  again  in  Concord  and  compiled 
*'  Our  Old  Home  "  from  his  English  journals.  He  pro- 
jected another  romance  and  cast  it  in  several  shapes  as 
"  Septimius  Felton,"  "  Dr.  DoUiver's  Secret,"  but  never 
worked  out  the  conception  quite  satisfactorily  to  himself. 
These  were  published  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  had  gone  in  search 
of  health. 

Hawthorne  is  most  distinctly  our  man  of  genius,  and 
seems  to  lean  less  on  the  literature  of  the  past  in  our 
language  than  any  of  his  great  contemporaries. 
istics^o/^'     ^^  made  his  own  musical  and  suggestive  style. 
Haw-  fitted   most  delicately  to  the   subject  matter. 

thorne*8         fjjg  romances  are  like  nature's  works,  "  as  fresh 

Romances.  ii        /»  i        «  i  i  i  i 

as  on  the  first  day,  and  yet  they  have  the 
fragile  beauty  of  perishable  things.  Each  of  the  four 
has  its  distinctive  merits,  and  its  lovers  who  proclaim  it 
the  most  perfect  of  all,  though  perhaps  the  best  opinion  is 
divided  in  preference  between  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  and  the 
"  House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  Hawthorne  sees  the  world 
as  a  vision,  and  has  the  power  of  making  others  see  his 
vision  cloudily  reflected  in  a  magic  mirror  of   his  own 
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fashioning.  Mr.  Lowell  said  that  the  "House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  "  was  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  New  England  on  record;  that  is,  the  picture 
has  imaginative  truth,  and  corresponds  to  the  essence  and 
character  of  the  original.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
trembling  on  the  edge  of  the  fantastic  and  unreal.  If 
one  of  the  original  Bostonians  could  be  recalled  to  read 
the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  he  would  say  that  the  old  Boston  of 
the  book  was  not  the  old  Boston  that  impressed  itself  on 
him,  but  unless  his  mind  was  very  superficially  sensitive,, 
he  would  admit  that  it  was  the  real  old  Boston,  only  seen 
through  a  very  peculiar  imaginative  medium.  Hawthorne 
is  thoroughly  poet  in  this,  that  he  possesses  the  power  of 
poetic  vision  to  such  a  degree  that  he  excludes  from  his 
reproductions  of  a  bit  of  the  world  all  the  palpable,  gross, 
sensuous  elements  and  etherealizes  even  the  solid  frame  of 
nature.  Again,  Hawthorne  has  created  a  number  of  liter- 
ary characters.  Donatello,  Judge  Pynchon,  HoUingsworth, 
and  Zenobia  are  persons  of  individuality  and  autonomy ; 
they  are  real  types,  yet  with  life  of  their  own.  Judge 
Pynchon  is  perhaps  nearest  to  the  ordinary  type  of  human- 
ity of  our  own  streets  and  offices,  but,  like  the  rest,  he  is 
an  original  creation.  Hawthorne's  young  girls  are  charm- 
ing ;  Hilda  and  Phoebe  and  Priscilla  are  the  very  flower 
of  Puritan  maidens,  removed  from  real  life  in  that  they 
show  no  temper  and  no  vanity,  but  testifying  to  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  Hawthorne's  ideals. 

Hawthorne  always  seems  a  little  aloof  from  the  everyday 
world,  like  a  celestial  reporter  in  a  world  of  a  lower  grade 
than  his  own.  Yet  he  was  a  thorough  American,  and 
little  touches  of  American  shrewdness  and  cool  observa- 
tion are  strangely  mixed  with  his  imaginative  interpreta- 
tion.    He  was  far  more  at  home  in  Concord  than  in  Rome 
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or  Liverpool.  He  took  no  part  in  the  excitement  over 
the  slavery  question,  because  it  was  the  moral  problem  in 
the  individual  heart  that  interested  him,  in  which  there 
is  always  an  element  of  fascinating  mystery,  and  not  the 
moral  problem  as  presented  by  society,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  professional  philanthropy,  a  quality  infinitely 
repulsive  to  minds  of  the  Hawthorne  type,  frequently 
seems  to  be  the  controlling  motive.  In  symbolically  pre- 
senting the  evil  moral  forces  in  the  individual  heart,  Haw- 
thorne has  very  great  power.  The  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  is 
an  instance  of  this,  though  many  of  his  short  tales,  which 
sometimes  resemble  those  shadow  photographs  where  odd 
faces  come  out  when  they  are  viewed  in  the  proper  light, 
are  equal  to  it  in  weird  suggestiveness.  Hawthorne  cer- 
tainly "  treads  in  a  magic  circle,"  and  can  call  up  ghosts 
which  are  all  the  more  real  for  being  shadowy. 

A  certain  number  of  incisive  criticisms  on  domestic 
economics  *  are  apt  to  be  exchanged  between  families  of 
the  same  stock.  In  the  international  banter  between  us 
and  the  mother  country,  which  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
acrimonious  retorts,  the  wit  and  humorous  good  nature  of 
"Our  Old  Home"  far  outweighs  all  that  Dickens  and 
Mrs.  TroUope  wrote  of  us.  The  balance  is  decidedly  in 
our  favor  at  present,  thanks  to  the  refined,  dreamy  Haw- 
thorne and  the  spiritual,  intellectual  Emerson,  but  we  will 
welcome  a  book  from  an  Englishman  which  satirizes  us  in 
as  neat  and  keen  and  gentlemanly  a  manner,  for  we  are 
always  willing  to  sacrifice  our  national  vanity  on  the  altar 
of  good  literature. 

"  There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare 
That  you  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength  that  is  there; 
A  frame  so  robust,  with  a  nature  so  sweet. 
So  earnest,  so  graceful,  so  lithe  and  so  fleet, 
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Is  worth  a  descent  from  Olympus  to  meet ; 

'Tis  as  if  a  rough  oak  that  for  ages  had  stood, 

With  his  gnarled  bony  branches  like  ribs  of  the  wood. 

Should  bloom,  after  cycles  of  struggle  and  scathe, 

With  a  single  anemone  trembly  and  rathe ; 

His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  wildness  so  meek. 

That  a  suitable  parallel  sets  one  to  seek,  — 

He*s  a  John  Bunyan  Fouqu^,  a  Puritan  Tieck ;  ^ 

When  Nature  was  shaping  him,  clay  was  not  granted 

For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she  wanted, 

So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 

From  some  finer-grained  stuff  for  a  woman  prepared, 

And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent  plan 

For  making  him  fully  and  perfectly  man." 

—  From  the  ^^  Fable  for  Critics"  {Lowell), 

Lyman  Beecher  was  a  typical  Congregational  minister 
of  the  first  third  of  the  century,  and  a  most  vigorous 
defender  of  Orthodoxy  against  the  advance  of 
Beeoher  Unitarianism.      Two   of   his    children,    Henry 

Btowe,  Ward  and  Harriet,  attained  great  eminence  as 

apostles  of  social  progress.  Harriet  Beecher 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where  her  father  was 
the  Congregational  pastor.  In  1832  he  became  president 
of  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  where  his  daughter  married 
Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe.  Mrs.  Stowe  published  there, 
in  1849,  a  little  book  called  the  "  Mayflower,  or  Sketches 
of  the  Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims."  Soon  after  this  her 
husband  was  called  to  a  chair  in  Bowdoin  College,  and 
there  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  one  of  the 
best-known  books  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  which  some 
half  a  million  copies  were  sold  and  thirty  translations 

iFouqu^  (Baron  La  Motte),  author  of  the  beautifully  fanciful  ro- 
mances "Undine"  and  ''Sintrain."  Tieck,  a  German  story  writer  of 
mildly  ghoulish  tendencies,  far  inferior  to  Hawthorne. 
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made.  Her  husband  was  afterward  called  to  Andpver, 
and  in  1864  the  family  moved  to  Hartford,  where  Mrs. 
Stowe  resided  till  her  death.  Her  other  books  are  "Dred,'* 
another  antislavery  story,  the  "  Minister's  Wooing,"  the 
"  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island,"  "  Agnes  of  Sorrento,"  "  Pink  and 
White  Tyranny,"  and  a  number  of  volumes  of  New  Eng- 
land sketches. 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  alone  would  give  Mrs.  Stowe 
rank,  not  less  for  the  extraordinary  influence  it  exerted 
than  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  antislavery  feeling  was 
slowly  gathering  force  from  the  Congressional  debates  of 
1850  and  from  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  were  indifferent  because 
they  had  no  realizing  sense  of  the  conditions  which  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  may  assume.  Many 
were  hostile  on  legal  grounds  to  any  agitation,  and  others 
because  the  intemperate  language  of  the  leading  abolition- 
ists and  their  attacks  on  organized  religion  aroused  alarm 
and  destroyed  sympathy.  The  concrete  picture  presented 
by  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel,  and  the  generous  and  sympathetic 
spirit  shown  toward  the  masters  (St.  Clair  and  Mrs. 
Shelby  are  the  most  attractive  persons  of  the  book),  and 
the  deeply  religious  tone,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  read- 
ers and  disarmed  opposition.  Again,  granting  a  slight 
element  of  melodrama,  the  book  is  one  of  great  power. 
The  episode  of  the  escape  of  Eliza  is  dramatic  in  the  best 
sense,  and  Topsy  is  a  creation  of  original  genius.  In  fact, 
all  the  characters  are  well  drawn  and  sharply  contrasted, 
and  although  the  construction  of  the  plot  is  not  of  the 
highest  order,  the  lumior  and  pathos  of  the  scenes  hold 
the  attention  now  as  well  as  they  did  at  first.  The  book 
rests  on  deep  instincts  of  humanity,  the  solid  foundations 
of  the  classics  in  all  languages,  and  not  on  admiration  for 
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literary  art.  It  has  heart  in  it,  and  is  far  from  being 
merely  an  appeal  to  a  temporary  feeling  of  hostility. 
"  Dred ''  is  perhaps  a  more  poetic  book,  but  the  appeal  is 
not  quite  so  universal.  The  "  Minister's  Wooing  "  is  also 
a  poetic  book,  idealizing  the  New  England  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century.  "  Oldtown  Folks  "  is  among  the  first 
of  the  sketches  of  rural  life  in  New  England,  a  field  that 
has  since  been  exploited  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Miss  Wil- 
kins,  and  Miss  Jewett  with  equal  keenness  of  sympathetic 
observation,  and,  in  the  last  cases  at  least,  by  more  refined 
and  delicate  literary  art ;  but  there  is  a  certain  raciness 
and  freshness  of  homely  humor  in  Sam  Lawson  that 
marks  the  pioneer  of  the  literary  field  and  gives  vitality 
to  the  first  figures  of  any  literary  type.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  at  her  best  when  writing  freely  and  spontane- 
ously, and  that  is  one  of  the  marks  of  literary  genius. 
Although  a  "novel  with  a  purpose,"  it  must  be  conceded 
that  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  stands  as  high  as  a  novel  as 
the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  does  as  a  romance. 

Whitman  was  born  in  Long  Island  of  combined  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  and 
the  boy  attended  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn 
Whitman,  till  he  was  thirteen.  He  learned  the  printer's 
1819-1892.  trade  and  found  employment  in  printing  houses 
and  newspaper  offices,  acting  as  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  for  a  year  when  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years 
old.  Afterward  he  set  out  on  a  leisurely  tour  over  the 
country,  working  at  his  trade  and  serving  for  some  twelve 
months  on  the  staff  of  a  New  Orleans  paper.  In  the 
spring  of  1855  he  sent  to  press  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  a 
book  of  verse  in  utter  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  versifi- 
cation.    In  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War  he  became 
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a  volunteer  nurse,  supporting  himself  mainly  by  writing 
for  the  New  York  Times^  and  ministering  sympathy  and 
aid  to  the  wounded  on  both  sides  in  a  way  that  sometimes 
interfered  with  the  regular  hospital  administration,  where 
the  "  overflowings  of  a  big,  manly  heart "  are  less  neces- 
sary than  judicious  surgical  science.  Out  of  this  grew 
"  Drum  Taps,"  which  he  says  is  not  a  book  of  battle- 
pieces  or  songs  of  triumph, 

"But  a  little  book  containing  night's  darkness  and  blood-dripping 
wounds, 
And  psalms  of  the  dead." 

He  was  appointed  to  an  unimportant  position  in  the 
Interior  Department  and,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of 
his  admirers,  was  dismissed  by  the  Secretary  on  account 
of  the  alleged  indecency  of  some  of  the  expressions  in 
''Leaves  of  Grass."  After  that  he  received  a  clerkship 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1873  he  had  a  slight 
stroke  of  paralysis  and  removed  to  Camden,  where  he 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life  in  very  straitened 
circumstances,  to  which  he  was  quite  indifferent,  or,  as 
his  admirers  would  say,  superior. 

Whitman  is  a  free  lance.  He  pays  so  little  attention 
to  form  that  even  the  question  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a 
poet  will  never  be  settled.  He  puts  human  speech  into  a 
new  utterance  unlike  anything  ever  heard  before,  with  no 
meter,  no  consecutiveness  of  thought,  but  merely  a  series 
of  detached  impressions  of  the  same  general  character. 
There  is  not  much  of  him,  but  what  there  is,  is  on  a  very 
large  scale.  He  has  no  art  and  no  skill,  but  he  has  broad, 
inchoate  conceptions  of  his  own.  The  leading  phenomena 
of  nature  he  sees  in  new  relations,  and  the  night,  the  stars, 
even  death  itself,  seem  more  solemn  and  real  than  ever 
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before  when  he  mentions  them  even  casually.  The  great 
toiling  democracy,  all  those  who  labor  with  their  hands, 
in  the  fields  or  at  their  trades,  especially  those  gathered 
in  great  cities,  he  sees  as  brothers,  "camerados,"  as  he 
calls  them,  and  his  heart  goes  out  to  them  with  the 
genuine  sympathy  of  a  working  mate.  But  the  thought 
element  in  civilization  and  all  that  is  owed  to  educated 
people  he  ignores  completely.  Of  the  democracy  of 
labor  Whitman  has  a  vision,  incomplete  and  confused, 
but  lit  with  imaginative  flashes,  occasionally,  so  that  he 
makes  us  see  it,  too.  But  though  he  was  in  direct  frater- 
nal touch  with  this  democratic  public,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  American  laboring  man  or  mechanic  ever  read 
a  page  of  his  books.  His  admirers  are  among  the  cul- 
tured and  thoughtful  critics  who  are  tired  of  the  endless 
affectations  of  modern  verse,  and  men  like  Emerson  and 
John  Burroughs  are  his  apostles  in  America,  and  Swin- 
burne and  Rossetti  in  England.  In  some  literary  circles  in 
England,  —  for  this  poet  has  met  with  more  admiration 
abroad  than  at  home,  —  appreciation  of  the  great  element 
in  Whitman  became  for  a  time  the  criterion  that  marks  the 
"  true  cosmic  soul "  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  ordinary 
herd  of  literary  Philistines  who  have  no  conception  of 
beauty  but  prettiness  and  polish.  On  the  other  hand, 
critics  whose  opinions  we  are  accustomed  to  regard, 
declare  that  Whitman's  verse  is  not  merely  formless, 
but  that  it  is  chaotic  and  incapable  of  making  a  consist- 
ent impression  of  any  kind.  Even  they,  however,  cannot 
deny  the  power  of  "  When  last  the  Lilacs  Bloomed  "  and 
the  "  Mocking  Bird  "  and  the  "  Man  of  War  Bird."  The 
only  poem  of  Whitman's  that  has  come  near  to  finding  a 
lodgment  in  popular  favor  is  "  O  Captain !  My  Captain  ! " 
his  lament   for  Lincoln,  in  which  for  once  the  ordinary 
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prosodical  laws  are  imperfectly  obeyed  by  the  great  poetic 
outlaw. 

O  Captain  I  My  Captain  1 

O  Captain  I    My  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done ; 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won  ; 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 
But,  O  heart  I  heart  I  heart  I 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 
Where  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain !    My  Captain  I  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells : 
Rise  up !  —  for  you  the  flag  is  flung -.-for  you  the  bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths  —  for  you  the  shores 

a-crowding ; 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning. 
Here  Captain !  dear  father  1 

This  arm  beneath  your  head  I 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  cold  and  still ; 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  nor  pulse  nor  will; 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won : 
Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells  1 

But  I  with  mournful  tread. 
Walk  the  deck  my  captain  lies 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Bayard  Taylor,  traveler,  journalist,  novelist,  and  poet, 
was   born   in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  of   Quaker 
stock  and  in  quite  humble  circumstances.     He 
Taylor,  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  before  he  was 

1825-1878.     twenty  published  a  volume  of  juvenile  verse 
called  "Ximena."     With  hardly  more  than  one  hundred 
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dollars  and  the  promise  of  slight  remuneration  for  letters 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tribune  he  went  to  Europe  and  visited 
on  foot  historical  scenes  then  fresh  and  unhackneyed. 
The  result  of  this  was  his  book  "Views  Afoot,"  a  delight- 
fully enthusiastic  and  unaffected  account  of  what  he  saw. 
Afterward  he  traveled  very  extensively  east  and  west  and 
published  a  number  of  "journals  of  travel."  He  became 
very  familiar  with  German  literature,  and  once  in  Berlin 
lectured  in  German  on  American  literature.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  a  writer  of  leaders  for  the  Tribune  and  an 
acceptable  lecturer.  He  wrote  four  novels,  of  which  two 
at  least,  "  Joseph  and  his  Friend  "  and  "  Hannah  Thurs- 
ton," are  more  than  the  mere  literary  man's  stories.  The 
amount  of  work  he  did  was  remarkable,  in  fact  too  great 
for  one  man,  and  his  ambition  to  make  a  reputation  as  a 
poet  was  largely  defeated  by  his  versatile  activity.  He 
made  the  best  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  in  our 
language  and  adhered  in  it  very  nearly  to  the  original 
meters.  He  produced  a  great  deal  of  poetry  of  which 
the  "  National  Ode,"  read  in  Independence  Square,  1876, 
reaches  almost  the  dignity  of  great  literature.  "  Prince 
Deucalion,"  and  the  drama,  the  "Masque  of  the  Gods," 
also  approach  the  same  standard,  which  it  seems  as  if  the 
author  might  have  attained  had  he  allowed  a  little  more 
time  for  ripening.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Ger- 
many, having  before  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  died  there  worn  out  by  ener- 
getic life.  He  published  eleven  volumes  of  travels,  four 
novels,  a  "  History  of  Germany,"  two  volumes  of  "  Critical 
Essays "  on  literary  subjects,  his  translation  of  "  Faust," 
and  thirteen  volumes  of  poems.  The  "  Song  of  the 
Camp  "  before  Sevastopol  is,  in  its  simplicity  and  unified 
effect,  worthy  of  Longfellow. 
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The  Song  of  the  Camp 

**  Give  us  a  song  I  "  the  soldiers  cried, 

The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 

Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff, 
Lay,  grim  and  threatening  under ; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.    A  guardsman  said, 
"  We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow  : 

Sing  while  we  may,  —  another  day 
W^ill  bring  enough  of  soitow/ 


ff 


They  lay  along  the  battery's  side. 

Below  the  smoking  cannon : 
Brave  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame ; 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory : 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 

But  all  sang  ^'  Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  Uie  song. 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong,  — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak ; 

But  as  the  song  grew  louder^ 
Something  upon  the  soldier*8  cheek 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset's  embers. 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 
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And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 
Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters, 

With  scream  of  shot  and  burst  of  shell, 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortars. 

And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 
For  a  singer  dumb  and  gory ; 

And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 
Who  sang  of  Anni6  Laurie. 

Sleep,  soldiers  I  still  in  honored  rest 
Your  truth  and  valor  wearing  : 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest,  — 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

The  Fool's  Prayer 

The  royal  feast  was  done  ;  the  king 
Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care, 

And  to  his  jester  cried :  "  Sir  Fool, 
Kneel  now,  and  make  for  us  a  prayer  I " 

The  jester  doffed  his  cap  and  bells. 
And  stood  the  mocking  court  before ; 

They  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 
Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore. 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  bent  his  knee 
Upon  the  monarch's  silken  stool ; 

His  pleading  voice  Arose :  "  O  Lord, 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  I 

"  No  pity.  Lord,  could  change  the  heart 
From  red  with  wrong  to  white  as  wool ; 

The  rod  must  heal  the  sin :  but  Lord, 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  I 

"  'Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
Of  truth  and  right,  O  Lord,  we  stay; 

'Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 
We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away. 
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"  These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire, 

Go  crushing  blossoms  without  end ; 
The  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrust 

Amoug  the  heart-stings  of  a  friend. 

"  The  ill-timed  truth  we  might  have  kept,  — 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stung? 

The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say,  — 
Who  knows  how  grandly  it  had  rung? 

"Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask, — 
The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse  them  all ; 

But  for  our  blunders,  — oh,  in  shame    , 
Before  the  eyes  of  heaven  we  fall. 

"  Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes ; 
'         Men  crown  the  knave,  and  scourge  the  tool 
That  did  his  will :  but  thou,  O  Lord, 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  I " 

The  room  was  hushed :  in  silence  rose 

The  king,  and  sought  his  garden  cool; 
And  walked  apart,  and  murmured  low, 

"  Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! " 

There  are  many  writers  of  verse  who  have  added  to  the 
slow-growing  "  Treasury  of  Song  "  whose  names  must  be 
other  Writ-  omitted.  Henry  Timrod,  Father  Tabb,  and 
era  of  Verse.  William  Gilmore  Simms  of  the  South,  have  all 
made  contributions  which  a  very  slight  extension  of  our 
scheme  would  allow  us  to  mention. 

The  volume  of  the  work  of  Edward  R.  Sill  is  not  large, 

but  possesses  some  of   the  rare  and  delicate  qualities  of 

fine  art.    He  was  born  at  Windsor,  Connecticut, 

Edvard 

Rowland  Sill,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  the  class 
1841-1887.  ^£  1861.  He  did  some  journalistic  work  in  New 
York  and  taught,  principally  in  California,  where,  from 
1874  to  1882,  he  was  professor  of  English  Literature  in 

Johnson's  lit. — 34 
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the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  returned 
to  the  East,  and  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  but  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  Three  small  volumes  contain  his  verse, 
which  is  marked  by  the  spirituality  and  idealism  of  the  true 
poet  and  comes  direct  from  the  heart.  He  was  called  away 
in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  and  "  left  his  tale  half  told." 

Boker  was  a  Philadelphian  and  was  graduated  from 

Princeton  in  1842.     Possessed   of  an  ample  fortune,  he 

„        followed  authorship  and  scholarship  from  choice 

Oeorge  H.  r  r 

Boker,  and  not  from  necessity.     He  wrote  a  number 

1823-1890.  q£  romantic  plays,  which  are  more  than  closet 
dramas,  and  several  of  them,  notably  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  have  met  with  deserved  success  on  the  stage. 
His  ballads  and  songs  have  considerable  lyrical  vigor. 
All  of  Mr.  Boker's  work  is  scholarly,  finished,  and  literary. 
The  ''Black  Regiment,"  "On  Board  the  Cumberland,"  a 
"  Ballad  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  and  the  "  Sword  Bearer," 
among  others,  are  strong,  manly,  patriotic  verse.  His 
sonnets  are  polished  and,  next  to  Mr.  Longfellow's,  were 
the  best  of  their  day,  but  his  war-songs  are  his  real  title 
to  remembrance.  Mr.  Boker  was  Minister  to  Turkey 
from  1871  to  1875,  and  Minister  to  Russia  from  1875  to 
1891,  and  represented  our  country  very  worthily.  Indeed, 
the  success  of  literary  Americans  as  diplomatists  has  been 
very  marked  from  Irving  to  Lowell.  Among  them,  as 
will  be  remembered,  are  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  Andrew  White. 

As  his  name  indicates,  Lanier  was  of  Huguenot  descent, 
and  it  is  worth  noticing  in  how  many  instances  a  strain 
of  the  blood  of  the  French  Puritans  has  been  accompanied 
with  refined  artistic  sensibility.     He  was  born  in  Macon, 
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Georgia,  and  educated  at  Oglethorpe  College.     Before  he 
was  of  age  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  though  not  of  firm  physique  he  served 
Lanier,  four  years.     After  several  experimental  occu- 

1842-1881*  pations  he  devoted  himself  to  music  and  liter- 
ature, earning  his  living  at  first  by  playing  the  flute  in 
an  orchestra  in  Baltimore.  He  published  some  verse, 
recognized  as  possessing  rare  qualities,  and  in  1873  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  published  two  prose  volumes  which  show 
his  originality  and  breadth  of  philosophical  insight, —  the 
"  Science  of  English  Verse  "  and  the  "  English  Novel,"  and 
a  few  poems.  His  death  nullified  the  promise  and  pledge 
of  a  true  poetic  soul. 

Lanier's  poems  are  characterized  by  a  certain  fullness 
of  life,  musical  tone,  energetic  love  for  the  beautiful,  and 
warmth  of  feeling,  which,  whether  or  no  the  gift  of  the 
South  to  her  favored  sons,  is  wanting  thus  far  in  Northern 
singers  of  the  United  States.  The  "  Crystal "  is  morality 
exalted  beyond  didacticism  to  the  region  where  art  and 
ethics  meet;  the  "Hymns  of  the  Marshes"  are  nature- 
worship  with  a  ritual  more  lofty  and  musical  than  that  of . 
Wordsworth,  and  the  "  Symphony "  is  a  poem  which  no 
one  can  study  without  receiving  spiritual  uplift  even  if  it 
is  hard  to  understand  the  allegory.  If  we  except  Milton, 
of  whose  real  musical  powers  we  really  know  nothing, 
Lanier  is  the  only  poet  who  was  in  any  deep  sense  a  musi- 
cian and  a  musical  artist,  as  Rossetti  is  the  only  poet  who 
was  also  a  painter.  When  we  remember  what  he  accom- 
plished in  the  fifteen  years  after  the  war  in  spite  of  poverty 
and  ill  health,  we  are  impressed  with  the  creative  energy 
and  vitality  of  the  real  artistic  temperament,  and  although 
we  never  saw  him,  we  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss. 
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George  William  Curtis  was  born  in  Providence,  but  his 

home  from  early  boyhood  was  in  New  York,  where  his 

education  was  received  principally  from  private 

Wil^         tutors.     When   a  lad   of  eighteen  he   spent  a 

Curtis,  year  as  a  pupil  in  the  Brook  Farm  community, 

1824-1892.       ^  .1.1  j.i. 

an  experience  which  seemed  to  be  in  many  cases 
equivalent  to  a  literary  apprenticeship.  He  passed  four 
years  in  Europe,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  took  up 
the  work  of  a  writer.  Two  volumes  of  notes  of  travel, 
the  "Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji"  and  the  "Howadji  in 
Syria,"  were  his  first  introduction  to  the  public.  The 
"  Potiphar  Papers,"  a  pungent  social  satire,  and  "  Prue 
and  I,"  a  series  of  delightful,  familiar  essays,  were  con- 
tributed to  the  old  Putnam'' 8  Magazine.  He  became  the 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  and  contributed  the  "Easy 
Chair  "  for  many  years  to  Harper's  Magazine,  His  work 
in  both  cases  was  of  a  high  order,  witty,  scholarly,  genial, 
and  urbane.  For  thirty  odd  years,  his  "Easy  Chair" 
papers  were  continued  and  they  constitute  a  remarkable 
body  of  literature.  The  subjects  are  the  current  topics  of 
the  time,  political,  social,  and  literary,  all  treated  with  a 
kindly  humor  at  once  incisive  and  elegant. 

Curtis  was  also  a  lyceum  lecturer,  or  peripatetic  pro- 
fessor of  literature  and  social  philosophy,  very  acceptable 
to  his  audiences.  His  greatest  service  to  his  country  was 
the  lifelong  fight  he  carried  on  against  the  destructive 
forces  that  cojitinually  attempt  to  betray  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  under  the  banner  of  party  allegiance  and  the  sys- 
tem of  selling  offices.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  in  the 
war  of  the  people  against  the  spoilsmen,  and  was  honored 
with  the  hearty  dislike  of  the  political  corruptionists,  who 
possess  a  singular  instinct  in  detecting  their  really  danger- 
ous enemies.     He  carried  the  standard  of  American  citi- 
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zenship  and  defended  it  through  years  of  unbought  service. 
This,  though  not  showy  work,  was  of  great  value,  and 
dignified  scholarship  by  connecting  it  with  the  highest 
utilities,  and  in  consequence  his  rank  as  a  public  man  —  a 
politician  in  the  true  sense  —  is  even  higher  than  his  rank 
in  pure  literature. 

Theodore  Winthrop  was  born  in  New  Haven,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1848.  He  traveled  abroad, 
and  in  the  West  at  a  time  when  California  and 
Woohey  Oregon  were  new.  In  1855  he  studied  law 
Winthrop,  and  settled  in  New  York,  but  devoted  much 
time  to  literature.  He  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  his  criticism  on  Church's  "  Heart  of 
the  Andes"  was  very  much  in  Ruskin's  manner.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Winthrop  entered  the  ranks 
with  great  ardor.  He  went  to  Washington  with  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  and  contributed  two 
very  brilliant  articles  on  his  experience  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  He  was  made  military  secretary  to  General 
Butler,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Big  Bethel  on  the  10th  of  June,  1861.  All  of 
his  books  were  published  after  his  death. 

Although  Winthrop  is  "an  inheritor  of  unfulfilled 
renown,"  his  books,  "Cecil  Dreeme,"  "John  BfWit^^S 


"  Edwin  Brothertoft,"  prove  that  he  had  the  makings  of 
a  novelist  in  him.  His  industry  was  very  great,  and  had 
he  lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  given  us  a  lifelike 
and  able  account  of  that  part  of  the  war  he  saw.  He  had 
just  found  his  vocation  when  he  died,  and  we  have  to 
chronicle  a  loss  of  possibilities  rather  than  definite  accom- 
plishment. 
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The  Historians 

Many  Americans  have  distinguished  themselves  in  writ- 
ing history.  Those  we  mention  possessed  literary  skill, 
industry  in  searching  out  and  comparing  authorities,  and 
the  impartiality  of  mind  which  judges  fairly  between  con- 
flicting statements  and  discerns  the  reality  vividly. 

Prescott  was  born  in   Hawthorne's   town,  Salem,  but 

passed  his  life  in  Boston.     He  was  graduated  with  the 

«,.,,.  ^.  ^^  class  of  1810  from  Harvard.  Durinsf  his  col- 
William  Hick-  . ,         .        . 

ling  Presoott,  lege  course  an  accident  impaired  his  eyesight 
1796-1859.  gQ  seriously  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  most 
of  his  time  in  a  darkened  room  and  use  in  writing 
the  frame,  or  "  noctograph,"  sometimes  used  by  the 
blind.  Fortunately  his  means  were  ample,  and  he  was 
able  to  employ  readers  and  copyists  and  to  take  the  risk 
of  publishing  his  first  work,  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
on  his  own  account.  The  success  of  this  book  was  very 
great,  and  Prescott's  industry  and  resolution  enabled  him 
to  finish  the  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico"  in 
1843  and  the  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  "  in  1847. 
His  chief  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,"  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Prescott  is  chiefly  a  chronicler  or  narrator,  and  delights 
in  historical  descriptions.  Modern  scholarship,  especially 
in  the  department  of  archaeology,  has  shown  that  the 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans  were  different  from  the  picture 
of  them  presented  in  the  writings  of  the  Spanish  historians 
who  were  Prescott's  authority,  but  he  obtained  the  best 
evidence  of  the  day,  and  used  it  conscientiously  and  made 
an  eminently  readable  and  even  brilliant  story  of  two  of 
the  great  Spanish  tragedies  on  this  hemisphere. 
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George  Bancroft  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
in  1800.  He  went  to  school  at  Exeter  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1817.  He  then  went  to  Gottingen, 
Bancroft,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  and  received 
1800-1891.  ^t^^  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1820.  He  studied  for 
two  years  longer  at  Heidelberg,  and  on  his  return  was 
appointed  tutor  at  Harvard.  In  1834  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  which 
was  received  with  great  favor.  In  1835  he  removed  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  finished  the  second 
volume  of  his  great  work.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Van  Buren  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston. 
He  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Polk. 
The  establishment  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
was  owing  to  his  intelligent  and  public-spirited  efforts, 
and  he  was  influential  in  strengthening  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington.  From  1846  to  1849  he  was 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  1867  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Russia,  and  in  1868  he  was  accredited  Min- 
ister to  the  K^orth  German  Confederation,  and  in  1871 
to  the  German  Empire.  He  was  recalled  at  his  own 
request  in  1874.  The  volumes  of  his  history  appeared 
at  intervals,  the  tenth  and  last  in  1874.  It  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  "  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  published  in  two  vol- 
umes in  1882.  Mr.  Bancroft*s  abilities  as  a  diplomatist 
were  of  a  high  order  and  his  services  were  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  country.  As  our  first  historian  he  must 
continue  to  rank  high,  though  the  standpoint  from 
which  history  is  regarded  in  our  time  is  different  from 
that  of  his  day.  His  work  is  planned  on  a  broad  scale, 
and  he  was  unwearied  and  conscientious  in  collecting 
material.     Th^  history  ends  with  the  adoption  of  theCoa* 
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stitution,  and  the  main  part  is  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  (1748  to  1782),  and  subsequent  writers 
must  always  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  him. 
The  style  is  dignified  and,  though  rather  heavy  in  the 
early  editions,  is  clear  and  flawing,  especially  in  the  last 
revision  (1884-1885).  His  spirit  was  eminently  judicial 
and  fair,  and  his  love  for  his  country  was  based  on  broad 
and  philosophical  views.  His  conception  of  the  character 
of  Washington  is  just,  and  not  tinctured  by  the  vice  of 
hero-worship.  Modern  students  cannot  afford  to  disre- 
gard Bancroft's  History,  though  modern  research  has  in 
some  cases  set  facts  in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which 
he  regarded  them. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  was  born  in  Boston,  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1831,  in  the  same  class  with 
^  ^  ^  ,^        Wendell  Phillips.     He  studied  for  two  years  in 

J  onn  Lotniop 

Motley,  Germany,  and  there  became  intimate  with  Count 

1814-1877.  Bismarck,  his  fellow  student  at  Gottingen  and 
Berlin.  Returning  home,  he  studied  law,  but,  as  he  was 
possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  drifted  into  literature 
and  wrote  two  novels  of  no  very  great  merit.  Becoming 
interested  in  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Spain,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  history  seriously.  After  three  or 
four  years  of  preparatory  work  he  was  convinced  that  to 
do  the  subject  justice  it  was  necessary  to  read  and  digest 
the  original  documents.  He  accordingly  went  to  the 
Netherlands  and  spent  several  years  in  labor  at  his  absorb- 
ing task,  the  result  of  which  was  his  three  volumes  on  the 
"Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  After  a  brief  visit  to 
America  he  returned  to  Europe  and  began  the  "  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands."  He  was  appointed  Minister 
to  Vienna  by  President  Lincoln,  but  resigned,  because  he 
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imagined  that  he  was  unjustly  criticised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  afterward  made  Minister  to  England, 
and  recalled  after  a  year,  owing  to  some  political  compli- 
cations which  were  more  creditable  to  him  than  to  the 
higher  authorities. 

Motley's  ''  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic "  is  a  very 
striking  narrative  of  an  intensely  interesting  historical 
episode.  William  of  Orange  is  the  hero  of  an  epic 
struggle,  and  the  book  is  full  of  movement  and  vigor,  and 
alive  with  a  generous  ardor  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Motley's  histories  are  really  literature  and  have  permanent 
value.  The  reader  will  notice  suggestions  of  the  style  of 
Macaulay  and  of  Carlyle,  but  Motley's  books  have  their 
own  qualities  as  works  of  art  which  give  their  author 
rank  with  tlie  great  historians. 

The  third  of  the  Boston  historians  took  for  a  subject 

material  nearer  at  hand  than  his  compeers  bad,  and  worked 

it  into  no  less  picturesque  narratives  than  theirs. 

Francis  , 

Parkman,  Francis  Parkmau  was  born  in  Boston,  and  in 
1823-1893.     1340  p^ggg^  f  j.()ni  Chauncey  Hall  School  to  Har- 

vard.  He  decided  on  his  life  work  at  an  early  period,  and 
it  was  to  relate  the  story  of  the  French  settlement  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  French  and  English  contest  for  su- 
premacy in  North  America.  He,  too,  was  from  one  of  the 
old  Boston  families  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  but 
like  Prescott  and  Motley,  "  lived  laborious  days  "  in  accu- 
mulating material  and  preparing  his  books.  First,  he 
studied  law  that  he  might  the  better  comprehend  the 
rights  of  the  parties  to  the  struggle,  then  he  spent  some 
time  among  the  Indians  of  Dakota  that  he  might  gain 
a  "realizing  sense"  of  the  nature  of  the  red  man.  The 
fruit  of  this  experience  was  tb^  '^Oregon  Trail,"  but  hie 
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health  was  permanently  impaired  by  the  exposure  and 
hardships  he  was  forced  to  undergo.  He  showed  wonder- 
ful resolution  in  carrying  out  his  self-imposed  task  when 
suffering  from  incessant  ill  health,  and  eyesight  so  defec- 
tive that  he  could  work  for  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  time.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles  he  completed  the  bril- 
liant series  :  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  the  "  Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  New  World,"  the  "Jesuits  in  North 
America,"  and  five  other  books,  ending  with  "  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe."  The  picturesqueness  of  the  subject  is 
equaled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  style  and  the  vividness 
of  the  descriptions. 

James  Parton,  though  born  in  England,  was  an  American 
citizen,  as  he  came  to  New  York  when  he  was  but  five  years 
James  Parton  ^^^*  ^^  followed  the  profession  of  journalism, 
1822-1891.  and  his  biographies  of  Horace  Greeley,  Aaron 
Burr,  and  Andrew  Jackson  are  excellent  productions  of 
their  class.  His  Life  of  Voltaire  is  a  work  of  more  re- 
search and  scholarship,  and  is  the  best  life  of  the  man  in 
English,  except,  perhaps,  John  Morley's,  the  others  being 
more  or  less  philosophical  memoirs  of  the  French  writer. 
Though  Parton  is  in  some  respects  a  hack  writer,  his 
merits,  especially  in  grasp  of  history  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  his  subjects  and  in  power  of  making 
an  interesting  narrative,  are  so  far  beyond  those  of  the 
ordinary  biographer  that  he  deserves  a  place  in  a  review 
of  American  authors. 

Chabagtebistios  of  Ambbioan  Litebatubb 

Although  the  United  States  is  a  nation  in  the  fullest 
sense,  American  literature  is  distinctly  a  branch  of  English 
literature,  unless  we  take  the  term  '^  English  "  in  a  very  nai:-* 
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row  meaning.  Books  of  English  literature  and  of  Ameri- 
can literature  are  not  only  written  in  the  same  language, 
^  ,   .    ,.      but  they  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  same 

Aelationsnip 

to  English  springs.  The  moral  and  aesthetic  standards 
Literature.  .^j,q  substantially  the  same,  for  we  have  written 
no  nev/  Bible  in  this  country  nor  have  we  struck  out  a 
national  music.  Consequently,  there  has  always  been  a 
free  interchange  of  ideas  between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, in  which  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  we  have 
received  much  more  than  we  have  given.  Ruskin  and 
Carlyle  have  been  read  as  widely  and  have  had  as  large 
an  influence  here  as  they  have  had  in  their  own  country. 
Tennyson  and  Browning  wrote  for  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  there  are  few  educated  men  of  jniddle  age  in 
the  United  States  whose  views  of  life  were  not  partly 
molded  by  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Emerson  and  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne  were  appreciated  in  England  hardly 
less  than  they  were  here.  The  sacred  lyrics  sung  in  our 
churches  were  written  by  Englishmen  and  Americans  alike, 
and  we  rarely  think  of  the  nationality  of  the  authors. 
Toplady  and  Cowper  and  Wesley  and  Newman  are  as 
germane  to  us  as  are  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg. 

This  substantial  parallelism  of  aim  is  consistent  with 
individual  differences  of  manner.  Literature  is  so  deli- 
cate an  exponent  of  national  character  that  if  we  have 
any  national  characteristics,  they  must  be  reflected  in  our 
literature,  and  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  original 
stock*  There  are  many  points  of  difference  between 
America  and  England  hardly  less  controlling,  though 
less  radical,  than  the  points  of  resemblance.  The  climate 
is  very  different,  and  though  they  who  cross  the  sea  are 
said  to  change  their  sky,  not  their  dispositions,  the  sky 
will  have  an  effect  on  themiiid  after  one  or  two  geners^-* 
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tions.  The  sharp  cojitrasts  of  the  seasons  renders  a 
leisurely,  rural  life  impossible.  We  cannot  talk  about 
the  lark  or  the  nightingale  as  Shelley  and  Keats  do,  how- 
ever well  we  may  understand  them,  for  those  birds  are 
to  us  simply  poetical  symbols  and  not  real  birds.  No 
matter  how  much  we  may  love  the  story  of  old  England 
and  how  much  pride  we  may  feel  in  it,  we  cannot  realize 
the  intimate  connection  with  England's  past  which  presses 
on  every  Englishman  of  imaginative  temperament  from 
his  boyhood.  To  him  historic  battlefields,  old  buildings, 
the  seats  of  ancient  families,  local  tradition  of  centuries, 
and  history  back  of  tradition,  suggest  notions  that  come 
to  us  through  books.  We  can  get  only  at  second-hand 
the  associations  which  are  his  birthright,  and  although 
ours  may  be  more  vivid,  they  can  never  be  a  part  of  the 
intimate  nature  as  his  are.  We  are  thus  cut  off  from  a 
personal  contact  with  a  vast  mass  of  literary  material,  the 
full,  rich  life  of  old  England  and  Scotland.  The  fact 
that  we  are  comparatively  young  and  that  our  past  is  all 
subsequent  to  the  invention  of  printing,  restricts  the  field 
of  the  national  imagination.  Much  as  we  love  the  story 
of  England  it  seems  as  impossible  to  borrow  national  ex- 
perience as  it  is  to  borrow  individual  experience. 

Another  thing  that  gives  our  American  literature  a 
character  different  from  that   of    the  ancient  stock  is 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  original  settlers  in 
Oharaoter-      America  —  at   least    those    in    New  England, 
i»tioi.  which,   thus    far,   has   produced   most   of  our 

modest  classics  —  were  from  that  part  of  the  English 
people  marked  more  by  susceptibility  to  moral  than  to 
eesthetio  emotion.  The  Puritan  brought  over,  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind,  the   outlines  of  a  logical  system  of 
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theology  and  a  rigid  social  philosophy.  In  his  system 
the  idea  of  sin  was  the  great  controlling  element,  and  his 
imaginative  conceptions  tended  to  embodiments  of  the 
principle  of  evil  in  the  devil  and  his  imps,  with  the  gloomy 
background  of  hell  as  the  abode  to  which  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  human  race  were  irrevocably  destined.  A 
beautiful  angel  like  Raphael  or  Michael  never  appeared 
in  the  imagination  of  our  Puritan  forefathers,  and  if  he 
had,  they  would  have  considered  him  bad  because  he  was 
beautiful. 

There  were  plenty  of  brave  hearts  and  keen  intellects 
among  the  Puritans  and  their  immediate  descendants,  but 
intelligence  alone  does  not  produce.  Thus  the  early  Puri- 
tans, though  they  set  up  a  printing  press  and  established 
a  college  soon  after  they  settled  in  Massachusetts,  were 
not  literary  themselves  nor  the  cause  of  literature  in 
others.  They  make  a  dull  and  dispiriting  background, 
and  Hawthorne  is  about  the  only  writer  who  has  been  able 
to  utilize  their  society  as  literary  material.  The  French 
settlements  in  Canada  are  fuller  of  picturesqueness  and 
present  to  the  artist  a  more  interesting  phase  of  life. 

Our  early  literature  is  marked  by  intelligence  and 
morality,  but  literature  is  at  its  highest  when  it  is  the 
voice  of  passion,  and  passion  —  in  the  sense  of  high- 
wrought  emotion  —  cannot  be  called  out  by  a  narrow  creed 
that  rests  its  claims  on  logic.  At  the  same  time,  intelli- 
gence and  morality  are  the  sure  basis  on  which  society 
may  build  an  ideal  of  righteous  manhood,  in  which  when 
the  imaginative  flower  does  bloom,  it  will  have  a  peculiar 
purity  and  fragrance.  It  might  be  added  that  in  early 
American  society  the  adjuncts  and  accessories  of  life  were 
too  simple  and  there  was  too  much  hard,  practical  work 
to  be  done,  to  allow  the  beautiful  and  variedly  interesting 
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in  life  room  for  development.  By  reason  of  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  our  literary  material,  American  litera- 
ture presents  characteristic  differences  from  the  parallel 
development  in  the  mother  country,  but  differences  based 
upon  still  more  characteristic  resemblances. 

The  first  truly  American  literature,  that  written  by  the 
Boston  group  from  1830  to  1875,  owed  its  inspiration  in  a 
The  great  measure  to  the  Unitarian  ^loveinent  in 

Unitarian  eastern  Massachusetts.  A  revolt  against  the 
Movement,  formalism  of  the  Puritan  creed,  based  on  a  per- 
ception of  the  justice  and  love  wrought  into  the  frame  of 
things,  gave  writers  the  life  and  vigor  which  comes  from  a 
sense  of  emancipation.  The  world  seen  under  a  new  aspect 
disclosed  new  beauties.  The  old  belief  in  spiritual  things 
was  not  weakened,  but  rendered  more  real  and  vivid  as 
it  became  more  reasonable  and  humane.  The  theological 
conflict  was  keen  and  bitter  and  exercised  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  community  in  a  way 
calculated  to  make  them  productive.  Even  those  who 
were  not  directly  concerned  in  the  struggle  were  aroused 
and  excited  by  it.     Added  to  this  the  anti- 

avery,  slavery  agitation  worked  powerfully  on  the 
emotional  natures  of  many  men  and  women,  creating  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  the  reception  of  literary  produc- 
tion as  well  as  raising  questions  fit  for  literary  treatment. 
It  is  true  that  an  artist  like  Hawthorne  must  create  beau- 
tiful things,  and  an  exceptional  genius  like  Poe  must 
embody  his  wild  and  visionary  world  without  much  refer- 
ence to  great  public  questions,  but  American  writers  like 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Holmes  all 
felt  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  excitement  of  an  era  of 
conflict  of  ideas  and  were  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
soldiers  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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In  the  latter  half  of  our  century  the  growth  of  the 
exact  scientific  spirit  has  not  proved  entirely  favorable  to 
The  Scien-  ^^e  imaginative  interpretation  of  life  which  is 
tific  Spirit,  the  function  of  the  highest  literature.  This 
spirit  is  all-pervasive.  It  aims  at  truth  divested  of  orna- 
ment or  exaggeration,  its  domain  is  restricted  to  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  senses.  There  is  no  reason  Avhy 
great  works  of  literary  art  should  not  be  produced  under 
the  influence  of  this  spirit,  but  as  yet  they  have  not 
appeared.  Human  society  is  as  interesting  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  its  phenomena  are  studied 
with  a  passionate  interest.  The  volume  of  good,  honest 
literary  work  is  very  large,  but  none  of  it  has  the  authority 
of  great  literature.  Our  energy  is  still  largely  absorbed 
in  material  interests,  and  perhaps  must  be  for  some  time 
longer.     There  are  centuries  to  come. 

We  close  without  referring  to  the  many  excellent  and 
active  living  authors.  The  art  of  the  short  story  or  sketch 
Li^-  has   been   brought   to   great  perfection  in  our 

Authors.  country  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  mag- 
azines. Verse  is  written  with  great  finish  and  correct- 
ness, but  it  is  addressed  more  to  other  verse  writers  than 
to  the  public  at  large.  In  the  history  of  literature  it 
frequently  happens  that  for  a  certain  time  poetry  has 
become  over-refined  and  self-conscious  in  manner  and 
restricted  to  professional  writers,  and  afterward  under 
natural  causes  assumed  new  life  and  developed  in  new 
forms.  There  is  no  cause  for  discouragement  in  the  fact 
that  at  present  no  great  genius  dominates  verse  writing 
either  in  our  country  or  in  England,  for  the  phenomenon 
of  a  period  of  academic  correctness  has  been  witnessed 
before.     It  is  certain  that  a  larger  and  more  appreciative 
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audience  is  waiting  for  the  poet  now  than  he  could  have 
found  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  writing 
of  history  is  followed  with  industry,  conscientiousness, 
broader  impartiality,  a  fuller  understanding  of  great  his- 
toric movements,  and  a  more  intelligent  desire  to  realize 
the  past  than  ever  before.  In  America  our  national  self- 
respect  has  strengthened  and  deepened  since  1850.  We 
have  got  past  the  stage  of  vulgar  pride  in  mere  bigness 
and  material  progress,  and  perceive  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  democratic  development  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  combat- 
ing the  hostile  elements  which  degrade  the  profession  of 
politics  below  the  dishonest  manipulating  of  the  stock- 
market.  The  art  of  finished  expression  may  flourish  under 
an  imperial  decadence  of  the  nation,  but  American  civiliz- 
ation is  an  outcome  of  true  humanity  and  has  at  its  basis 
a  profoundly  ethical  element,  however  much  obscured  by 
the  passing  clouds  of  evil  circumstance.  If  the  American 
democracy  continues  to  grow  out  of  its  original  crudeness 
and  realizes  more  and  more  the  conceptions  of  justice  and 
honorable  citizenship  in  which  it  was  founded,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  writers  will  express  its  vague  aspira- 
tions and  celebrate  the  worthy  deeds  of  its  sons  and  sing 
its  songs  of  exultation  and  embody  its  life  and  thought 
with  the  force  and  dignity  which  mark  true  literature. 

QUESTIONS 

Compare  Lowell's  " Comraeraoration  Ode"  and  Tennyson's  **Ode 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

Trace  the  meter  of  the  "  Day  of  Doom  "  in  English  ballads,  inclad- 
ing  Chaucer's  "Sir  Thopas." 

Compare  Charles  Lamb  with  Holmes  in  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table,"  having  reference  to  American  qualities  in  the  latter. 


•••*. 
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Distinguish  the  character  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  as  shown  in  Bradford's  "  History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation  "  and  in  Winthrop's  "  History  of  New  England." 

Comment  on  Dwight's  **  Greenfield  Hill "  and  show  the  influence 
of  Goldsmith. 

Comment  on  the  lyrical  gift  of  Philip  Freneau. 

Show  that  the  writers  of  the  second  generation  were  inferior  to  the 
original  settlers,  and  account  for  the  fact. 

Compare  the  allegorical  element  in  Poe*s  and  in  Hawthorne's  tales. 

Compare  Emerson's  "  English  Traits  "  and  Hawthorne's  "  Our  Old 
Home,"  in  regard  to  keenness  of  observation  and  philosophical  insight. 

Compare  Longfellow's  hexameters  with  those  of  Charles  Kingsley 
in  "  Andromeda." 
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*'  Cowper's  Grave  "  (poem),  284. 
Crabbe,  George,  296. 
Curtis,  George  William,  582. 
Cuthbert,  extract,  25. 
Cynewulf,  24. 
Cymri,  17. 

D. 

"DaUyComant,"250. 

D'Arblay,  Madame,  308. 

Darwin,  Charles,  4()7. 

•'  Day  of  Doom,"  extract,  489. 

=*Dead  Pan,"  extract,  896. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  456 

Defoe,  Daniel,  269. 

Dekker,  Thomas,  song,  184. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas,  851. 

Descriptions  of  dawn  by  Shakespeare,  159. 

Descriptions  of  storms  by  Shakespeare,  161. 

Dickens,  Charles,  411. 

style  and  work,  411. 
Discussion,  political,  in  America,  456. 
Division  of  periods,  13. 
'*  Ductor  Dubltantium,"  218. 
"  Don  Juan,"  extract,  880. 
Doubtful  plays,  154. 
Drake,  Joseph  Rodman,  465 
Drama,  rise  of  the,  128. 
Drama,  the  Elizabethan,  180. 
'•  Drapier's  Letters,"  266. 
Drayton,  "  Ballad  of  Aglncoort,"  186. 
Dryden,  John,  228. 

extract,  282. 

prose,  281. 
"Duchess  of  Malfl,"  176. 
"  Duncan  Gray,"  800. 
Dwlght,  Timothy,  451. 


E. 

Early  tragedies,  181. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  442. 

extract  from  sermon,  444. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  (birth-ye&r)  409. 
Eighteenth  century,  character  of,  810. 
Elements  of  English  nation,  17. 
Eliot,  George,  416. 
Elizabethan  age,  spirit  of,  149. 
Elizabethan  drama,  180. 
Elizabethan  literature,  charactw  of^  188. 
Elizabethan  lyrics,  182. 
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Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  490. 

extracts,  494. 
Emigration  to  America,  impulses  to,  428. 
End-stopt  verse,  228. 
English  nation,  elements  of,  VC 
English  tongue,  transition  of,  82. 
"  English  Worthies,"  extract,  216. 
Erasmus,  75. 
Etheredge,  285. 
Euphuism,  109. 

Evans,  Marian  (Geo.  Eliot),  416. 
**  Every  Man  In  His  Humor/'  extract,  171. 
Extracts  —  Addison,  258. 

Arnold,  881. 

Bacon,  120. 

Barbour's  "  Bruce,"  84. 

"Bay  Psalm  Book,"  488. 

Beaumont,  175. 

Beowulf,  22. 

Bradford's  "  History,"  484. 

Bradstreet,  442. 

Browne,  221. 

Browning,  386. 

Browning,  Mrs.,  896. 

Bryant,  468. 

Bunyan,  241. 

Burke,  286. 

Butler,  288. 

Byron,  829. 

Campbell,  855. 

Chapman,  149. 

Chaucer,  56. 

Coleridge,  824. 

ColUns,  284. 
'Day  of  Doom,"  489. 

Dekker,  184. 

Drayton,  139, 185. 

Dryden,  280. 

Dwight,  451. 

Edwards,  444. 

Emerson,  492. 

'♦Flnnesburg  Fight,"  22. 

Franklin,  448. 

Goldsmith,  282. 

Greene,  182. 

Herbert,  181. 

Herrick,  179. 

Holmes,  508. 

Howard,  Henry,  91,  94. 

Jonson,  148, 170, 174. 

Keats,  846. 

Langland,  61. 

Layamon,  87. 

Lodge,  lfi». 

Longfellow,  474. 

Lovelace,  196. 

LoweU,  487,  501,  512,  514,  519. 


Malory,  77,  80. 

Mandeville,  67. 

Marlowe,  94, 114,  185, 186, 188. 

Marvel,  201. 

Meres,  144. 

Milton,  214. 

Miracle  Plays,  124,  126. 

More,  76. 

Poe,  488. 

Pope,  260,  261. 

Raleigh,  114. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  89. 

RoBsetti,  401. 

Rowe,  146. 

Sackville,  98. 

Saint  Cuthbert,  25. 

Shakespeare,  95, 169, 168,  288. 

SbeUey,  886. 

Sidney,  111. 

Spenser,  108. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  91,98. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  524. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  219. 

Tennyson,  892. 

TickeU,  255. 

Trumbull,  448. 

Waller,  199. 

Whitman,  522. 

Whittler,  476. 

Wilson,  106. 

Wordsworth,  820. 

Wyatt,  92. 

WyckUf,  65. 

F. 

"  Fable  for  Critics,"  465, 476, 487, 612, 614, 619. 

extracts,  467-480. 
"  Faerie  Queone,"  101. 
*'  Faustus,"  extract,  94. 
"  Federalist,"  455. 
"  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  181. 
Fielding,  Henry,  805. 
"  Finnesburg  Fight,"  22. 
First  English  period,  oharacteristios,  84. 

history,  44. 
Fitzgerald,  Edward,  405. 
Fletcher,  John,  172. 
"  Flood,"  miracle  play  of,  126. 
Folios,  Shakespearean,  152. 
"  Fool's  Prayer,"  528. 
Ford,  John,  177. 
Form  of  literature,  new,  815. 
"  Four  P's,"  181. 

Foxe's  "  Actes  of  the  Martyres,"  8S1. 
Franklin,  445. 

autobiography,  448. 
"  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  448. 
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••  Freeholder,"  258. 
French  Inflaence  on  Anglo-Saxons,  81. 
Froude,  James  Anthony,  876. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  215. 

on  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  216. 
Fanctions  of  poetic  form,  9. 
Fature  of  American  literature,  513,  514. 


G. 


"Garden  of  Cyrus,"  220. 

Qay,  John,  267. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  85. 

Georgian  novelists,  804. 

Georgian  period,  literature  of,  810. 

historical  sketch,  274. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  2SS. 

extract  on  *'Tom  Jones,**  805. 
Gloucester,  Robert  of,  39. 
Goethe,  criticism  on  "  Don  Juan,"  828. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  280. 

extract,  282. 
"Go  Lovely  Rose,"  199. 
"Gorboduc,"97,  181.      • 
Gower,  John,  59. 
Gray,  Thomas,  290. 
Greene,  Robert,  song,  182. 
"  Guardian,"  252. 
"  GulUver's  Travels,"  265. 

H. 

Halleck,  FltzGreene, 466. 
"  Haunted  Palace,"  485. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  516. 
Hazlltt,  William,  849. 
Henry  VIII.,  extract,  95. 
Henry  the  Minstrel,  88. 
Herbert,  George,  180. 

song,  181. 
Herrick,  Robert,  178. 

songs,  179. 
Hey  wood's  interludes,  181. 
"  Historia  Britonum,"  85. 
Historians,  American,  584. 
Historical  plays,  182. 

Historical  sketch,  colonial  period,  American, 
427. 

Anglo-Saxon  period,  15. 

First  English  period,  44. 

Georgian  period,  274. 

National  period,  American,  460. 

Norman-French  period,  29. 

Puritan  period,  198. 

Queen  Anne  period,  247. 

Renaissance  period,  87. 

Restoration  period,  226. 


Revolutionary  period,  814. 

Victorian  period,  368. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  506. 

extract,  508. 
"Holy  Living,"  "  Holy  Dying,"  218. 
"  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,"  887. 
Hood,  Thomas,  856. 
Hooker,  Richard,  108. 
Howard,  Henry,  90. 
"Hudibra8,"287. 

extract,  288. 
Humanists,  75. 
Hume,  David,  287. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  850. 

"  Husband,  Husband,  cease  your  strife,"  801. 
Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  409. 

reference  to  Ruskin,  410. 
"  Hydriotaphia,"  220. 

I. 
"  Ichabod,"  478. 
Indians,  Cooper's,  518. 
"  Idols,"  Bacon's,  121. 
Industrial  inventions,  274. 
Interlude,  the,  128. 
Introduction  of  Christianity,  19. 
Invention  of  printing,  72. 
Irving,  Washington,  461. 

J. 

James  I.,  of  Scotland,  88. 

Jeffrey,  criticism  on  "Don  Juan,"  828. 

Jeremy,  Collier,  248. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  276. 

Boswell's  life  of,  279. 
Jonson,  Ben,  168. 

extract,  171. 

on  Shakespeare,  148. 

verses  to  Fletcher,  174. 
"Joseph  Andrews,"  806. 

K. 
Keats,  John,  342. 

Kilmarnock  edition  of  Burns,  298. 

"  Kingis  Quhair,"  88. 

"  Knightes  Tale,"  54,  58. 

L. 

"  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,"  846. 
Lamb,  Charles,  347. 
"Lament,"  Shelley's,  386. 
Langlaud,  William,  59. 
Langland's  "  Vision,"  61. 
Lanier,  Sidney,  530. 
"  Last  Leaf,"  Holmes,  510. 
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Latin,  use  of,  lOft. 

"Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  PoUty,"  108. 

Layamon,  87. 

"Brat,"  88. 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,"  872. 
Leadership  of  the  Ministers,  486. 
"Lear,"  extract,  96. 
Letters,  Gray's,  291. 
'*  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  218. 
Liddell,  Mark,  definition  of  literature,  12. 
Lincoln,  Gettysburg  address,  488. 
Literature,  American,  427-«'>45. 

Celtic,  traits  in,  18. 

characteristics  of  (See  Characteristics). 

universal,  element  in,  12. 
Literary  Influences,  Benaissance  period,  89. 
Living  authors,  548. 
Lodge,  Thomas,  song,  188. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  472. 
Long  sentences,  110. 
Lord  Salisbury,  118. 
"  Lost  Leader,"  extract,  885. 
Lovelace,  Richard,  196. 
"Lover's  Appeal,"  92. 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  extract,  95. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  498. 

extracts,  465,  467,  471,  476,  487,  501,  511, 
512, 516. 
Lyly,  John,  109. 
"  Lyrical  BaUads,"  815,  818. 
Lyrics,  Elizabethan,  182. 

M. 

Macaulay,  Thomas,  869. 

"  History  of  Enghind,"  870. 

style,  871. 
Macaulay,  Zachary,  869. 
Mandeville,  Shr  John,  65. 

extract,  67. 
Map,  Walter,  84. 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  185. 

extract  of  blank  verse,  94. 

extracts,  185, 186, 188. 

madrigal,  114. 
Marvel,  Andrew,  200. 

extract,  201. 
Masques,  188. 
Massinger,  Philip,  177. 
'  Maud,"  song  from,  892. 
Mazarin  Bible,  78. 
"  McFlngal,"  449. 
Meres,  Francis,  extract,  144. 
Metrical  romances,  41. 
Middle  English,  86. 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  405. 
MUton,  John,  life,  201. 


ooiftrast  with  Shakespeare,  211. 
/extract  from  "  Paradise  Lost,"  214. 

on  Shakespeare,  144. 

sonnets,  211-218. 
Ministers,  leadership  of,  486. 
Miracle  Plays,  124. 
"Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  97. 

extract,  98. 
"  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,"  181 
Monmouth,  Geo&ey  of,  85. 
Moore,  Thomas,  858. 
Moralities,  the,  125. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  75. 
More's  "  History,"  extract,  76. 
.Morris,  George  P.,  466. 
Morris,  William,  403. 
"  Morte  Darthur,"  77. 

extract,  80. 
Motley,  John  Lothrop,  586. 
"  Mountain  Daisy,  To  a,"  802. 
Mulford,  Ellsha,  489. 


N. 


National  characteristics  of  America,  540. 

National  Period  of  American  Literature,  460. 

Newman,  John  Henry,  877. 

Newspapers,  251. 

N6wton,  Sir  Isaac,  228. 

"  Night  Thoughts,"  268. 

"  Nonne  Preestes  Tale,"  54. 

No  repetitions  In  Shakespeare,  159. 

Norman  Conquest,  effects  of,  80. 

Norman-French,  historical  sketch,  29. 

Norman -French  period,  characteristics,  42. 

history  of,  29. 
Norman  race,  81. 
Note,  Author  on  Byron,  882. 
Note,  Byron  on  Wordsworth,  882. 

O. 

"  O  Captain  I   My  Captain  1 "  525. 

*'  One  Hoss  Shay,"  508. 

"  Ormulum,"  86. 

Outdoor  life,  writers  on,  489. 

Overflow  verse,  228. 

P. 

"  Pamela,"  travesty  on,  806. 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  extract,  214. 
Parkman,  Francis,  587. 
Parton,  James,  538. 
Pastoral  Poetry,  174. 
Pater,  Walter,  381. 
"  Percy's  Reliques,"  812. 
"  Pericles,"  155. 
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Period,  Anglo-SaxoD,  16. 

Cktlonial,  427. 

First  Euglish,  44. 

Georgian,  274. 

National,  460. 

Norman-French,  29. 

Renaissance,  87. 

Restoration,  226. 

Revolutionary,  814. 

Puritan,  198. 

Queen  Anne,  247. 

Victorian,  868. 
Periodicals,  248. 
Periods,  definition  of,  10. 

of  American  history,  481. 

not  detached,  11. 
Playwrights,  183. 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  240. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  481. 

extract,  485. 
Poetic  forms,  96. 
Poetry,  ftinction  of,  9. 
Poetic  style,  change  in,  283. 
Political  discussion  in  America,  4.%. 
Pope,  Alexander,  257. 

extracts,  260,  261. 

reference  to  Swift,  267. 
Praed,  Winthrop  Mackworth,  857. 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  899. 
Prescott,  William  II.,  584. 
Printing,  72. 
Prior,  Matthew,  267. 
"Problem,  The,"  496. 
Prologue  to  "Canterbury  Tales,"  extracts, 

55. 
Prose,  Anglo-Saxon,  24. 

Elizabethan,  105. 
Proverbs,  Franklin  *s,  448. 
Psalms,  Barlow's  version,  489. 

Dwlght's,  489. 
"  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,"  220. 
Puritan  period,  history,  198. 

characteristics,  224. 

Q- 

Quality  of  Irving's  prose,  468. 

Poe's  work,  481. 
Quartos,  Shakespearean,  151. 
Queen  Anne  Period,  characteristics  of  litera- 
ture, 270. 

historical  sketch,  247. 

R. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  118. 
letter  to  his  wife,  116. 
song,  114. 


Relationship  of  American  literature  to  I^- 

lish  literature,  689. 
"  Religio  Medici,"  288. 
Renaissance  period,  87. 

character  of  literature,  87. 

literary  influences,  89. 
Repetitions,  none  in  Shakespeare's  plays, 

159. 
Revolutionary  ballads  of  America,  457. 
Revolutionary  period,  814. 

characteristics  of,  864. 
Restoration  drama,  227. 
Restoration,  period  of,  characteristics  of  lit- 
erature, 248. 
"  Rhpdora,  The,"  495. 
Richardson,  Samuel,  807. 
"  Rivals,"  Sheridan's,  829. 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  270. 
Romances,  Metrical,  41. 
Romanist  disabilities,  257. 
Rossetti,  Christina,  408. 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  898. 

extract,  401. 
Royal  Society,  228. 
"  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay.vam,"  406. 
Ruskin,  John,  879. 


8. 


Sackville,  Thomas,  97. 
Satanic  School,  826. 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  289. 
Scientific  spirit,  the,  518. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  859-868. 

criticism  on  "  Don  Juan,"  828. 

novels,  861. 

poems,  859. 
Scottish  Literature  and  Nationality,  82. 
"Seasons,"  Thomson's,  262. 
Sentenc-es,  long,  110. 
Shakespeare,  William,  189-16S. 

blank-verse  extract,  95. 

contrast  with  Milton,  211. 

plays,  character  of,  160. 

chronological  order  of,  152. 
sources  of,  156. 

song  In  "  Cymbeline,"  288. 

sonnets,  147,  159, 168. 
Shakespearean  theater,  164. 

folios,  152. 

quartos,  161. 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  882. 

extracts,  886. 
Sheridan,  Richard  B.,  289. 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  282. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  110. 

sonnets,  111. 


